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CHAPTER ONE 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



I. Introduction 

This report sunmarlzeB the findings of Phase Two of the Louisiana 
School Effectiveness Study (LSES), The results can be summarized 
very simply: schools make a large difference In student achieve- 
ment In Louisiana beyond the effect of the socioeconomic charac- 
teristics of students In those schools. Results further Indicate 
that some schools are performing well beyond expectations. Other 
schools are liss productive. If the citizens of Louisiana are to 
enjoy the productivity ar^ prosperity that Is within their poten- 
tial » many public schools ^e going to have to Increase substan- 
tially their effectiveness In educating young people. 

The first goal of the LSES Is to Identify school level attitudes 
and behaviors which predict students* achievement. A longer-term 
goal of the study Is to find ways to help local schools and school 
systems alter their piofesslonal staffs* attitudes and behaviors 
In ways which both Increase their professional staffs' job satis- 
faction and Increase students* achievement. 

The goals of the study are ambitious; the message of the litera- 
ture clear. Schools must strive to succeed and be effective. 
This report documents the progress that the LSES has made toward 
the first Koalf Identifying stable school level predictors of 
student achievement. 



II. Design 

Seventy-six schools with third grade classrooms were Involved In 
Phase Two of the LSES. These 76 s-^hools were selected using a 
stratified random sample design be representative of the 
schools In the 12 districts In which they were located. The 
schools were visited between January and March 1983. 

Altogether, school climate questionnaires were administered to 74 
principals » more than 250 teachers » and some 5>400 third grade 
students. Data for the students also Included (1) scores on the 
Louisiana Basic Skills Tests (BST)» (2) scores on the Educational 
Development Series (EDS) » lower primary level test $ and (3) 
student socioeconomic characteristics (SES) gathered from the BST« 

Data analyses were divided Into two distinct efforts: (1) an 
Input-output model ileislgned to predict student achievement from 
student SES and school educational climate » and (2) a description 
of six different types of effective and Ineffective schools. Case 
studies were conducted In four schools. These four studies will 
provide Information to be used In the design for Phase Three of 
the LSES. 
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Ill, Rasulti 

This section ^^ummarlzes the major results from Chapters Five and 
S. X of this report. 

A. Factor and Regression Analyses 

The researchers collected dat*^ from a number of sources i 
Including questionnaires administered to principals i teach- 
erst and students. This resulted In a very large number of 
variables to be considered. In order to reduce these data 
Intw manageable dimensions i a numbitr of factor analyses were 
conducted. 

Students* parents* socioeconomic status (SES)» school compo*- 
sltlon variables I and variables from each of the question-* 
nalres were subjected to separate factor analyses. From the 
data on students* SES and school composition! two factors 
emerged which were significantly related to student achieve- 
ment as measured by the EDS. These were students* SES and 
percentage of student body and teachers who are white. 

From the data on the students* questionnaires* 10 factors 
emerged. Four of these (students* future educational expec- 
tations i students* perception of negative school climate i 
students* perceptions of teachers* work and puahi and stu- 
dents* perception of how much the teachers and other students 
care about grades) were shown to be significantly related to 
achievement scores. 

Analysis of the teachers* Instruments yielded 21 different 
factors. Of the first 10 factors i two proved to be strongly 
related to student achievement. These were the teachers* 
expectations that their students would attend college and the 
teachers* perceptions of thelf students* academic ability. 

The data from the principals' questionnaires were reduced to 
17 factors. Of the 10 strongest i four were significantly 
correlated with student achievement scores. The four were 
principals* future expectations for the studentSi the princi- 
pals * perceptions of the schools * success and students * 
academic abilities » how much the principal works with his/her 
teachers » and the principals* perceptions of parental support 
for education. 

Therefore > 12 factors from these data bases were significant- 
ly correlated with student achievement. These factors were 
then put into a regression analysis to determine their 
relative strengths. This analysis indicated that there were 
four significant contributors to the variance in test scores 
(students* SESi students* perceptions of how much the teach- 
ers and other students care about grades , students * future 
educational expectations i and students * perception of nega- 
tive school climate). None of the factors from the teachers* 



or principals* queatlonnalres were significant contributors. 
These 12 factors explalnad 74 parcent of the variance In 
student achievement scores. Understanding these » then* Is 
very Important In understanding school effectiveness. 

Consideration of the 12 factors described above added a great 
deal to an understanding of what makes a school effective In 
Louisiana. To further clarify the data analysis » factor 
analysis was used again. This time the 12 factors were 
simplified Into four summary factors (called second-order 
factors) . 

The first of these Is Students* SES . Included In this factor 
are students' SES» teachers' and principals' expectations for 
their students ' academic performance » and students ' percep- 
tions of the amount that their teachers push them academical- 
ly. The nature of the relationships was that students from 
high SES homes had principals and teachers who expected 
substantial future educational achievement from them. 
Students from low SES homes were more likely to report that 
their teachers pushed them to succeed. 

The next Important factor Is Current Academic Climate . In 
this factor are the amount that the principals are Involved 
In academics In the schools the teachers' ratings of their 
students' ability » the students' assessment of the negatlve- 
ness of the school climate » and the racial composition of the 
faculty and the student body. The most Important aspect of 
this factor Is that the students who say that the schocl 
learning environment Is positive (who say that students are 
not teased for good performance and students are not afraid 
to work up to their potential) are the students whose teach- 
ers rate their students' ability as high. ^ 

Student Expectations/Parental Support Is the third of these 
major factors. The Important contributors here are the 
chlldrens' expectations for the amount of education they will 
eventually attain and the principals' assessment of the 
degree of parental support for education. 

The last of these second-order factors Is School Caring and 
Success. This factor Is composed of the students' perception 
that the teachers and the students care about grades and the 
principals' belief that the school Is successful. It la 
likely that the principals' belief filters down to the 
teachers and students and that the faculty and students' 
emphasis on performance influences the principal's judgment. 

The final analysis in Chapter Five explores the relationship 
between these four major factors and student achievement. 
These four factors account for 67 percent of the varla; :e in 
students' scores. The most Important factor is School Caring 
and Success . Each of these four factors accounted for at 
least 11 percent of the variance in student achievement and 
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•ach contributta something unique to our understanding of 
school effectiveness. 

Analyses of Variance 

A series of analyses were run in which the 76 schools were 
divided into the following six different groups: 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 



School* s 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





Hifth SES 


Low SES 


Effective 






Typical 






Ineffective 







Analyses of variance enabled the investigators to look at the 
following comparisons: (1) differences between effective, 
typical, and ineffective schools; (2) differences between 
high and low SES schools; and (3) differences among the six 
groups of schools. 

These analyses enabled the investigators to construct the 
following descriptions of the six groups of schools: 

(1) High SES, effective school s 

(a) Teachers v;ere in frequent contact with parents and 
perceived parents as being highly concerned with quality 
education. 

(b) Teachers reported haviftg high present and future 
academic expectations fdt their students. 

(c) Teachers accepted respbnsibillty for students* out- 
comes and actively worked with students toward the 
realisation of these high expectations. This attitude 
was reflected in students* reports noting that teachers 
cared about them and pushed them to achieve academical- 
ly. 

(d) These schools had the highest percentage of teachers 
teaching third grade exclusively. 

(e) The students apparently internalized the high 
expectations expressed by teachers and parents . Stu- 
dents in high achieving, affluent schools had higher 
expectations for themselves than did their peers in 
equally affluent schools with lower achievement. T a 
general climate from the effective iffluent schools was 
one of concern for excellence froir all the major partic- 
ipants—principals, faculty, students and parents. 
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High SES» typical achools 



(a) Conpared with teachers In the high SES» effective 
schools » the teachers In high SES» typical schools took 
less responsibility for the academic achievement of 
their students. 

(b) Compared with students In the high SES, effective 
schools » students perceived lower expectations from 
their teachers and parents; students also perceived less 
teacher pusht 

High SES» Ineffectl.ii schools 

(a) Teachers had unreallstlcally high perceptions of 
their students' current level of academic achievement; 
they appeared to base their perceptions on Intrinsic 
student characteristics such as student SES. 

(b) Students* future academic expectations are not as 
high as those of other high SES students. 

(c) The principals* academic expectations were lower 
than those of the teachers. 

Principals' actions did not appear to affect changes in 
these schools. Combining teachers who believe that high 
achievement generates Itself spontaneously with rela- 
tively unmotivated students results in underachlevement . 

Low SESi effective schools 

(a) While the principals and teachers had modest 
long-term expectations for their students* achievement » 
particularly in regard to higher education, they held 
firm academic expectations for their students while at 
their school . 

(b) Teachers reported spending more time on reading and 
math and assigning more homework than either of the 
other two low SES groups. 

(c) Students perceived teachers as pushing them academl*" 
cally« They also reported receiving more help from 
their teachers than did students in less successful p low 
SES schools. 

(d) Students perceived their teachers as having high 
expectations for then in their current classrooms. 

(e) Teachers reported that principals visited their 
classrooms frequently. 
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(f) Th« ttachars in this group were the youngest and 
least experienced of the low SES groups. 

(g) The teachers in this group were the most likely of 
all the teachers to have teacher's aides. 

These less affluent, successful schools had principals 
who motivated teachers who, In turn, motivated students. 
The ability to Instill In students a belief that they 
can learn Is critical In low SES schools. 

(5) Low SES, typical schools 

(a) Teachers In this group perceived themselves as 
having greater Influence on student attitudes and held 
higher future academic expectations for their students 
compared with other low SES groups. 

(b) Parents were viewed by teachers as being more 
concerned and having higher expectations than other low 
SES groups. 

(c) Students viewed their teachers and parents as having 
positive perceptions of their school work; students were 
viewed by teachers as having high expectations for 
themselves; students viewed their teachers as being less 
demanding academically and less critical than students 
did In the low SES, effective schools. 

It appears that these positive perceptions, high expec- 
tations, and teacher praise coupled with the Idea that 
teaching efforts are ot the right kind and amount 
resulted In a lesser totMU Ml student achievement. 

(6) Low SES, Ineffective ^feWols 

(a) An overall negative academic climate in these 
schools appears to have contributed to the low achieve- 
ment of students. Of all the groups, teachers had the 
lowest expectations for students in their schools and 
rated them the lowest academically; the teachers accept- 
ed little responBlbility for and perceived having little 
influence on student outcomes; they also appf'ared less 
satisfied with teaching and perceived themselves as 
unsuccessful in helping students attain goals. It 
should be remembered that students in this group are at 
the same SES level as students in the two previous 
groups. 

(b) Principals rated their students low on achievement. 

(c) When compared with students in other low SES groups, 
students perceived their te(.--.h6rs as less praising, less 
caring, less helpful, and more critical. Of the six 
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groups, th«8e students reported that their teachers felt 
learning was the least important. 

(d) Principals, teachers, and pupils all perceived the 
lack of achievement within the schools. 



IV. Recommendat ions 

As Murphy and Hallinger (1984) recently pointed out, policy 
analysis at the school district and school level is becoming 
increasingly important. Research findings about effective schools 
is one area of currant Interest to local districts and schools. 
The LSES provides policy recommendations and research that it is 
hoped will be of benefit to Louisiana schools and school dis- 
tricts. 

The research team feels strongly that, taken as a group, the 
recommendations based on .he LSES Phase Two results can provide a 
framework for improvement in many schools. The value to a partic- 
ular school of any one recommendation will obviously vary depend- 
ing on the current performance level of the students and staff 
pertaining to suggested activities. The research team visited 
some schools that impressed them as being extremely well adminis- 
tered and highly effective. Yet, invariably, the principal 
expressed the belief that his/her school could improve in some 
area. The hope is that this report will serve as a catalyst for 
some changes but it is recommended that effective programs already 
being implemented not be affected. 

Recommendations based on the data from Phase Two of the LSES are 
prenented on three levels: the school, the local system, and the 
state. Rationales for these recommendations are located in 
Chapter Seven of the report. 

A. School Level Recommendations 

Recommendation 1: Principals and teachers should convey a 

clear, academic mission to students and 
parents . 

Recommendation 2'. Principals and teachers should actively 

elicit parental support and involvement . 

Recommendation 3: Principals and teachers should hold high, 

but realistic expectations for students 
achievement . 

Recommendation 4: Principals and teachers should allot and 

use substantial blocks of uninterrupted 
time for the teaching of reading and 
math. 
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Reconmandatlon 5: Schools » with more or less affluent 

student bodies # naed to use somewhat 
differing strategies to Increase student 
achievement , 

Recoonendatlon 6: Teachers and principals need to be made 

aware of the variables they can control 
In their schools to affect student 
achievement , 

B, Local System Level Recommendations 

RecomBMindatlon 7: Principals should have substantial voice 

In the hiring of teachers In their 
schools . 

Recommendation 8: Local school systems should develop 

modern > Integrated Management Information 
Systems (MIS) , 

Recommendation 9: Local systems should continue their 

progress toward total racial Integration 
of faculties and student bodies. 



C, State Level Recommendations 

Recommendation 10: Many voices In the educational community 

are speaking on alternative methods for 
spending education dollars. School 
effectiveness researcht such as the LSES» 
can provide evidence for more appropriate 
ways for sp^endlng these state funds, 
lyiools should be rewarded for the 
I5Iia>rlng: (a) Increases In Average Dally' 
jKtiadance/ (b) studmt achievement 
HS^aad expectation baseu on student SES» 
and .^c) Increaaes In parental/community 
Involvement, 



Recommendation 11: More teacher's aides should be employed » 

especially at the early elementayy levels 
and in schools in which the students come 
from low SES backgrounds * 

Recommendation 12: Local school systems i schools » princi- 
pals i and faculties should be provided 
inf orma t ion on s tudent achievement 
(Louisiana Basic Skills Tests and State 
Assessment Tests) at the school level 
accompanied by a range of predicted 
scorei tot the school based on student 
SES , This will enable the systems , 
schools t and faculties to know if they 
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hava an effective school based on this 
one criterion. 



Recommendation 13; The Louisiana State Departmen t of Educa- 
tion, in conjunction with local systems, 
should institute an Effective School 
Recognition Program . 

Recommendation 14: The LDE should encourage t eachers to 

participate in workshops and in-service 
training concerning effective school 
climate. The LDE should develop materi- 
als for these workshops. 



LSES Pasf, Present, and Future Activities 

This report summarizes the LSES Phase Two (1982-84). An earlier 
report, available from the Bureau of Research, summarized LSES 
Phase One (1980-82), which was basically the conceptualization and 
piloting phase. 

During the 1984-85 school year the LSES will examine in greater 
detail the day-to-day workings of a relatively small number of 
schools. This will be done in an effort to build a more detailed, 
qualitative model of how to create and maintain effective school 
climates. 

Beginning in the 1985-86 school year, the research team intends to 
assist a small number of local schools in building a base for 
sustained school improvement. Assuming the success of that 
endeavor, the Louisiana State Department of Education will be able 
to provide Louisiana school systems with a locally validated, 
research-based program for systematic school Improvement. 

Table I.l summarizes LSES past, present and future activities. 
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Table I.l 

LSES Past, Present, and Future Activities 



Phaae 


Brief Description 


Period 


Phase One 


Conceptualization of Project 
uveraxx aesign 
Initiation of project 

Pilot Study 

Field tested Instrument 
Phase One Report nrenared 


1980-82 


Phaa^ Twfi 


Dvxec tea sanipxe or /o scnools 

Administered school climate 
questionnaires to 74 principals, 
z^u ceacnerSf D^^uu students 

Analyzed data 

Phase Two Report comnleted 
June 1984 


1982-84 


Phase Three 


Compare 8 to 10 matched pairs of 
schools 

Derive policy Impllfiitions for what 
makes an effective A^lfool In 
Louisiana 


1984-85 


Phase Four 


Chanae 3 or 4 ineffective schools 




Future Phases 

4 


One strategy would be to institute 
an Effective Schools Recognition 
Program 

Another strategy would be to con*- 
duct vofkijihcps and in-service 
training statewide concerning 
effective school climate 

The ultimate goal would be the 
institution of a comprehensive 
school improvement program in 
Louisiana 


1987 
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CHAPTER TWO 



HISTORY OF THE PROJECT 



Legislative Mandate 

Louisiana's first accountability legislation (Louisiana R.S 
17; 391) enacted during the 1977 regular session, mandated educa- 
tional accountability at a number of levels. In It, the LDE ^see 
Glossary) Is directed to establish standardized tests for use 
throughout the state, administer these tests, and analyze data 
collected during these administrations. The LDE has, in fact, 
developed tests for second, third, and fourth graders in language 
arts and mathematics. During the 1983-84 school year, the tests 
for fifth graders were pilot tested. This tesf.ing program, 
however, meets only one requirement of the statute. For research, 
a more relevant portion of the act is as follows: 

In carrying out the accountability program, the local 
school boards and the State Department of Education shall 
identify and define educational variables which may 
affect learning. These variables shall Include, but not 
be limited to, the physical. Intellectual, social, and 
emotional development of pupils. Educational variables, 
surveys or studies, shall be conducted by the State 
Department of Education to assess their relationship to 
learning. (Louisiana R.S. 17:391.3) 

In response to this, the Office of Research of the LDE initiated 
the LSES (see Glossary). By this action, the LDE became Involved 
in an area of research which has been of great Interest particu- 
larly since the Coleman report (published in 1966. see Glossary) 
implied that schools cannot make a substantial difference in 
student learning beyond the effects the students' home situa- 
tion. Since this was contrary to the expectations of most educa- 
tors, much research has been conducted in this area. Later 
studies, such as Brookover et al. (1979, sec Glossary) and Summers 
and Wolfe (1977) in which other variables and/or other levels of 
educational organization wftre considered, produced much more 
positive findings. Some of the studies that have Influenced and 
contributed to the LSES will be discussed in the next section of 
this report. 

"Effective" schools may be defined in a number of ways. One could 
consider the self-concept of the student and define as effective a 
school which instills a sense of self-worth in the students. One 
may consider what may be called locus of control and thus define 
as effective a school which helps students to take responsibility 
for themselves and their actions. One may argue that an effective 
school is one in which students' future aspirations are encour- 
aged. In this case, a school in which the students seek higher 
levels of education would be the effective school. Perhaps the 
most common definition of an effective school is one in which the 
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studtnts achieve at a high level. It is this definition that the 
LSES has taken. The LSES Is concerned both with the effectiveness 
of the schools in the state (i.e.. how well they do their job of 
educating their students) and with the effects of the educational 
process on the students and the faculty involved. In particular, 
the study seeks to examine schools in Louisiana and discover some 
of the factors which are significantly related to increased 
student performance in the basic skills area. The goal of the LDE 
in this undertaking Is to identify variables related to student 
learning that can be helpful to many schools in the state. 

The study has two very exciting aspects. First, it has been 
conceived as a longitudinal study, lasting at least five years. 
Second, in the first full year of the project, about which this 
report is written, data were collected on students, teachers, and 
principals fiam each participating school. This process offers 
the possibility of examining very specific educational questions, 
even at the classroom level. 

How does one evaluate the effectiveness of a school based on 
student performance? When looking at a number of schools, examin- 
ing the classroom grades of the students is not reliable. Teach- 
ers use different grading criteria in different situations. An 
''A'' from one teacher in a reading class many not mean the same as 
an ''A" from another. The reading grade of "A" may not even mean 
the same as the mathematics grade of "A" as given by the same 
teacher. Most researchers, when dealing with measures of student 
learning, rely upon some consistent measure of student attainment. 
Thus, the students' score on a standardized test of achievement 
(most often a test of the basic skills of reading and mathematics) 
becomes one measure of the effectiveness of the school. In the 
LSES> three standardized tests formed the basis of comparison 
among Louisiana schools at various times during the project. In 
Phase One, which will be briefly discussed later in this chapter, 
the Louisiana State Assessment FtograiA (LSAP) tests of reading, 
writing, and mathematics were used. The recently developed 
Louisiana Basic Skills Test (BST, see Glossary) and the Education- 
al Development Series, lower primary level test (EDS, see Glossa- 
ry) were used in Phase Two. 

This concentration on "cognitive" dimensions of effective school- 
ing, as measured by standardized achievement tests, is not without 
limitations. Averch et al. (1974), for example, point out that 
this does not allow consideration of other outcomes of learning 
such as abstract reasoning and creativity. The reliance of the 
LSES on such tests is the result of two factors: (1) the tests 
that were used were the besc available measures of student 
achievement, and (2) the tests responded directly to the mandate 
of the legislature by permitting an examination of factors related 
to learning and enabling the LSES to form an integral part of the 
Louisiana accountability program as a whole. 

Other dimensions of school effectiveness are not ignored in the 
LSES. Selected social**p8ychological variables such as 
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self-concept and locus of control of both the teachers and the 
students will be considered In later analyses. A number of types 
of observation will be carried out during subsequent years. A 
detailed discussion of the future activities of the LSES is 
presented In Chapter Seven. 

This report Is the result of the first data analysis efforts on 
data from Phase Two of the LSES. Here the researchers were 
concerned with qualities of the school as a whole which affect 
achievement. The question Is: given schools with students of 
similar backgrounds and faculties » what distinguishes the success- 
ful school from the unsuccessful. How does the successful school 
make such profitable use of the resources at hand? Particular 
emphasis was placed on the variables which Glasman and Blnlamlnov 
(1981) have termed **pollcy manlpulable»" that l8» those aspects of 
schooling which can be altered by a change In educational policy. 

A number of different types of variables affecting student learn- 
ing have been and are being considered In the LSES. Included in 
these are school and faculty characteristics [such as faculty 
years of experience and National Teacher Examinations (NTE) 
scores] 9 student characteristics (such as the teachers' expecta- 
tions for their students). The major dependent variable (the 
yardstick upon which "school effectiveness" is measured) Is the 
achievement of the st dents as measured by either the LSAP* the 
BST» or a standardized test of student achievement. 



II. Phase One Activities . 

The school year 1981<^82 was the pilot year of the project. The 
Bureau of Research of the LDE worked in conjunction with the 
Sociology Department of Louisiana State University in designing 
and Implementing this phase of the study. Caddo Parish served as 
the site for this study. Caddo was selected for two reasons: (1) 
it had one of the most completely computerized student and person- 
nel data systems in the state; and (2) because of the large number 
and variety of schools in Caddo Parish* it was reasonable to 
assume that there are schools in the system which are differen- 
tially effective in educating their students. 

During the pilot year* many issues were addressed. "School 
effectiveness" was defined operationally. Data collection instru- 
ments were developed and refined. Procedures for administering 
the questionnaires had to be streamlined. Sources of information 
on teachers » principals* and students were identified and investi- 
gated for completeness and ease of access. Data processing and 
analysis procedures were put into place. 

Much was accomplished during Phase One, Data were collected from 
several sources: (1) student files provided by Caddo parish* (2) 
personnel files from Caddo* (3) personnel information from the 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education of the Louisiana 
State Department of Education* and (A) data from the LSAP 
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including ■ociotconomic characttrlstics of the students and test 
•cores provided by the Bureau of Accountability of the LDE. All 
information was from the 1980-81 school year, with the test scores 
from the spring 1981 administration of the LSAP. Forty-one data 
elements were collected for each school in Caddo parish which 
Included at least one third, seventh, or tenth grade class. These 
data Included teacher characteristics (such as highest degree 
attained and years of teaching experience), principal characteris- 
tics (such as total experience as a principal and NTE administra- 
tors teat score if available), student characteristics (such as 
the student's mother's and father's education and occupation and 
the percentage of the student body that is white), and other 
school characteristics (such as the jtudent/teacher ratio). 
Dependent variables (those that the researchers are trying to 
explain or predict) included the reading, writing, and mathematics 
tests of the LSAP. 

Schools were divided into three groups based upon student perfor- 
mance on the LSAP. Schools were sorted into categories dependent 
upon whether their scores were above, at, or below the scores that 
were predicted for them. This procedure was carried out separate- 
ly for the third, seventh, and tenth grades included in the study. 

The researchers then calculated means for selected variables from 
the study in an effort to compare the various groups of schools. 
(See Table II. 1.) When the comparisons by performance were 
examined, a clear pattern emerged. Schools in which the students 
scored above the pariah mean had, when compared with the other two 
groups of schools, higher parental socioeconomic status. They 
also had teachers with more preparation and experience. Schools 
in which students scored below the parish average had just the 
opposite characteristics. Schools in which students scored 
approximately at the parish average lay somewhere in between on 
almost all the characteristics, With any differences from this 
pattern being quite small and inalcai^ leant. 

When school scores were compared with the scores predicted (based 
on SES, see Glossary) for their students, the picture was very 
different. Instead of finding a clear distinction among the 
groups of schools, researchers found that the three groups of 
schools as now defined lookad very much the same. (See Table 
II. 2.) There was, for example, very little difference among the 
schools in mothers' or fathers' education and occupation or in the 
percentage of white students in the groups. The difference in 
National Teacher Examinations scores (NTE, see Glossary) was the 
largest difference among the groups and that was only 10 points. 
At first glance, this lack of discernible pattern may seem per- 
plexing, but it actually gave great hope. The researchers con- 
cluded that given similar inputs, schools do yield different 
outcomes. Thus, despite the gloomy pronouncements of early school 
effects research (such as Coleman's famous study of the 1960s), 
schools can and do make a difference in the academic performance 
of their students independent of socioeconomic status. 
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Table II. 1 



Statistical Means of All Variables In Relation to the Parish's Ave age 
Score on State Assessment Tests, Caddo Third Grade Schools 





Above 
Average 


Equal to 
Average 


Below 
Average 


Number of Schools 


7 


29 


9 


* 

Mothars* Ed. Level 


4.26 


3.81 


3.74 


* 

VAfViarfl * Ed . Level 
rift u Its c»u • j^wvw* 


4.31 


3.83 


3.73 


Number of Siblings 


2.64 


3.10 


3.40 


Percentage of Fathers 
Who Are Professionals 


40% 


18% 


07% 


Percentage of Mothers Who 
Arci Mot Professionals 


21% 


32% 


49% 


Percentage of Students 
Who Are Black 


25% 


50% 


94% 


Faculty's Average 
Score on NTE Connons 


564.39 


544.35 


534.99 


Faculty's Average 
Score on NTE Area 


613.13 


587.35 


586.71 


Percentage of Faculty 
that Is White 


61% 


52% 


A ay 


Averace Number of Faculty 
Absences (In days /year) 


7.28 


7.64 


8.62 


Mean Total Faculty 
Experience (In years) 


11.04 


10.04 


10.01 


Average Highest jjegree 
Faculty Received 


2.75 


2.62 


2.63 


Average Passing rate on NTE 
of Institutions Faculty 
Attended 


2.03 


2.07 


2.25 


Number of Students 


404.57 


507.79 


463.00 


Student Teacher Ratio 


26.59 


24.19 


23.07 



* For mothers' and fathers' education, 3 - attended high school, 4 - 
graduated from high school. For average highest degree of faculty, 
2 - bachelor's degree, 3 - maiter's degree. 

* For average passing rate on the NTE (based upon where faculty 
members received their bachelor's degrees): 1 - highest passing 
rate, 3 lowest passing rate. 
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Tabla II. 2 



Statistical Means of All Varlab«Ull 
State Assessment Scores^^"' 




ftitelfttlon to Predicted 
tllird Of ade Schools 



, .;*j<lpproximately Below 
, /As Predicted Predicted 



Numoer oc :>cnooi8 

it ^ 
Mn^hprfl' Sd. LavaI k 




3.94 


3.72 


Fathers* Ed. Laval 


3.85 


3.95 


3.75 


Numbtr of Siblings 


3.16 


3.01 


f> At* 

3.25 


Piirccntaga of Fathars 
Who Ara Profaaalonala 


15% 


23Z 




Parcantage of Mothara Who 
Are Not Profaaalonala 


35Z 


31X 


37Z 


Parcantaga of Studanta 
Who Ara Black 


62% 


49Z 


63a 


Faculty* a Averaga Scora 
on NTE Conmona 


5A2.05 


546.19 


547.84 


Faculty's Avaraga 
Scora on NTE Araa 


585. 9A 


595.32 


585. 31 


Percentage of Faculty 
that Is White 




53% 


50% 


Average Number of Faculty 
Absences (days/year) 


8.29 


7.59 


7.76 


Mean Total Faculty 
Experience (in years) 


9.58 


10.54 


9.86 


Average Highest ^ 
Degree Faculty Received 


2.63 


2.66 


2.62 


Average Passing Rate on NTE 
of Institutions Faculty 
Attended 


2.14 


2.10 


2.06 


Number of Students 


A23.60 


530.42 


410.89 


Student Teacher Ratio 


24.54 


24.55 


23.49 



For mothers' and fathers' education, 3 - attended high school, 4 ■ 
graduated from high school. For average highest degree of faculty, 
2 - bachelor's degree, 3 • master's degree. 

For average passing rate on the NTE (based upon wher^ faculty 
members received their bachelor's degrees): 1 " highest passing 
rate, 3 « lowest passing rate. 
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After th« analyses described above, the researchers began a 
sophisticated series of regression analyses (see Glossary). These 
regression models enabled the researchers to estimate the contri- 
bution to student achievement made by each of the variables being 
considered. The results of these analyses will be discussed later 
In this chapter and can be found, in much greater detail, in the 
report of Phase One activities. 

In another part of Phase One, the scores of the third grade 
students on the language arts, mathematics, and reading tests from 
each school were compared with :'.;e scores that were predicted from 
the SES of the parents. Ten schools which scored significantly 
above or below prediction were selected for further study. 
Questionnaires for principals, teachers, and third grade students 
were adapted from those used by Wilbur Brookover et al. (1979) in 
their study of fourth graders in Michigan. A variety of opinions 
and attitudes about the schooling situation were examined with 
these instruments. Questions were asked about the expectations 
for students' future educational attainment, their present educa- 
tional performance, the emphasis on academic performance evident 
in the classroom, and the commitment of the students to learning. 
Students' perceptions were compared with the faculty's responses 
for similar questions. Other items delved into the principals' 
and teachers' commitment to and contentment with the academic 
situation. These questionnaires, after being pretested in two 
schools in Iberia parish, were administered in the third grades of 
the 10 selected schools in Caddo parish. The goal of this phase 
of the study was to explain variance in student performance on the 
LSAP beyond that explained by the information from the central 
office files. It was hoped that variables which could be con- 
trolled or modified by policy would be found to be related to 
student achievement (R.S. 17:391). 

The primary data portion of this phase of the study presented some 
difficulties. For example, during collection of the questionnaire 
data, it was apparent that some of the questions being asked of 
the students were beyond their ability to respond. Some questions 
sought information that the children did not know and some were 
confusingly worded. All of the problems identified by the re- 
searchers were carefully analyzed in planning the next phase of 
the study. 

Since the study in subsequent years will focus on the third grade 
as a study population, (see Glossary) the results from the Phase 
One activities which will be discussed are concentrated in that 
grade. Further information about the seventh and tenth grades is 
available in the Phase One renort. The original list of variables 
was cut down to 15 variables for the third grade and 17 for the 
other grades. Some variables that were highly correlated with 
other variables were eliminated, since they would have obscured 
the results of the regression. For the third grade regression 
models, the socioeconomic variables that were Included were 
fathers' education, percentage of mothers who were not profession- 
als, number of siblings, percentage of black students in the 
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school I and t\\% ptrc«ntagt of fathtri who vara profasslonals. Tha 
school varlablas conaldarad vara tha maan commons score on the 
NTE, the mean teacher absences In the school » the student teacher 
ratio 9 the number of students In the school i the mean NTE area 
score* the percentage ol white faculty, the mean teachers' salary , 
the mean faculty experience In the school, the principal's percen- 
tile score on the NTE administrator's test, the mean faculty 
highest degree attained, and tha mean passing rate on the NTE. 

When all 15 variables were considered In the third grade model, 
the amount of variance explained was 32 percent for the mathemat- 
ics test scores, 54 percent for the reading test scores, and 47 
percent of the writing scores. When the model was reduced to the 
best si;: variable models (see Table II. 3 for a list of these), the 
amount of variance explained was 46 percent for mathematics, 64 
percent for reading, and 59 percent for writing. 

A stepwise regression (see Glossary) estimated the separate 
effects of socioeconomic and school variables. Since socioeconom- 
ic factors occur first In a child's life— they are born into a 
family with certain characteristics— these variables are usually 
entered Into the equation first. This is what was done in the 
LSES. When the school variables were then entered, it was possi- 
ble to estimate how much of the variance In test scores was due to 
the selected school characteristics alone and not shared with the 
socioeconomic variables. Adding the school characteristics Into 
the full model contributed between 3 and 11 percent to the vari- 
ance explained. For the reduced six variable model, an additional 
3 to 12 percent is contributed. It is encouraging that school 
variables can be shown to contribute something unique to the 
academic achievement of the students. Unfortunately, it was 
difficult to decide which school variables were responsible for 
the effect. In an effort to clarify this, a factor analysis (see 
Glossary) was conducted on the vari4tbles Included in the full 
ragresslon equation. The purpose vas to sort out the highly 
Intercorrelated variables, and the procedure resulted in four 
factors (see Glossary). Factor one comprised all the socioeconom- 
ic variables and one school variable (the percentage of the 
faculty that is white). Factor two contained faculty charac- 
teristics such as mean faculty salary. Variables related to 
teacher preparation made up factor three. Finally, factor four 
contained only one variable — the principal's percentile score on 
the NTE Administrator's test. (See Table II. 4.) 

When school variables alone were considered in a factor analysis, 
three factors resulted. These were very similar to those found 
earlier. In a final step, these school factors were entered into 
n regression modul in an attempt to predict student LSAF scores. 
The first two factors (teacher preparation and teacher experience) 
are much more likely to be related to student achievement » at 
least as measured by the LSAF mathematics, reading* and writing 
teats t than the third factor (principal's NTE test s. « 
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Tabu II. 3 



Variables Retained in Reduced Six Variable 
Multiple Regreasion Models Third Grade Schools Only 



Test 



Socioeconomic 
Variables 



School 
Variables 



Mathematics 



Reading 



Father's Education 
Percentage of Mothers 

Who Are Not 

Professionals 



Mean Faculty Score on NTE 

Commons Exam 
Mean Number of Faculty 

Absences 
Student Teacher Ratio 
Number of Students in School 



Father's Education 
Number of Siblings 
Percentage of Mothers 

Who Are Not 

Professionals 
Percentage of Students 

Who Are Black 



Mean Faculty ^ .4:e on NTE 

Area Exam 
Number of Students in School 



Mean Faculty Score on NTE 

Commons Exam 
Mean Faculty Score on NTE 

Area Exam 
Number of Students in School 



Writing 



Number of Siblings 
Percentage of Fathers 

Who Are Professional 
Percentage of Students 

Who Are Black 
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Tabu II. 4 



Rotated Factor Matrix » 
School and Socioeconomic Varlableii 
All Three Grades Combined 

Factors 

Variables 





1 
1 


Z 


J 


A 
*♦ 


facner s ciuucation 


/-an 
— LliSii — 


1 7 


1 7 




Number of Siblings 


(.78) 


.39 


-.07 


-.19 


rercencage oz notners 
Who Are not Professional 


(.76) 


-.09 


-.18 


.40 


rercenwege oi raunerB 
wno Are rroxessioneji 






• 01 


— . i J 


Percentage of Student 
Doay mat is DXaCwi 




— • uo 




99 


rercenuage oz racuxuy 
That Is White 


(-.66) 


-.06 


.52 


-.20 


Commons Exam 


-.23 


.11 


(.91) 


-.06 


Mean Faculty Score on KTE 
Area Exam 


-.19 


-.34 


(.83) 


.05 


Mean Faculty Absences 


.52 


-.32 


.05 


.47 


Mean Faculty Salary 


.05 


(.85) 


-.09 


.17 


Mean Faculty Experience 

in School 


-.08 


(.80) 


-.08 


.13 


Number of Students In 

School 


.01 


(.78) 


.04 


-.19 


Student-Teacher Ratio 


-.07 


-.-.i.80i 


-.02 


-.14 


Principalis Percentile 
Score on NTE 










Administration Test 


-.10 - 


-r..l6 


.19 


(-.78- 


Mean Highest Degree 

Attained by Faculty 


-.20 


(.72) 


.07 


.09 



Mean Passing Rate on NTE 
of Universities Faculty 

Attended .J6 (->71) .J6 



This factor analysis employed the principal axis technique » with 
factoring stopping at eigenvalues less than 1.00. The factor 
loadings reported here are based on a varlmax rotation of the 
unrotated factor matrix. 

These data were based on the following: (a) where the faculty 
members received their bachelor *s degrees » and (b) the percentage 
of graduates from that Institution who passed the NTE. Values of 
one» two 9 or three were assigned to these universities, A value of 
one Indicates the highest passing rate on the NTE; a value of three 
Indicates the lowest passing rate on the NTE, 
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Slmlflcant Predicted Scort Main Effects (See Glossary.) 



Predicted score on the LSAP accounts for significant differ- 
ences in 11 of the variables on the students* questionnaire. 
Differences in this group may be due to differences in the 
socioeconomic background of the students in the different 
groups t since students from schools predicted to perform well 
tend to have better educated fathers » more fathers who are 
professionals » and are less likely to be black than those 
from school predicted to do poorly. In brief » those students 
in schools predicted to do well tend not only to perceive 
higher expectations from their parents and peers » but also to 
feel more responsible for their own school performance* 

Students from the lower grr>up reported a stronger push from 
their teachers than did stu* rom the higher group. They 

indicate^ al8o> that their te i.s have comparatively higher 
expectations for them. Tb'^ isearchers suspect here that 
these students* teachers ai nsciouslyi and more verbally » 
encouraging them to achie\«i a higher level than might be 
expected. The lower group oi students also reported a more 
structured classroom environment (being assigned a permanent 
seat in the classroom) than did the other group. 

Students from the schools predicted to score poorly indicated 
that they have internalized their teachers * encouragements 
when they reported that they think they are very likely to 
continue to work hard even if the work was not graded. These 
same students are more likely also to report that more 8tu<- 
dents tease those who do veil in school. This provides a 
picture of students who» although trying to fulfill their 
teachers* expectations » feel an inability to earn the tangi- 
ble symbols of academic success — good grades. 

Significant Actual Score Main Effects 

Children from schools scoring more highly reported a higher 
educational expectation and a greater sense of control over 
the academic situation. These perceptions are likely the 
result of the children's relatively greater success in the 
academic world. Since the bucloeconomic status of this group 
of students does not appreciably differ from that of the 
students actually scoring poorly t these differences can be 
ascribed to school climate. 

Students from schools which performed poorly were more likely 
to report that their teachers encourage them to try for 
better grades than were students from schools which did well. 
This is likely due to teachers in the better schools not 
feeling the need to offer encouragement to their students. 
In class structure » students in the lower performing group 
report that they are required to keep the same seat in class 
and that their teacher l6 more likely to work with the class 
as a whole. 
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As might b« axptfct«d» children from schools doing poorly 
think that thsy c'o thslr school work more poorly than do 
children from the other group. They also think that they 
learn less In their schools and enjoy reading less. 

C. Significant Interaction Effects 

The Interaction effects (see Glossary) chat were apparent 
from this analysis are more complex than can adequately be 
dealt with here« In general i however » an overall pattern 
emerged In which schools which scored consistently with their 
predicted score (for example » r. hools which were predicted to 
do well and, In feet, did weX . on the LSAP) responded simi- 
larly and those schools which were Inconsistent with their 
predicted performance also responded similarly. In schools 
In which students perform at expected levels, students are 
more likely to feel personal control over their situation 
while in schools where students did not live up to expecta- 
tions , students are more likely to feel that factors beyond 
their control explain their performance. Students in incon- 
sistent schools report more teacher push in school work, a 
higher teacher expectation for their performance, and a more 
structured classroom environment when compared with the 
consistent schools. They also report a largiiir number of 
classmates (bing below their capability because of a fear of 
being teased and report more classmates teasing students for 
good performance. 

It must be remembered that the results discussed briefly 
above are from a pilot study of limited scope and generallz- 
abllity. They must, therefore, be considered as, at best, 
indicative of the situation in specific schools in a specific 
parish. The findings were certainly rich enough to encourage 
; .e researchers to proceed with the second phase of the 
project. 



HI. P hase Two Activities 

Phase Two o£ the project occupied the 1982-83 school year. During 
this year, the main goal was to further examine factors related to 
student achievement. Again the major dependent variable (see 
Glossary) was the school *8 mean achievement test score. Two tests 
were used: the BST and the EDS developed by Scholastic Testing 
Service. 

There were, as in Phase Onsi two data collection and analysis 
efforts: a primary and a secondary data study. Again* regression 
analyses were performed on data collected from central offices i 
and analyses of variance were conducted on information collected 
with questionnaires. During this year, the regression models 
designed earlier were further refined and restricted to third 
grade only* Questionnaire data were collected from third graders, 
their teachers i and their principals. These regression models 
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used information collected from the diatricts (such as highest 
degree attained by the faculty, number of years teaching experi- 
ence of the faculty, and NTE commons scores) to predict the 
student! scores on the BSTs. These variables were selected 
because they were shoim to be related to student achievement in 
the pilot year study. Since the report on this phase of the study 
will occupy the majority of this document, only a brief discussion 
of its contribution to the history of the LSES will be discussed 
here. 

This year, LDE personnel were Joined by members of the Tulane 
Department of Education. The study was enlarged from one district 
to 12. These districts were chosen from various parts of the 
state based upon three criteria: (1) the availability of at least 
some data on faculty NTE scores prior to the statewide implementa- 
tion of the NTE in 1976, (2) the availability of other information 
concerning the teachers and principals, and (3) the willingness of 
the central office and the particular schools involved to partici- 
pate. The districts which participated in the study were Bossier, 
Caddo, East Baton Rouge, Jefferson, Lincoln, Morehouse, Monroe, 
Ouachita, Rapides, St. Martin, Tangipahoa, and Vermilion. 

Perhaps the most exciting aspect of this phase is the inclusion of 
76 schools from the 12 districts in a detailed study of the 
relationship between school climate (the attitudes, expectations, 
etc. of faculty and students) and student achievement, a» measured 
by both the BST and the EDS. Schools were visited betweei January 
and March 1982. The questionnaires that were developed and 
pretested earlier were administered, in their revised form, to 
principals, teachers, and students in the participating schools. 
The EDS was also administered to all third grade students In the 
participating schools who were present on the day the school was 
visited. One very important advantage of this study is that the 
EDS and the questionnaires were all administered by employees of 
the LDE. This allows great confidence in the consistency measure- 
ment across classrooms and schools. For example, the students in 
each class were read the same instructions when taking the 
achiev' nt tost. Similar examples were used when the question- 
nairec . jre given. This consistency is often lacking in studies 
of this magnitude. 

A number of statistical analyses were conducted on the responses 
to these instruments. Responses were compared with other respons- 
es on the same questionnaire, responses on other questionnaires 
and to achievement test scores. Student, teacher, and principal 
questionnaires were subjected to individual factor analyses, and 
sets of variables which were conceptually related were derived 
from each. These sets of variables (or factors) were then used in 
regression equations In an attempt to explain the students' scores 
on either the BST or the EDS. Further, these factors were ana- 
lyzed in another factor analysis to produce second order fac- 
tors—that Is, sets of factors which are conceptually related. 
These second order factors were then also put into regression 
equations with test scores. 
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Schools v«r« dlvldad Into groups bassd upon the soclosconomlc 
status of their students. Schools were further divided Into 
groups In which the students scored better than was predicted » at 
prediction* or poorer than prediction on BSTSt This enabled the 
researcherfl to form a tvo-by*three matrix (giving six groups of 
schools » e,g, one group containing schools of high socioeconomic 
status where students did better than was predicted). Differences 
In responses among these six groups of schools were Investigated 
using an analysis of variance (see Glossary) technique. 
Explanation of this response to the mandate of the Legislature 
forms the bulk of this report. 



IV. Future Activities of the Project 

In the future » the research team plans to continue to expand the 
LSES, The activities of Phase Two supplied a rich database with 
information collected from the participants with paper and pencil 
measures. While this is extremely important » it is not the only 
way to examine school effectiveness. During Phase Three of the 
project » which will occur during the 1984-85 school year» the LSES 
will concentrate on direct observation. Instead of viewing 
education as an input-output model (children from particular 
backgrounds enter schools with given characterletlcs and this 
results in certain outcomes)) during Phase Three» increased atten- 
tion will be focused on the process of education. 

Eight to 10 pairs of schools will be selected for study. Each 
pair will consist of two schools with similar socioeconomic and 
school characteristics » yet different levels of achievement. 
In-depth observations will be conducted to examine differences in 
faculty and student behaviors (such as the amount of time spent in 
actual instruct longtime on task) which might contribute to 
increased student learning. 

This phase of the study will be carried out by the Bureau of 
Research of the LDE with assistance from the Department of Educa- 
tion at Tulane University, It is projected that schools included 
in the study will be visited for three to five days at a time at 
least three times during the 1984-85 school year. During these 
visits* principals » teachers* and staff members will be inter- 
viewed and classes will be observed. Other places of observation 
will Include the hallways » cafeteria* and library. It is hoped 
that the outcome of this research will be specific recommendations 
that could be followed in efforts to increase student achievement 
at the elementary school level. 

This research will be greatly aided by a $25 > 000 grant from the 
Southeaetern Regional Council for Educational Improvement, This 
grant, which is renewable for at least one additional year» will 
permit a larger number of schools to be included in the study. It 
will also permit the researchers to spend more time engaged in 
field work than would have otherwise been the case. 
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In fulfillment of the requirements of the granting agency, a state 
coordinating committee was formed > consisting of one member each 
from the Departments of Education of the University of New Or- 
leans , Louisiana State University , and Northwestern Louisiana 
State University and a representative of the Public Affairs 
Research Council of Louisiana, This committee will aid in the 
research by reviewing results of the previous years and offering 
consultation on the 1984-85 school year and beyond. The LSES, it 
should be recalled » is a longitudinal study of at least five 
years' duration. 

For planning the future of the LSES, a report produced by Dr, 
William W. Falk of he L.S.U. Sociology Department offered many 
insights. His euggecited agenda for research » commissioned by the 
Bureau of Research of the LDE, is being adopted in several ways. 
First > as suggested > more emphasis will be placed in the principal 
as a force in the educational process in the school. In addition, 
time-on-task (teaching style and organization) will be a major 
focus. The suggestion which was most instrumental in the planning 
of the 1984-85 research was the one to spend more time in the 
schools, in ethnographic kinds of research. 

One other suggestion made in this report is already being imple- 
mented and will continue to be. Since one of the most compelling 
reasons for the LSES is the dissemination of information regarding 
school effectiveness, a great deal of LDE staff time was spent in 
presenting the results of the pilot study in Caddo Parish to local 
Caddo school personnel, LDE personnel, and the Legislature. This 
will, of course » continue. In addition. Information has been and 
will continue to be shared with professional educators through 
articles in professional journals and presentations at meetings 
such as the American Educational Research Association. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



RELEVANT LITERATURE 



Intr oduction 

The LSES has been guided by research that has preceded It. In 
this chapter, a summary of the school effectiveness literature 
will be presented. This review Is focused on those studies most 
relevant to the LSES. 

Many authors have correctly argued taat school effects research 
was. In large measure, a reaction to the Coleman (1966) study. 
Gilbert Austin (1979) explained: 

Coleman Is not saying schools don't make a difference. 
His report Indicates that If you compare children who 
have had no schooling, schooling has a great and Impor- 
tant effect at all socioeconomic levels. His writing 
Indicates that when you look for differences In the 
effect of schooling between schools. It Is difficult to 
Identify school-related variables that account for the 
observed differences, (p. 11) 

The differences In the Coleman study, were attributed largely to 
students' background factors such as socioeconomic status and 
race. 

That conclusion spawnad criticism, replication, and n In-depth 
examination of the factors possibly related to atuji^nt achieve- 
ment. The ensuing research has taken many forms; case studies, 
faculty Interviews, student questionnaires, «tc. Researchers 
focused on different levels of analysis. Some (like Rosenthal and 
Jacobsen, 1968, In their famous Pygmalion In the Classroom) looked 
at the Individual student. At the other extreme, Bldwell (1975) 
concentrated on district level variables. 

The researchers do not desire to engage In a debate over the 
proper methodology or level of analysis for this type of research 
but believe that many different perspectives possess some merit. 
The concentration here is on research at the school level, for 
that is the level of the LSES. The search is for school fac ors 
that helped to explain differences in student achievement scores. 
This is not to deny that there are classroom variables of great 
Importance. The next phase of the LSES will include an in-depth 
study at the classroom level. School level factors were merely 
the starting point of the investigation. 

In the LSES, the research effort reexamined some of the structural 
variables studied by others. Thus, in this chapter some of the 
findings related to school structure and faculty and student 
background characteristics will be discussed. Next, some of the 
research that guided thinking about procedural differences among 
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achools (homawork policies, tiroe-on-task, etc.) will be presented. 
Finally, prior research on a number of social-psychological 
variables— teachers' expectations, students' locus of control, 
etc. will be explored. Discussion will concentrate on findings at 
the elementary school level and upon regular education. Further, 
the discussion will be confined to studies in which "effective 
schools were defined in cognitive terms— i.e., increased student 
achievement. 

Justification for the use of cognitive measures at the school 
level is provided by Wellisch et al. in their 1978 study of 22 
elementary school participating in the Emergency School Aid Act 
(ESAA). They examined achievement data on the various grades in 
the ESAA for each school and defined as successful those schools 
in which "at least two grades gained in national percentile 
standing in one of the two subject areas and (2) at least one 
grade gained in the other area." This is very important because 
the participating schools were also divided into high and low 
socioeconomic status and racial composition. Based upon their 
work, they concluded that "differences in school success in 
raising student achievement cannot be accounted for by student 
background, since successful and nonsuccessful schools were not 
significantly different in SES and percent minority enrollment." 
In short, there are "school" effects to be found. 

Bldwell and Kasarda (1980) make an important distinction.^ 
"School," they say "is an organization chat conducts instruction,' 
while "schooling" is "the process through which instruction 
occurs." We begin with a brief look at "structural" and "back- 
ground" factors of the school and its participants and then move 
to the process of schooling. 



Background and School Variables 

A number of background factors related to schools have been 
studied. For the most part, these variables have not been shown 
to be related to student achievement. For example, Rutter et al. 
(1979) came to that conclusion about the size of the school and 
the age of the building. The finding about the age of the school 
building was also reported by Weber (1971). However, Rutter et 
al. (1979) did find that the state of repair of th* xhool and 
classrooms was related to achievement. The Phi Delta Kappa (1980) 
review of school effectiveness studies concurred in that conclu- 
sion. 

Several school characteristics related to faculty have been 
examined. McDlll and Rigsby (1973) were unable to link achieve- 
ment and teachers' salary. Hanushek (1970) in his study of 
California achools, found no relationship between school effec- 
tiveness and teacher education. Bldwell and Kasarda (1975) did 
find a positive relationship when they defined education as the 
percentage of the school's faculty possessing a master's degree. 
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In a consldtratlon of studant background variables, the most 
Important Is socioeconomic status. Whether defined as parental 
occupational status, paxvntal education status, or family income, 
socioeconomic status was almost universally shown to be very 
highly related to student achievement. This has been the case in 
Coleman's (1966) , Equality of Educational Opportunity, through 
Jencks et al. (1972) reanalysls of Coleman data to the present. 
Levin (1970) found this positive relationship between SES (see 
Glossary) and achievement when he used both education and occupa-* 
tlon statuses. 

This linking of SES and achievement has produced a debate among 
people Involved In school effectiveness research. Ron Edmonds 
(1979) argues that we need to get away from the Idea that the 
child's background Is the major factor In learning basic skills If 
we are going to reform our schools for the urban poor. Ralph and 
Fenneesey (1983) argue In response: 

To repudiate an established relationship between family 
background and schooling simply because It conflicts with 
one's goals Is neither pragmatically productive nor 
Intellectually respectable behavior, (p. 689) 



III. School Process Variables 

In this section, some aspects of what Bldwell and Kasarda (1980) 
call "schooling" are considered. Rutter et al. (1979) found 
positive relationships between both frequent assignment of home*^ 
work and the display of children * s work In the classrooms and 
schools. They also reported higher achievement In schools In 
which the teachers worked with their classes as a whole and did 
not divide them into small groups. It should be remembered here 
that Rutter was looklnt, ^ students In the British secondary 
schools who were approxlma.. / 14 years of age. Glenn and McLean 
(1981) found that In effective school the teachers helped to set 
the learning goals for their students. Benbow (1980) agrees that 
schools with a clearly defined academic sense of purpose produce 
higher student achievement. 

Much has been written about the Importance of tlme-on-task. Bloom 
(1974) Is a major proponent of the Idea that Increased time spent 
on academics produces Increased achievement. Stalllngs (1980) 
found this relationship In her research. Wiley and Harnlschf erger 
(1974) also came to this conclusion when they defined academic 
time as the amount of time spent In Instruction, as measured In 
hours per academic year. 

The prlnclpalshlp has been an active and fruitful area of school 
effectiveness research. Bossert et al. (1982) and Shoemaker and 
Fraser (1961) provide useful review articles on this topic. The 
principalis active leadership In the school Is one of the most 
commonly cited factors. It has been linked to student achievement 
both In cAse studies (for example, Weber, 1971) and In outlier 
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studies («uch as Austin's 1978 study of 30 outlier Maryland 
schools). Brookover and Uzotte (1979) found that in the schools 
in their study termed "improving'^ the principal was seen to be an 
effective instructional leader, Venesky an 1 Winfield (1980) in 
their De lava re-based research referred to this as ''achievement 
oriented leadership." 

Wellisch et al. (1978) pointed to the effective principal's 
involvement in emphasizing achievement by setting performance 
standards for the students. The New York State Study (1974) done 
by the Office of Education Performance Review and Llpham (1981) 
both related increased student achievement to the principal's 
visibility in the school — specifically his/her informal observa- 
tion ot classrooms. 



IV, School Climate Variables 

School climate is defined by Brookover et al, (1978) as "a 
school' 8 academic norms , expectations » and beliefs, " They say i 
further » that this climate » although related to the social compo*- 
sition of the student body» is not synonymous with it, Anderson i 
in her excellent 1982 review of school climate literaturei points 
out a number of other issues about school climate that researchers 
agree upon* First i they agree that such climate exists; second i 
that differences in the climates of various schools are complex 
and difficult to measure; third, that many types of student 
outcomes (not just cognitive ones but also affective behavior, 
values, and personal growth) are affected by the school's climate; 
and fourth that understanding school climate will contribute to 
the understanding and prediction of student behaviors. 

Many researchers have considered school climate. One of the most 
important studies is reported in the 1969 McDlll, Rigsby, and 
Myers and the 1973 McDlll and Rigsby pieces.. This study of high 
echool climate is significant in its own right, but also because 
it strongly influenced work by people such as Brookover. The 
McDill et al, research was conducted in 20 public high school in 
various cities across the United States, The researchers found a 
number of school climate factors associated with student achieve- 
ment. Among these factors are Academic emulation (the value 
placed on excellence in academics) ; intellectualismaesthetlcism 
(the value placed on the acquisition of knowledge); and an academ- 
ically oriented student status system (social rewards for academic 
excellence). These factors, as well as others, have been examined 
by researchers in school climate and many have been found to be 
related to school effectiveness. 

Student and faculty expectations are an often explored area of 
school climate. Principal's expectations for both teachers and 
students were found to be positively related to student achieve- 
ment by Austin (1978) in Maryland schools* Principals' expecta- 
tions were the most frequently reported significant variables in 
the case studies reviewed by the Phi Delta Kappa study (1980), 
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They w«r« also frequently cited in the effective urban school 
Htudles reviewed by Phi Delta Kappa. 

Teachers' expectations for their students were also often ex- 
plored. Glenn and McLean (1981), Rutter et al. (1979), Brookoyer 
and Schnieder (1975) and Brookovar et al. (1979) all connect high 
expectations and high (or at least improved) student achievement. 
Weil et al. (1984) compared effective and "typical" schools and 
found that in effective schools, teachers, parents, and children 
all held, perceived, and reported higher expectations for student 
achievement. 

Good (1981) offers an explanation for the effect of teachers' 
expectations when he arguea that teachers often treat low achiev- 
ers differently from high achievers. If the children see this 
differential treatment, it may reinforce their actions, efforts, 
and beliefs about themselves. 

Related to this is teachers' emphasis on academic performance. 
High expectations translate into a push by teachers for student 
improvement. The relationship between this push and school 
effectiveness has been noted by Weber (1971), McDlll and Rigsby 
(1973), Brookover et al. (1978), Brookover and Lezotte, (1979) and 
the Phi Delta Kappa review of 1980. 

Students' social psychological variables have not been ignored. 
Some of those studied are clearly climate-related. The rest were 
if not climate variables, at least strongly influenced by climate. 
Coleman's work in 1960's foreshadowed this when he found that the 
student's sense of futility about academic matters was strongly 
(and negatively) related to student achievement. This, inciden- 
tally, was one of the few social-psychological variables he looked 
at. The effect of this variable was again reported in 1975 by 
Brookover and Schneider and has continued to be explained in 
subsequent research. 

Crandall, Katkovsky, and Crandall (1965) examined another 
school-based social-psychological variable when they looked at 
student locus of control in academic matters. They found that, at 
least for girls, a positive locus of control (a feeling of respon- 
sibility for positive outcomes) is associated with higher reading, 
mathematics, and language achievement test scores among elementary 
school students. 

Expectations of academic performance have been shown to be related 
to effective schooling for students. This relationship has been 
demonetvated by a number of researchers, including Weber (1971), 
Brookover and Leasotte (1979), and Brookover et al. (1979). It was 
a prominent variable extracted from other research reviewed by the 
Phi Delta Kappa Study of 1980. 
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V. Brookovr'i 1979 School Effactlvness Study 

Th« 8lngl« study most Influ.ntial in th« formation of the LSES was 
th« work carrlad out by Brookovar at al. which was prasented in 
thair 1979 book: School Social Systems and Studa nt Achlevamant; 
Sc hools Can Meka a Difference . This study was conducted In 
Michigan: 68 schools In a state sample; 61 of these schools In a 
majority white sample; and a black sample with the seven majority 
black schools and an additional 23 majority black schools. Data 
regarding fourth and fifth grade students was obtained from 1) 
Michigan School Assessment Report, 2) student questionnaires, 3) 
teacher questionnaires, and 4) principal questionnaires. The 
Assessment report provided not only student test scores but also 
average teachers' salary, student body composition, and the number 
of professionals per thousand students. 

Questions were combined to form indicators of parental involve- 
ment, differentiation among student programs, classroom organiia- 
tlon, time allocation, and staff satisfaction. Factor analysis 
was used to combine school climate variables into a smaller number 
of factors. The dependent variables were student achievement 
scores, student self-concept of academic ability, and student 
self-reliance. 

The findings from this study were many. They found that, when 
entered into a regression model first, student SES is a major 
predictor of student achievement. However, when entered after 
school climate variables it adds only about 5 percent to the 
varlablrf explained. In all three samples, the most Important 
school climate variable is student sense of academic futility. 
This factor Included items such as "People like me will never do 
well in school even though we try hard." Also shown to be impor- 
tant were the students' perceptions of expectations placed upon 
them for present school performauCe and the teachers' perceptions 
of the future educational attainment of their students. Students 
perceptions of expectations placed Upon them for present school 
performance were assessed with two factors: "perceived present 
evaluation and expectations" and "perception of teacher push and 
norms." The former factor included questions such as "Would your 
teacher say you can do school work better, the same, or poorer 
than other people your age?" The latter contained questions such 
as "Of the teachers that you know in this school, how many tell 
students to try hard to do better on tests?" The teachers 
perceptions for the students future was examined with the factor 
"Ability, evaluations, expectations and quality of education for 
college." One oJ the items on this factor was, "How many of the 
students in your class are capable of getting A's and B's?' 

While there were some methodological and analytical shortcomings 
to this study, the LSES borrowed much from it. The questionnaires 
were adapted for use in Louisiana. A similar cognitive dependent 
variable was used. The data analysis employed by Brookover et al. 
served as a starting point for the LSES analyses. In fact, many 
of the LSES conclusions replicate those of Brookover et al. 
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VI. School Effgctlvness Projects In State Departments of Education 



Louisiana Is by no means alone In Its concern with effective 
schooling. Many other states have now or have had school effec- 
tiveness projects. These studies range from reviews of the 
literature to Intervention programs designed to Increase the 
effectiveness of a school or group of schools* 

Alaska commissioned a task force on effective schooling. This 
governor's task force did an extensive review of the literature. 
North Carolina's school effectiveness study was an analysis of 
''statistical Information routinely collected from local school 
systems." With this data^ originally collected for other use8» 
North Carolina's researchers conducted a regression analysis* 

Other states have or have had more extensive programs. The New 
York State efforts for Instance^ had three distinct parts. First 
the Department of Education conducted a regression study which 
Included factors at least partially under its control. Second » 
the Department commissioned a study which compared high and low 
outlying schools In a more In-depth analysis. Finally » It commis- 
sioned an observation study with 14 of the schools Identified by 
the outlier study as scoring above or below predicted achievement. 

The Connecticut Department of Education Is Involved In a volun- 
tary » school-based project to Improve schools. It uses* as Its 
definition of effective schools a definition proposed by Edmonds 
(1979). According to Connecticut » an effective school Is one In 
which the "proportion of low Income children obtaining mastery [of 
basic skills] Is the same as the proportion of middle Income 
children obtaining mastery" (Connecticut Department of Education » 
1981). Following an extensive review of the research literatutei 
questionnaires and Interview schedules were constructed* The 
analysis of a school, with these instruments! is carried out by 
the principal and faculty with the assistance of the State Depart- 
ment. In addition^ student achievement data and archival materi- 
als (such as student handbooks) are gathered* After the data are 
presented to the faculty » a school-based planning team is desig- 
nated to implement changes. The State Department assists here by 
identifying potential resource people for particular aspects of 
school Improvement* 

These are obviously not all» or even a large part» of the school 
effectiveness projects occurring in the United States. Other 
states (for example » Arkansas i Calif omia» Kentucky » and New 
Jersey) have been involved in this area. City school systems 
(e.g., Detroit, Philadelphia, and Milwaukee) have also been 
active. 

Many of these— and we Include the Louisiana project here—are 
following the excellent suggestions for research given by Anderson 
(1982). She recommends 1) using variables relevant to students as 
a group, 2) using outliers so that differences are more clear, 3) 
using stratification (for example, high, middle, and low 
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•ocioMonoBlc .tatui), A) uilng ln-d«pth observation, 5) conduct- 
ing longitudinal itudlti, *nd 6) using sxpsrimsntal msthods. 

Tb« rsport of th« first full ys*r of th« LSES which follows is the 
report of a study in which we used relevant variables, stratified 
by SES and by perforMnce, considered outliers, and built on 
research we conducted previously. We will continue this longitu- 
dinal effort next by doing in-depth observations In pairs of 
outlying schools and finally, we plan to use the knowledge gained 
in an experiment to change a group of schools into more effective 



ones. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
DESIGN. METHODOLOGY. AND EXPLORATORY ANALYSE 



I. Overvlev 

The LSES is a long-term undertaking. It has been conceived as at 
least a five-year program. This report contains the results of 
analyses conducted on data collected in 1982-83 during Phase Two 
of the project. This data analysis was completed during the 
1983-84 school year. 

The LSES used both the study population of 270 schools with third 
grades in the 12 selected districts and a 76 school sample drawn 
by Dr. David L. Bay less of the Research Triangle Institute. This 
sample, selected from those 270 schools with third grade classes, 
WAS drawn with the requirement that the characteristics would be 
similar enough to the state's to enable extrapolation of the 
results to the state as a whole. (See Figure IV. 1.) 

Both primary data (collected by the administration of question- 
naires to principals, teachers, and students) and secondary data 
(collected from central office files and LDE records) were gath- 
ered. One of the most significant aspects of the LSES data 
collection was that all data which were not provided by the 
central staff of the district were collected by LDE personnel. 
This afforded greater control over the data than is usually the 
case in projects of this magnitude. 

While the LSES included both quantitative and qualitative methods 
of assessing school effectiveness, this report is concerned with 
the quantitative measures. Results of these analyses will be 
presented in subsequent chapters. The qualitative methods, which 
were ethnographic observations in four schools from two districts, 
will be summarized in a later report. 



II. Secondary Data 

Data were collected from 12 districts (Bossier, Caddo, East Baton 
Rouge, Jefferson, Lincoln, Monroe, Morehouse, Ouachita, Rapides, 
St. Martin, Tangipahoa, and Vermilion). Some of these data were 
gathered from central office files. These included faculty 
characteristics such as NTE scores and years of teaching or 
administration experience. A full list of variables collected 
from the files is presented in Appendix 1. 

Caddo, East Baton Rouge, and Jefferson parishes provided data on 
computer tapes and the other districts provided written informa- 
tion. A few districts required some assistance to gather the 
information and three parishes (Tangipahoa, St. Martin, and 
Morehouse) requested data collection forms to be distributed to 
their faculty. LDE personnel travelled to all districts to 
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Figure IV. 1 
Sampling Frame for tha LSES Fhaaa Ona 



Universe 



795 Schools In 
Louisiana with 
Third Grade 
Classrooms 



Study Population 



270 Schools with 
Third Grade 
Classrooms In 
12 Districts 



Study Sample 



76 Schools 
Sampled from 
Study Population 
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explain and. If nacefisary, to aaslst In the collection o£ this 
Information. 



This data collection effort was carried out during the fall and 
winter of 1982. After that period, a great deal of effort was 
expended In verifying the data (using LDE files In the Bureaus of 
Elementary and Secondary Education) and In putting all data into a 
similar format. 

In addition, data were drawn from the BST files. The assistance 
of the Bureau of Accountability of the LDE was Invaluable In this 
effort. Student demographic characteristics (mothers^ and fa- 
thers* education, percentage of fathers and mothers who are 
professionals, and percentage of the student body that Is white) 
were taken from BST answer sheets which had been completed by the 
third grade teachers. These data for all 12 districts participat- 
ing were placed In another dataset. It was assumed that the 
characteristics of the third graders would not differ systemat- 
ically from those of the school as a whole. Thus, when data were 
analyzed at the school level, the mean for third graders was used 
to approximate the school mean. 

Since the decision had been made to conduct all analyses at the 
school level, all data In this secondary analysis was averaged at 
that level. This procedure was carried out for all data collected 
during this part of Phase Two of the LSES. 

There were several problems encountered during this endeavor. 
Much emphasis was to be placed on analyses concerning the NTE 
Coc'iions and Area Scores of the teachers and principals. In fact, 
the 12 districts were selected. In part, because they had some NTE 
data prior to the state requirement of 1976. Unfortunately, the 
districts were not uniform In the distribution of NTE scores . 
Some districts contained a sizable number of faculty with recorded 
scores. But overall, an Insufficient number of such scores were 
available for the complex statistical analyses that had been 
planned. 

Some districts, because of differences in recording procedures, 
had difficulty providing the years of experience a teacher had in 
the school he/she is teaching in now. They could provide only 
total experience and district experience. 

It was difficult to consider faculty salary data. Some districts 
Included PIPs (professional Improvement program) incr'^.menta and 
others did not. In a few cases, PIPs was given for some teachers 
and not for others. 

Some districts provided experience data which Included the school 
year in question. Others supplied data form salary files which 
did not give credit for the present teaching year. 

In some cases, more than one set of information was provided for 
each school. This often presented the problem of matching the 
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teachar'i data In on« iat with data for th« sane teachar in anoth- 
ar. Tha resaarchara conatructed a data baaa conslating of teach- 
era who could be varlfiad aa baing on tha facultlea of tha achools 
In queatlon during tha spring of 1982. 



Ill, Primary Data 

Additional data were collected to answer questions that secondary 
data could not address. The researchers were Interested In 
exploring variables related to increased student achievement, 
especially educational school cllaate variables. 

A variety of data was collected. Not only did the study include 
the usual cognitive variables (test scores) but also a variety of 
social psychological variables such as student expectations, 
self -concept, and locus of control. These social psychological 
variables will be viewed both as dependent variables and as 
independent variables affecting student achievement. The major 
emphasis of the LSES will be on student achievement in fulfillment 
of the legislative mandate. 

Because of the scope of the data collection in this phase of the 
study, it was impossible to Include all 270 schools in the 12 
districts that were in the secondary data analysis. Dr. David L. 
Bay less, senior statistical scientist with the Research Triangle 
Institute in North Carolina, was selected to choose a sample for 
the LSES. See Appendix 2 for a complete report on the sampling 
procedures used. His major goal was to provide a sample of 
schools which is as representative of the schools in the 12 dis- 
tricts as possible and in which school achievement levela within 
these districts are proportionately represented. 

The decision was made early in tha project to allow each school in 
a district an equal probability •€ being selected. Schools were 
not, therefore, weighted by the .number of students enrolled. It 
was also decided by the LDE to not "oversample" the extremes of 
the distribution; that is, not to select a disproportionate number 
of very high and vary low achieving schools. The goal. Instead, 
was to produce a sample representative of the achievement levels 
within each of the study districts. 

The sampling frame (see Glossary) for the study was a list of all 
schools in the 12 districts which had third grade students. This 
source of data was the 1981-82 school year file of the LDE and the 
achievement and demographic information of the 1981-82 Louisiana 
Basic Skills Test at the second grade level. After adjusting for 
schools which no longer enrolled third graders and for those which 
added third grades, the final number of eligible achools was 270. 
Data included were the Department's school code, average educa- 
tional level of mother (1 - less than 8 years of schooling to 5 - 
attended college), average language arts scores, and the number of 
third graders in the school. 
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It was planntd to include 75 schools in the sample. However , two 
schools were included in the sample because their inclusion was a 
condition of their district's participation in the LSES. Since 
one more school from that district was chosen at random, the final 
sample size was 76 schools. The number of schools included from a 
district ranged from two schools in Lincoln Parish to 17 schools 
in East Baton Rouge Parish. This allocation was based on the 
number of schools with third grades in each district. 

Three variables were used by Bayless to stratify the sampling 
frame: the district of the school, the average educational level 
of mothers In the school, and the average language arts score of 
each school. Within each district » schools were first stratified 
by mother's educational level and within these strata, when the 
number of schools in the district permitted, by the language arts 
score. Schools were then randomly chosen from the strata. 

Two sets of comparisons were made to evaluate the quality of the 
sample. Dr. Bayless compared the average number of third graders 
per school, the average educational level of the mothers, and 
average language arts score of the state population to those 
variableB from the study population and finally to the selected 
sample. As can be seen from Table IV. 1, the only noticeable 
difference came in the number of third graders per school. The 
schools in the study sample are slightly larger than average. 

Researchers from the LSES also compared the sample with the study 
population and the state as a whole. This set of comparisons was 
done with 1982-83 data from third grade Louisiana Basic Skills 
Tests. Both language arts and mathematics scores were compared, 
in addition to a number of demographic and faculty character is*- 
tics. As can be seen from Table IV. 2, the 12 district study 
population and the sample both have a mean mother's and father *s 
educational level that is slightly higher than the mean for the 
state. All other comparisons show remarkably similar characteris-- 
tics. From this, it may be concluded that the study sample (see 
Glossary) is representative (at least in the selected variables) 
both of the study population of all schools with third grades In 
the 12 districts and of the state population of third grade 
schools as a whole. 

Two measures of student achievement were analyzed as the dependant 
variable in this phase of the LSES. The BST was one of these. 
The BST is actually two teats: Language Arts (both reading and 
writing) and Mathematics. These tests produced by the LDE Bureau 
of Accountability are a direct response to the mandate of R.S. 
17:391. The main characteristics of this program are: (1) it is 
given to every student In each grade included in the testing 
program, (2) performance on the test As the main criterion for 
promotica to the next grade, and (3) state funded compensatory 
education is required for any student whose score does not meet or 
exceed the performance standard on the tests. In the spring of 
1982, the BSTs were given to the second grade students. Each year 
a grade level is being added. Thus in 1983 the BST scores were 
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Tabl* IV. I 



S«l«cted Charact«rl0tlct of StAttwldt Population, Study 
Population, and Study Sampla: 1981-82 School Yaar Data 



Se lac tad 
Charactarlttlcs 


btataviaa 

Population 


obuay 
Population 


Randomly Sa lac tad 
Sampla of Schoola 


Nunib6r ot bcnoois 
with Third Grade 


795 


270 


76 

Unvalghtad 


Ualghtad 


Average Number of 
Third Graders per 
School 


66.3 


68.3 


76.3 




Average Educa- 
tlonal^Level of 
Mother 


3.7 


3.9 


3.9 


3.9 


Average Language 

Arts Score 


93.10 


93.69 


93.41 


93.15 



For mother's educational level: 3 - attended high school; 4 ■ 
graduated from high school. 
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Table IV. 2 



Selected Characteristics of Statewide Population, Studjf 
Population, and Study Sample: 1982-83 School Year Data 
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For mothers' and fathers' education: 2 - attended high school; 3 " 
j^radiifited from high schoolt 

For mean highest degree of faculty: 2 « bachelor's degree; 3 « 
master's degree. 



available for the third grade students in the 76 school sample of 
the LSES. Only those students who were classified as "regular 
education" or "gifted and talented" were included in the study. 

The major difficulty with the research use of the BST is its 
restricted range of scores* It should be remembered that the BST 
was designed as a test of minimum skills. As such, it is a 
particular example of a type of test referred to as "criteri- 
on-referenced." These tests are developed to measure "...student 
achievement in terms of a criterion standard" and "thus provide 
information as to the degree of competence attained by a particu- 
lar student which is independent of reference to the performance 
of others" (Glaser, 1971, p. 8). Although obviously appropriate 
for evaluating student weaknesses, the BST was not designed to be 
used in any sort of comparative fashion. It is more important 
here to look at the student ' s grasp of particular classes or 
domains of tasks than to look at how that student (or his class) 
performs relative to others. We observed, as we had predicted, a 
very limited range of student scores, with the majority of stu- 
dents meeting the cut-off score required for passing. Despite 
these limitations, we examined BST scores for the students in the 
LSES in order to tie the project more closely to other portions of 
the Louisiana accountability pro^jram. 

Some analyses were done with scores from the BST, but another 
source of achievement data was also used. The Educational Devel- 
opment Series (EDS), lower primary level (for grades 2 and 3), as 
developed by Scholastic Testing Service (STS) was given to third 
graders in the 76 participating schools between January and March 
1983. Because the test, as originally designed, was too long for 
the LSES research agenda, STC was commissioned to develop a 
special Louisiana edition of the EDS containing half as many 
questions as the original. All sections of the test were included 
except the nonverbal reasoning section. Thus, Verbal, Reading, 
English, and Mathematics tests were given. special Louisiana 

edition was developed to be as representative as possible of the 
test as a whole. 

The EDS was designed for use in comparing students. It is a 
norm-referenced test. As such, it permits evaluation of a stu- 
dent *s achievement "...in terms of a comparison between his 
performance and the performance of other members of the group" 
(Glaser, 1971, p.9). As Glaser sums it up: "They (NRTs) tell that 
one student Is more or less proficient than another, but do not 
tell how proficient either of them is with respect to the subject 
matter involved" (p. 9). The EDS and the BST are, therefore, 
different types of measures df»signed with different purposes. The 
BST gives more specific information about each student, and the 
EDS allows comparisons of groups of students. (For further 
explanation of the differences between norm-referenced and crite- 
rion-referenced tests, see Thorndike 1976).] 

It 1h Important to use both of these tests as dependent variables. 
It was necessary that the dependent variables be highly related to 
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the Louisiana curriculum in order to provide valid measures of 
"school effects" in Louisiana schools. Since the BSTs were 
constmcced with performance standards taken d ..rectly from the 
Louisiana public school curriculum, they ar^. relevant. The 
researchera' concern,- then, was with the relationship between the 
curriculum and the EDb. 

In fact the EDS was shown to be reasonably similar to both the 
Louisiana curriculum and the testing program. A study undertaken 
by the Bureaus of Research and Accountability of the LDE Office of 
Research and Development compared the EST and EDS instruments. 
The study included approximately 5,000 third grade students whose 
EST scores could be matched with their EDS scores. This examina- 
tion of the construct and decision validity (see Glossary) of the 
third grade EST led to the conclusion that, although correlations 
between the tests were low, the EST and the EDS tests identify 
students in a similar manner. Those students deficient in Mathe- 
matics and/or Language Arts achievement who were identified by one 
of the tests would very likely be so identified by the other. See 
Appendix 3. 

Thus, it appears that the EDS scores, with their wide range of 
values, are a reasonable measure of student achievement in Louisi- 
ana. The use of this test battery meets, as much as possible, the 
mandate of R.S. 17:391 which called for the identification of 
factors related to student learning in Louisiana. 

Data were also collected with a series of questionnaires developed 
by the Bureau of Research. Instruments for principals, teachers, 
and students were designed. The major input into these was the 
work of Brookover et al. (1979). In his study, faculty and stu- 
dents in three samples of Michigan schools were questioned about 
their perceptions of the school and its social clim.ite. Many of 
the items on the LSES instrument were adopted from Brookover. In 
addition, many additions and changes were made. Several items 
were inserted into the faculty instruments ^.s a result of discus- 
sions with collaborators from the Education Department of Tulane 
University. Examples of these Include the questions concerning 
the amount of time the principal spends in selected activities, 
items regarding the priorities of teachers and principal, and 
inquires about the number of times during a day that class is 
interrupted by messages, etc. 

Items which sought data on the socioeconomic status of the teach- 
ers were adapted from two sources. First, McDill and Rigsby 
(1973) provided a format for requesting the number of years of 
education completed by the teacher's father and mother and by the 
teacher him/herself. The occupations of teachers' parents were 
obtained with questions adapted from the National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School Class of 1972 (NLS). The NLS format was 
particularly appropriate since "schoolteacher" was one response 
option. This allowed the investigators to look at the effect of 
parental occupation and the respondent's attitudes and expecta- 
tlony. 
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Ten quest iuns asBessing self-concept of the teachers and princi- 
pals were provided by the work of Morris Rosenberg. Rosenberg's 
often-used Self-Esteem Scale assesses general self-concept with 
questions such as "1 feel I am a person of worthy on an equal 
plane with others/' The possible responses to these 10 items 
range from ''strongly agree" to "strongly disagree/' An additional 
social-psychological variable was provided by the use of items 
from the Locus of Control Scale for Teachers designed by Taj lor, 
Sadowski, and Peacher, (198L) which was included in both the 
teachers' and the principal's instruments. Ten questions were 
selected from the 20-item scale. These items, which had response 
options ranging from strongly agree to strongly disagree, tapped 
the teacher's perception of his/her ability to influence classroom 
events and student actions and accomplishments. 

Two types ot questions were added to the students' questionnaires. 
They were > as on the faculty instruments, measures of self-concept 
and locus ot control , Eight questions were selected (through 
pretesting in the pilot year) from the Intellectual Achievement 
Responsibility Questionnaire designed by Crandall, Katkovsky, and 
Cranuali (1965). Included in these we^'e items such as "When you 
learn something quickly in school, is it usually: a, because you 
paid close attention, or b, because the teacher explained it 
clearly?" 

Student self-concept was examined with six questions from Dimen- 
sions of Self-Concept* designed by Michael and Smith of the 
University of Southern '^alifornia for the Los Angeles Unified 
School District in 1976t Self-concept specific to the educational 
situaticm was measured with questions such as "I like to answer 
questions In class." Responses ranged from "never or almost 
nevGr" to "always or almost always'* cn a Lhree-point scale. 

It may be obvious by now, and will certainly be so upon examina- 
tion of the three questionnaires (See Appendices 4, 5, and 6), that 
a great deal of effort was put in to collecting data which would 
allow the comparison of faculty, perceptions to student perceptions 
of the same issue. Comparisons were possible between all possible 
pairs (student-teacher, student-principal, teacher-principal) as 
well as between different types of schools. This is one of the 
most important contributions of the LSES , and one which was 
^^reatiy Influenced by Brookover et al. (1979). 

A list of all data elements Included in the LSES is provided in 
Appendix I. This list of variables includes those from secondary 
sources (such as district central office files), those collected 
as part of the state's BST program, and those collected by the 
LSES staff. Many of the variables are available for all 270 
schools with third grades located in the 12 study districts; 
uthars are available only for the sample of 76 Schools. Figure 
IV.:' Hummnriz(-vs all datasets used in the LSES Phase Twot 
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Figure IV. 2 
Suamary of Datasets Used In LSES Phase Two 
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IV. Data Collection 



Data for this part of the study were collected by personnel In the 
LDE Bureau of Research. This afforded more control over the 
quality of the data than Is often the case. Approximately 3h 
hours was required to collect all Information needed from the 
students. In smaller schools* a research team would spend either 
a morning or afternoon In data collection. The team remained for 
the entire day In the larger schools. 

The team first met with the school principal and any faculty 
members that he/she wished to be party to the meeting. Although a 
letter had been sent to each principal explaining the LSES* the 
goals, purposes, and procedures of the study were explained in 
some detail. 

At the conclusion of this meeting, the principal waa given his/her 
questionnaire. The principal was asked to fill It out during the 
LDE visit to the school. If that was not possible » he/she was 
requested to forward the completed questionnaire to the Bureau of 
Research. Following this briefings each member of the research 
team went into a third grade classroom. The LSES was explained to 
each teacher and he/she was given instructions on completing the 
teacher's questionnaire. 

The researchers then requested that the teacher leave the room. 
This not only allowed time for the ceacher to respond to the 
questionnaire with few interruptions! but also permitted the LDE 
researcher to have greater control ovt^r the research situation. 
The EDS test was administered first, followed by the opinion 
questionnaire. The daily schedule of the school was complied with 
as much as possible so that the children's day was not disturbed. 
Thus, a portion of the test was given prior to the recess break, 
and a portion was given after. The length of the EDS and its 
division into four distinct parts made this relatively easy to do. 

Great care was taken to explain the use of computers-readable 
answer sheets to the students. They were given instructions prior 
to beginning each section of the test. Care was also taken to 
allay the children's concerns about the uses of the test. They 
were told that the EDS was being given to see "how much boys and 
girls in your school leatn," and not to test a particular student. 
An administrator's manual, designed and produced by Scholastic 
Testing Service, was used by each test giver. Thus, the same 
instructions and explanations were given to each class. 

After the test papers were collected, questionnaire forms were 
distributed. Here, the researchers explained that this was an 
opinion measure and that there were no wrong answers as long as 
the student expressed what he/she believed. The questionnaires, 
unlike the tests which required a separate answer sheet, required 
the respondent to circle the number of the chosen .esponse. Each 
item and all of its response options were read to the class. It 
wee found that, with this procedure, even the poor readers among 
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the studants were able to follow along. Possible student ques- 
tions and suggested responses were discussed by the research team 
prior to data collection in order to standardize this portion of 
the study as much as possible • 

Data collection began in Caddo and Bossier parishes during the 
second week of January 1983. It continued through February and 
ended the second week in March. The researchers had two goals in 
this collection process: first, to collect data in as short a time 
as possible to avoid any differences in responses due only to the 
passage of time, and second t to finish visiting the schools prior 
to the administration of the third grade BST tests which were 
given March 21 through 25» 1983. 

* 

Response rates (the percentage of possible respondents providing 
data to the project) were quite high for every aspect of the LSES. 
Of the 250 teachers who were included in the LSES> 247 returned 
questionnaires. This was a response rate of 98.8 percent. Seven- 
ty-four of the 76 principals (or 97.4 percent) returned their 
instruments. There were 5>829 children enrolled in third grades 
in the selected schools. Of these* 5|389 (or 92,5 percent) 
responded to the questionnaires and 5>402 (or 92.7 percent) took 
the EDS test battery. The percentage of enrolled children for 
whom we have data is very close to the average percentage of 
students who are present in school on a given day. For compari- 
sonf the state average percentage of attendance for 1982-83 was 
93.2 percent. Almost all the students present on the day of the 
visit provided usable information to the LSES. 



Data Processing 

A great deal of time between the end of data collection in March 
1983 and the beginning of data analysis in the fall of 1983 was 
spent in putting all the information into machine readable form. 
For districts whose central offices provided data on computer 
tape, smaller datasets had to be drawn with only those people who 
met the criteria of the study. Many districts provided informa- 
tion in written form. This all had to be keypunched and put into 
a format which would allow combination with other data in the 
LSES. The secondary data were organized into 12 datasets (one for 
each participating district) at the individual faculty member 
level. Although data analysis was not conducted at this level, 
there is the possibility for so doing at a later date* 

Basic Skills Test results and the socioeconomic data on the stu- 
dents , which was collected as part of the BST were provided to the 
LSES by the LDE Bureau of Accountability. Only those 270 schools 
in the 12 participating districts were included. 

The researchers opted to consider "school effects**— that is, 
effects which are related to the school as a whole. Toward this 
end, all variables in these data files were averaged at the school 
level and placed in a separate data file. 
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Primary data (thac collectdd by LSES reaearchera) waa proceased in 
thraa waya. Aa part of the contract, Scholaatic Tasting Service 
procesaed the EDS test papers and provided a computer tape with 
the teating informationt Student questionnaires were keypunched 
outside the the LDE and a tape of these results was provided. 
Finally, Bureau of Research staff entered all faculty question- 
naire data. Again, since the emphasis was at the school level, a 
data base was constructed with the school means for all the rele- 
vant variables. 



Plan for Analyzing Data 

Analysis of the LSES data commenced with an exploration of the 
secondary data. Students and faculty of certain characteristics 
enter school (input) and students of certain achievement leave 
school (output). What goes on during the day-to-day operations of 
the school is not considered here. This is perhaps the most 
"classic" form of school effectiveness research which follows a 
model laid out by earlier researchers such as Coleman (1966) and 
Summers and Wolfe (1977). 

Characteristics of the students (mothers* education, fathers* 
education, etc.) and of the teachers (years of teaching experi- 
ence, highest degree attained, etc.) were considered as inputs. 
Mean school score on the EST Language Arts and Mathematics tests 
were considered as outputs. After means were constructed to look 
at the characteristics of the overall 270 schools, the school 
means for the included variables were entered into a regression 
model. The goal here was to explain as much as possible of the 
variance in student achievement scores when considering certain 
input variables. 

Another set of regression modelf? was developed for the 76 schools 
where the children took the HDS. The same input variables were 
used to examixie their effect on another measure of achlevemenfi. 
It was assumed that a larger percent of variance explained (r ) 
would be obtained Ut"lng this norm referenced test as the dependent 
variable aince the range of scores on it is wider than the range 
on the criterion referenced BST. 

It ahould be noted that not all the variables originally selected 
were put into the regression analyses. NTE Area and Commons 
scores ware not Included since fewer teachers than expected had 
scores recorded. Salary data were eliminated since the research- 
ers could not establish with certainty that PIPs salaries were 
included. Total years o.'' teaching experience was chosen for use 
over years of experience In thf- present school since the reaearch- 
ers had more complete data fc>: that variable. One district In 
particular had difficulty .n providing years of teaching In 
present school. Absences of the faculty was also eliminated from 
consideration because the researchers lacked complete data. One 
student variable wao eliminated from conalderatlon. Although 
aignlf leant ly related to achievement among fourth graders, so few 
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third gradtrt were suspended that conBld«ratlcn of suspension data 
was demiiid useltss. 

In summary I studsnt achievement scores were used as the dependent 
variable In regression analyses conducted at the school level. 
Teacher I principal i and student characteristics from the secondary 
data were entered Into the equations as Independent variables. 

The analysis of the data collected from the central office and LDE 
files was Just the beginning of the exploration of school effec- 
tiveness In Louisiana. A substantial amount of other data were 
collected from principals i teachers of third grades i and third 
grade students from the 76 schools In the Bay less sample for LS£S. 
Several analyses were conducted using this information. 

Schools were divided into groups dependent upon student SES. To 
do thlSi the school means for mother*s educatloni father*s educa- 
tloni percentage of fathers who are professionals i percentage of 
mothers who are professionals i and percentage of the student body 
that is white were factor analyzed. Schools were divided into two 
groups: high and low socioeconomic status. 

The schools were also divided into groups based upon the perfor- 
mance of their students on the BST relative to their predicted 
performance. Predicted score on the BST for each school was 
obtained with a regression model developed by the Bureau of 
Researchi which was based upon the model used by the LDE to 
predict district-wide performance on the BST. After actual school 
mean attainment on the BST was compared with predicted attainment i 
schools were assigned to one of three categories: effective 
schools (those scoring above prediction) i typical schools (those 
scoring at prediction) » and ineffective schools (those scoring 
below prediction). 

A number of factor analyses were done on these primary data. 
Appropriate items from the principal* s questionnaires were put 
into a principal component factor analysis with varlmax rotation 
(see Glossary) using the Statistical Analysis Sys- 
tem— SAS — computer program. Before the factor analysis was 
carried outi self-concept and locus of control items were combined 
to form four scales (positive self-concept i negative self-concept, 
internal locus of control, and external locus of control). These 
scales were used in the factor analysis along with other numeric 
variables from the instrument. Factors (groups of variables) 
having eigenvalues (see Glossary) of 1.0 or greater were retained 
for further consideration. The same procedure was carried out on 
the student Instruments and those of the teachers (after each 
Included item was averaged at the school level). Thus, three sets 
of factors resulted from this part of the analysis. 

Each set of factors (i.e., student, teacher, and principal) was 
entered into a regression analysis In an effort to predict scores 
on the BST and the EDS. A series of Pearson product moment 
correlations (see Glossary) was also calculated to further assess 
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the factors just discussed and the EDS and BST« Although there 
were a number of possible variables to serve as dependent variable 
In these analyses, the majority of them were conducted using the 
school mean basic slclllf. test composite score as constructed by 
STS. 

Two other factor analyses were carried out In this stage of the 
project. First, variables related to the socioeconomic status of 
teachers (parents* education and occupation — especially whether 
the teacher's mother was also a teacher) were drawn from the 
teachers' questionnaires and put Into a principal component factor 
analysis with varimax rotation. Second, a factor analysis of 
student and school characteristics was done, producing factors 
related, to students' socioeconomic status, faculty composition, 
and faculty preparation, Pearson correlations were done with 
these factors also. 

Thus, five distinct sets of factors were produced and correlated 
with mean school student achievement scores. An examination of 
the results of these analyses enabled the researchers to select a 
smaller number of factors which were significantly related to 
student achievement ♦ This pared down list of factors was then 
entered into a regression analysis to examine the relative contri- 
bution of student, teacher, principal, and school characteristics 
to the academic achievement of the students. 

The researchers also carried out another type of factor analysis. 
The factors found to be significantly related to student achieve- 
ment scores were themselves put into a factor analysis. Referred 
to as "second order factor analysis," this procedure groups the 
factors along particular dimensions. From this, a number of 
second order factors (or groups of factors) was produced. These 
factors were then entered into a regression model in an effort to 
test their relative contributions to student achievement test 
scores. 

In addition, series of analyses of variance (ANOVAs, see Glossary) 
were designed to explore the differences among groups of schools. 
As pointed out earlier, the 76 schools in the study sample were 
divided two different ways: first, into high and low socioeconomic 
status schools; and second, into schools scoring above, at, or 
below prediction. When put into an ANOVA, this allowed for a two 
by three design, or divided the schools into six groups based upon 
both the students' SES and their performance on achievement tests. 
One of the major advantages of the ANOVA technique is that the 
researcher can look for statistically significant results due to 
any one of the independent variables (called a "main" effect) or 
due to the combination of variables (called an "interaction" ef- 
fect). 

A detailed discussion of all analyses Is presented subsequently. 
The remainder of this chapter contains descriptive and 
correlational results. Chapter Five contains factor and 
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regrasslon «n«ly6ea» while Chapter Six contains the results of the 
analyaae of variance. 



VII. Exploratory Analyses 

A. Analyses of Study Population 

!• Correlations 

Three sets of data were used to analyze the study 
population of 270 schools: Louisiana Basle Skills Test 
data» secondary data from district office f lXeiD» and 
secondary data from Louisiana State Department of 
Education files. 

The Pearson product--moment correlation coefficients 
between scores on the Louisiana Basic Skills Tests and 
secondary school variables are found In Table IV. 3. The 
correlations reported In this table are not particularly 
large* although some are statistically significant. One 
potential explanation for the lack of high correlations 
Is the distribution of scores for the Louisiana Basic 
Skills Tests . Since these tests are criteria 
on<-referenced tests » the distribution of scores across 
schools may not be normally distributed t and this may 
result In deflated correlation coefficients. 

2. Regressions 

As indicated in Table IV. 4, multiple regression (see 
Glossary) models using student socioeconomic status 
variables alone predict 28 to 31 percent of the variance 
in Louisiana Basic Skills language arts scores. School 
variables alone (average highest degree attained by 
faculty » average faculty tenure at the school » etc.) 
explain 10 to 13 percent of the variance in Louisiana 
Basic Skills language arts scores. Together the two 
sets of variables predict 34 to 45 percent of the 
variance in scores on this tost. 

3. Factor Analyses 

Often variables such as student socioeconomic status are 
highly correlated t Performing analyses which include 
several highly correlated variables may result in 
misleading or confusing findings. Factor analysis may 
be used to reduce several highly correlated variables 
into a few underlying factors composed of those many 
variables. Results of factor analyses of the socioeco- 
nomic and school variables in the study population are 
found in Table IV. 5. Four factors emerged. These 
factors were then used in regression analyses to predict 
scores on the Louisiana Basic Skills Tests. Results of 
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Table IV. 3 



Correlation Coefficients Between Scores on the Louisiana 
Basic Skills Tests and Secondary School Variables 



Variable 


All Schools in 
Study Population 


Schools in 
Study Population 

In Which at 
Least AO Percent 
of Faculty Had 
NTE Common Scores 


Average Percent Correct 
on BST Language Arts Test 


£ 


11 


£ 


ri 


Percent of Faculty That 
is White 


.17** 


271 


. 19* 


159 


Average NTE Common 
Examination Score of 
Faculty 


-.05 


255 


-.11 


159 


Average Passing Rate on 
the NTE of Univer- 
sities that Faculty 
Attended 


.17** 


271 


.19* 


159 


Average Highest Degree 
Attained by Faculty 


.04 


271 


.19* 


159 


Average Total Experi- 
ence of Faculty 


.01 


271 


.11 


159 


Average School Experi- 
ence of Faculty 


.00 


266 


.12 


125 
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Table IV. 3 (Continued) 



Variable 


All Schools In 
Study Population 


Schools In 
Study Population 

In Which at 
Least 40 Percent 
of Faculty Had 
NTE Conmion Scores 


Average Percent Correct 
on BST Mathematics Test 




n 




n 


Percent of Faculty That 
Is White 


.00 


271 


.04 


159 


Average NTE Contmon 
Examination Score 
of Faculty 


-.08 


255 


-.09 


159 


Average Passing Rate on 
the NTE of Univer- 
sities that Faculty 
Attended 


.04 


271 


.06 


159 


Average Highest Degree 
Attained by Faculty 


.06 


271 


.18* 


159 


Average Total Experi- 
ence of Faculty 


-.02 


271 


.03 


159 


Average School Experi- 
ence of Faculty 


-.07 


266 


-.06 


125 



* £<.05 
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Table IV. 4 

Variance in BST Language Arts Scores Explained by Student SES and School Characteristics^ 





Observat 
Weight< 
Number of 1 
in Schi 


ions Not 
Bd by 
Students 

30l 


Observa 
Weight( 
Number of 
in Sc 


tlons 
Bd by 
Students 
iiool 


Including Only Those 
Weighted Observations 
In Which at Least ADZ 
of the Faculty Took 


Variables In the Model 


Multiple r^ 


2 

Adjusted r^ 


Multiple r^ 


2 

Adjusted £ 


Multiple 


2 

Adjusted £ 


Student SES Alone^ 


.28 


.26 


.31 




NA 


NA 


School Characterifltica Alnnp^ 


.10 


.07 


.13 


.10 


NA 


NA 


Student SES and School 
Characteristics Tonether 


NA 


NA 


.34 


.31 


.45 


.41 



All of these multiple regression models were statistically significant ( £<.05 or less). 

2 

Student SES variables included mothers' educational level, percent mothers who are professionals, fathers' 
educational level, percent fathers who are professionals, and percent of the student body that is white. 

3. 

School characteristics Included percent of the faculty that is white, average NTE Common Examination score 
t of faculty, average passing rate on the NTE of the universities that the faculty attended, average highest 
degree attained by faculty, and average total ami school experience of the faculty. 
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Table IV. 5 



Factor Analysis of Socioeconomic and 
School Variables Predicting BST Scores 



Variable Name 


Factor 
One 
Loadinfts 


Factor 
Two 
LoadinKs 


Factor 
Three 
Loadings 


Factor 
Four 
Loadings 


Mothers' Educational 
Level 


.915 








Percent Mothers Who Are 
Professionals 


.699 








Fathers* Educational 
Level 


.910 








Percent Fathers Who Are 
Professionals 


.879 








Percent of Student Body 
'"hat Is White 




.796 






Percent of Faculty That 
l8 White 




.914 






Average Passing Rate on 
the NTE of the Univer- 
sities That the Faculty 
Attended 




.756 






Average Total Experience 
of Faculty 






.782 




Average NTE Conanon Exam- 
ination Score of 
Faculty 








.949 


Average School Experience 
of Faculty 






.859 





The factor loadings reported here are the result of a varimax 
rotation. 




Tabla IV « 6 



Standardized Beta Walghts for Raduced Four Factor 
Multiple Regression Model and Variance In BST 
Language Arts Scores Explained by This Model 



BST Language Arts Scores 



Multiple 


.274* 


2 

Adjusted £ 


.260 


Independent Variables 




Factor One 


.341* 


Factor Two 


.330* 


Factor Three 


.039 


Factor Four 


-.198* 



* £<.000l 
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thttse analyses are found In Table IV, 6. Th'^se simpli- 
fied four variable models explain 27 percent of the 
v&r lance In BST language arts scores. 



B. Analyses of Study Sample 

1. Introduction 

While analyses of data obtained from the study popula- 
tion were Interesting » they were limited by two consid- 
erations: (1) the BST are criterion-referenced tests and 
have limited research potential compared with 
norm-referenced tests; and (2) data on school education- 
al climate were not available for those schools In the 
study population that were not In the study sample. 

For these reasons » exploratory analyses of the data 
collected on the 76 schools sampled were deemed more 
potentially Interesting by the Investigators. In fact» 
two of the exploratory analyses were so Intriguing that 
corollary studies have developed from them. These two 
studies are (1) a study of the relationship between the 
BST and the EDS (described In Appendix 3)» and (2) a 
further examination of the relationship between NTE 
scores of faculty and student achievement (described in 
Appendix 7). 

2. Correlations 

Eight sets of data were used to analyze the study sample 
of 76 schools: students principal » and teacher question- 
naire data; teachers* parents* SES; EDS achievement test 
data; BST data; and secondary data from district central 
office and LSDE files. The large number of variables 
made in-depth correlation analyses too confusing and 
would generate many Type I statistical errors. For 
example » simply examining the correlations between items 
on the student questionnaire alone (46 items) would 
result in 1»058 simple correlations. It is difficult to 
make any sense out of such a large number of correla- 
tions » so only a few of the more interesting correla- 
tions will be discussed in this section. The complete 
set of correlation matrices are available from the 
investigators upon request. 

Some of the correlations are found in Table IV. 7. As 
expected the correlations among measures of student 
socioeconomic characteristics are quite high: for 
example t .938 between students* mothers* education and 
students* fathers* education. The percentage of stu- 
dents on free lunch programs (as estimated by princi- 
pals) is more highly correlated with percentage of the 
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UhU IV.; 

I«iflcu4 CorraiaclMifl Aaon| Variabiflfl in Study SwpU 





lOttMBtO of 

NrcMCoto 
of ItvAoato 
m Proo 

Pfotrai 


PfiMlpoiO* 
btlMlM of 
PorcMtOfi 
of Poronto 
io PTA 


PrlMipoU* 
Mtlaoco 
of Avcrogo 

UiXy 

AttOft^MCO 


NotlMiro* 

MucotioMl 

L#voi 


Porcootogo 
of 

Ibtboro tHio 
Aro Pro- 
foooionolo 


Pothoro* 

Uucotionol 
Uvol 


Porcofitat* 

of 

Pothoro Mio 
Aro Pro* 
foooionolo 


Porcontogo 

of Scudtnt 
My Thot 
to Whito 


Ptrctntogo 
of Poculty 
Thot io 
Uhito 


8ES Poctor 
Scoro 




— 


-.If 












-.7«"" 






hrlMi^U* ItftlMta of 
Nrcoacofo of Ponato 
im m 






.AtMOi 


.5I*M0 










.02 


.59**** 


PrliiciMU* UtiJMto of 
Avoro|o 












■ 


*Al«" 


.01 


-.01 


.42"* 


MoChoro* UttCotioMl 
iovol 














.7tAi»» 


.28* 


iW 


• 91"" 


Porco«tago of NotlMro 
m Aro NofoMiotto^f 
















.50A>M 


• 27» 


.75"" 


lockoro' UiicocioMil 


















.U 


.930«** 


Mrfontoio of PotlMro 
Mio Aro ProfoMloMlo 
















.Ai»" 


.26* 




Porcoiicifo of tty^ottt 
•o4f not to l*ito 




















.33" 


PorcoflCogo of foailly 
ttioi li lAiiu 




















.04 


lis Pocior Icoro 






















0* 

C<.001 
f<.0001 
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student body that is white {-.177) than with any of the 
other student socioeconomic characteristic data. 

Average daily attendance and parental involvement in PTA 
(as estimated by principals) are significantly correlat- 
ed with a single measure of student SES derived from a 
factor analysis to be described in B.4 below. The 
correlation between ADA (see Glossary) and student SES 
is .416> while the correlation between participation in 
PTA and student SES is .594. Neither ADA nor participa- 
tion in PTA is significantly correlated with percentage 
of the student body that is black. 

The percentage of the student body that is white is more 
highly correlated (.712) with the percentage of the 
faculty that Is white than it is with any measure of 
student SES. In our sample of 76 schools » schools in 
which the percentage of white students was 10 percent or 
less had 45 percent white teachers. On the other hand^ 
schools In which the percentage' of white students was 
greater than 90 percent had 81 percent white teachers. 
As the percentage of white students increases » so does 
the percentage of white teachers. 

Regressions 

In the exploratory analyses on the study population » 
regressions were run to predict student achievement as 
measured by BSTs from student SES and school character- 
istics. In this section, preliminary analyses in which 
student SES and school characteristics were used to 
predict STS scores in the study sample will be reported. 
None of the student, teacher, or principal questionnaire 
data are included in these exploratory analyses. These 
models are precursors to the more complete model that 
will be described in Chapter Five. 

As indicated in Table IV. 8, a multiple regression model 
using student socioeconomic status variables alone 
predicts 57 percent of the variance in scores on the 
STS. School variables alone (not including school 
climate data) explain 16 percent of the variance in 
these scores. Together the two sets of variables 
predict 68 percent of the variance in scores on the STS. 

Factor Analyses 

Again, the highly correlated nature of the student SES 
variables led the investigators to perform factor 
analyses to produce a more parsimonious and easily 
understood prediction model. Results of the factor 
analysis of the socioeconomic variables and school 
characteristic variables in the study sample are found 
In Table IV. 9. Three factors emerged: (1) students* 
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Table IV. 8 

Variance In EDS Basic Skills Teat Scores Explained by Student SES and School Characteristics 



1 


Observations Not 
Weighted by Number 
of Students In School 


Observations 
Weighted by Number 
of Students In School 


Variables In the Model 


Multiple £^ 


2 

Adjusted £ 


Multiple r^ 


2 

Adjusted jr 


2 

Student SES Alone 


.57 


.54 


.62 


.60 


3 

School Characteristics Alone 


.16 


.10 


.24 


.19 


Student SES and School Characteristics 
Together 


.68 


.62 


.72 


.67 



All of thase multiple regreaalon models were statistically significant (£<.05 or less). 

Student SES variables included mothers^ educational level , percent mothers who are 
professionals, fathers* educational level t percent fathers who are professionals* and 
percent of the student body that is white. 

School characteristics included percent o* the faculty that is white, average NTE 
Common Examination score of faculty » average passing rate on the NTE of the universi- 
ties that the faculty attended, average highest degree attained by faculty i and average 
total experience of the faculty. 
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Table IV. 9 



Factor Analysis of Socioeconomic and 
School Varlablas Predicting EDS Scores 





Factor One 
Loadings 


Factor Two 
Loadings 


Factor Three 
Loadings 


Variable Name 


(Students* 
Parents* SES) 


(Faculty *s 
and Students* 
Race Together 
With Quality 
of Faculty's 
College 
Education) 


(Faculty 
Experience 
and Highest 
Degree 
Attained) 


Mothers* Educational 
Level 


.913 






Percent Mothers Who Are 
Professionals 


.755 






Fathers* Educational 
Level 


.932 






Percent Fathers Who Are 
Professionals 


.893 






Percent of Student Body 
That I6 White 




t774 




Percent of Faculty That 
Is White 




.927 




Average Passing Rate on 
the NTE of the Univer- 
sities That the Faculty 
Attended 




.857 




Average Highest Degree 
Attained bv Facultv 






.731 


Average Total Experience 
of Facultv 






.892 



The factor loadings reported here are the result of a varlmax 
rotation. 
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parttnts' SES» (2) faculty and atudant race together with 
quality of faculty's colltga education > and (3) faculty 
experience and highest degree attained. These three 
factors explain 55 percent of the variance In STS 
scores. The SES factor by Itself explains 47 percent. 
See Table V.IO for a summary of these regression analy- 
ses using factor scores* 
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Table IV. 10 



Standardized Beta Weights for Reduced Three Factor 
Multiple Regression Model and Variance in EDS Basic 
Skills Test Scores Explained by This Model 



EDS Basic Skills 
Test Scores 


Multiple r^ 


,55**** 


2 

Adjusted £ 


.53 


Independent Variables 
Students' Parents' SES 


,71**** 


Faculty and Student Race Together with Quality 
of Faculty's College Education 


.21* 


Faculty Experience and Highest Degree Attained 


-.01 


* £<.05 
**** 

£<.O001 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



FACTOR AND REGRESSION ANALYSES 



I. Plan for Analyzing Data 

Numerous Interesting relationships emerged from the descriptive 
and correlational analyses described In Chapter Four. The Inves- 
tigators decided that It was necessary to reduce the large number 
of data elements from the diverse datasets Into a smaller group of 
variables that could be more easily manipulated and comprehended • 
A series of factor and regression analyses were conducted. 

This process of data reduction started from a large number of 
variables from a diverse number of datasets. These datasets are 
described In Figure V.l. Seven different datasets were Included 
In the Initial analyses: (1) student questionnaire data^ (2) 
principal questionnaire data» (3) teacher questionnaire data» (4) 
teachers' parents* socioeconomic characteristics » (5) students* 
parents* socioeconomic characteristics » (6) school characteris- 
tics » and (7) student achievement measured by performance on EDS 
tests. Each of these datasets was described In Chapter Five. 

Five different datasets containing factors emerging from separate 
factor analyses of the six datasets were then constructed. A 
dataset containing only those factors significantly related to 
student achievement was constructed next. Finally » a dataset 
containing a reduced number of factors from the second order 
factor analysis was constructed. All of these datasets are 
diagrammed In Figure V.l. 



II. Factor Analysis of Each Dataset 

A. Factor Analysis of Student Questionnaire Data Base 

The first factor analysis reported here was performed on 33 
Items from the students' questionnaire. These Items were 29 
questions from the Instrument plus scores on four scales 
derived from questions on the Instrument. The scales were 
the negative self-concept scale » positive self --concept scale t 
negative locus of control scale » and positive locus of 
control scale. 

The factor analysis employed was the principal component 
orthogonal method with varlmax rotation. Ten factors with 
eigenvalues greater than 1 . 00 emerged . ihese were ( 1 ) 
students' present education expectation and comparison with 
others, (2) students' future education expectation, (3) 
positive school climate , (4) teacher work and push, (5) 
negative school climate (6) students and teachers care about 
grades, (7) students work Independently and positive locus of 
control (8) students work hard, (9) negative self Image, and 
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Data Collected from Secondary Sources 

I 



Student 
i^uest lonnaire 
Data 



Principal 
Quest ionnaire 
Data 



TeaclM 
Ijuestlonnai re 
Data 



Teachefb * 
Parents* 
Socloeconoinit' 
Characteristics 



Students* 
Parents' 
Socioeconomic 
Characteristics 



School 
Characteristics 



as 



Factors 




Factors 




Factors 




Factor 




Factors 























Factors Significantly 
Related to Student 
Achievement 



Second 
Order 
Factors 



Student Achievement 
Measured by EDS Tests 
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TatU V.l 

Factor AfiatyaU ol Siudant Quaat lunoaira Data 



faci . Om 


Factor Two 


Factor Thraa 


Factor Four 


Factor Fiv« 


Slmlaaia* Fraaani Mucattmi 
lBp«ciatlofi an4 Coai^arUoQ 
with othara 


Studanta* FulMra 
Education txpactalion 


Poaltiva Schnul Climata 


Taachar Work and Puah 


HaAatlva School Cllaata 


Varla^la Mm* 
(QMtfatlon MiMkar) 


Factor 
Loading 


Var labia Nm* 
(Quaailun Nuabar) 


Facinr 
Load tug 


Varlabia Nawi 
<Qi»aal iun Nuabar) 


Factor 
Loading 


VarUbta Naaa 
(Quaatlon Huabar) 


Factor 
Loadlni^ 


Varlabia Hmm 
(Quaation Hua^r) 


Facinr 
loading 


FafMita Coayara 

Upil Itorli Mith TlMi 
of rrlawia <Q 10) 

TaaclMf Cna^araa 

Pu^il Uurli with That 
ol* Fr Unda <Q l )) 

CoMpariaon of Unrk 
with TliaC of Frlaodtt 

(q 7) 

Taachar Thtnka 
Sludaitt Cuuld rinlah 
ColUia (g 14) 

Faraniat Fraaant 

Iducatlnnal Kifa*^^*" 
llo«l (Q <i) 

Farania Ttilak Siu- 
dant Couid FInlah 
Coilaga (q ID 

Studanta' High 

School CuiHicCcd 
Rating (g 

Taachar I'reHant 
Iducatlunai Cipacla- 

Hon (9 U) 


. 

. ;sti 
.71; 


Sludaiila' fuCuta 
Rducal lonal Ka^cta- 

llon (Q^) 

raar*a futura Educa- 
lion4t Expactatlon 
for Sludanl (q 6) 

Parantal Fulura Kdu- 
catlnnal Eipactatlun 
for Studant (q S) 

If Hoat Sludania Hara 
Onuld Co aa Far aa 
Thay Want . How Far 

Would Th«y Co (q )2) 

FarvMitt' Think Slu- 
dHni Could FInlah 
CoUaga (Q II) 


.780 

.629 

-.500 


Nov tvportani la It 

I • UhI 1 In Schonl 

<Q m 

Hov Isportani la 
i,CNrnlng to Taachar 

(q IS) 

How Oftan Do Taachara 
Hatp Studanta (Q 20) 

Poalllva Sall-Concapt 
SCala Scura 


.too 

.598 
.578 
-.543 


Mow Hany Taaclu^ra 
Say Do Extra Work 
(Q 17) 

Taachara TaU Stu- 
danta tn Cat Good 
Cr«daa (q 15) 


. 785 
.64^ 


How Many Taaaa Stu- 
danta for Oo<»d Gradaa 

(q 29) 

How Nany Afraid 
Othara Mon't Llka 
Thaa (q 30) 


.728 

,727 



Factor Si A 



Siudant I and Taachara Car* 
About (iradaa 



Var labia NMa 
(q<ioat Ion ^f»^9f) _ 
How Hany Taarhrra 
Don't Car# About 
nradaa (q \h) 

H41W Hany Sttid«nt(» 
Unn't Carr About 
Uradaa (q /fi) 

Studant AtwayM Han 
jaaa Saal (tj U) 



Factor 
LoMdlna 



.m; 



Factor Savan 



Work Indapandantly and 
Coaltlva t.ocua of Control 



Varlabia Haaa 
{(juast Inn W uabar ) 
Foaitlva^ l.oiua ^ 
Control Scala Scnra 

Alt Studanta Working 
on Saaa laaaon (q 21) 



Factor Varlabia Haaa 
Loading <<^L«i»iott Huabar) 



.828 



.728 



Factor Eight 



Studanta Work Hard 



Hov Nany Studanta 
Work Hard (Q 25) 



Factor Varlabia Hmm 
Load I n^ < Qu aa 1 1 n n Wuaba r ) 



.847 



Factor Hlna 



Hajatlva Salf-'Iaaia 



HagatUa Locua of 
Control Scala Scnra 

HagatlVa Salf Concapt 
Scala Scora 



.788 



.549 



FACtor Tan 



Laaralng That Occura In 
Sthttol 



Varlabia Ha 

aatlon Huabar) 



Taachara Doa't Cara 
How Hard Studant 
tlorka A4 Un$ Aa Ka 
Faaaaa (q 19) 

How Huch Do Studanta 
Laatn Hara <q 2k) 



Factor 
Loadint 



.802 



-.516 



iHily farti-tN with 40 «ig«nviilu# grtMt«r (liaii l.on ara Includad. Each vtirlabla noted htra haa a factor loading graatar thiio .500 (pualtlva or 
o«'Kttlvtf). tti« (flitMt loadlngH ri<portad har# ara tha raauU of a varlaaN rotation. 
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(10) learning that occurs In school* A list of these factors 
and the variables associated with each are found In Table 

Two education expectation factors emerged. One was composed 
of present academic expectations and comparison of work with 
classmates (Factor 1), while the other Involved future 
education expectations (Factor 2), The students apparently 
responded differently to questions about how well they are 
currently doing In school than they did to Items about how 
far they expected to go in school. As will be explained 
later, the students' future expectations are related to the 
schools* performance relative to expectation. The students' 
present expectations and future expectations are not related 
to socioeconomic characteristics. 

Factor Analysis of Teacher Questionnaire Data 

The factor a lysis on the teacher questionnaire was per- 
formed on 71 Items. These Items were 67 original or recoded 
questions from the Instrument plus scores on four scales 
derived from questions on the Instrument. These scales were 
negative self-concept, positive self-concept, internal locus 
of control, and external locus of control. 

Twenty-one factors with eigenvalues greater than 1.00 emerged 
from the analysis. The 10 factors with the largest 
eigenvalues were (1) college expectation for students, (2) 
student academic ability, (3) how hard the students try, (4) 
principals* help, (5) years of experience and preparation, 
(6) high school expectation for students, (7) teaching 
methods and attitudes (8) class works as a whole (9) teach- 
ers* self-concept and (10) priority for enhancing students' 
self-concept. A list of these factors and the variables 
associated with each Is found in Table V.2. 

Three education expectation factors emerged, each represent- 
ing a different pattern of responses. Apparently, teachers 
respond differently when describing the general academic 
reputation of their schools, the number of students that they 
expect to finish high school, and the number of students they 
expect to go to college. For teachers, educational expecta- 
tion for their students appears to be a multlfacef %d con- 
struct* 

Factor Analysis of Principal Questionnaire Data 

Fifty-five Items were Included In the factor analysis of the 
principal data. Of these variables, 51 were questionnaire 
Items and four were scales. The scales were the same as 
those for the teacher analysis. 

Seventeen factors with eigenvalues greater than 1.00 emerged 
from the analysis. The 10 factors with the largest 
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^■cioi AnatyaU a( Ttdchar Quaitlunnalra Data 



Factor On* 


Factor Two 


Factor t !ir aa 


Factor Four 


Factor Flva 


C«1U|« Ki^cadfin (of 


Studanl Acadtaic Ability 


Studanta Try Nard 


Frlnclpala* Hal 




Yaara fjtparianca i 
Fraparat ion 


ind 




fikctat 
Loading 


Var labia MaM 
(guaallon NiMliar) 


Factor 
LoadiAi 


Varlabla Nw 
(Quaat Ion Huabar) 


FaiCor 
Loading 


Varlabla Htm 
(Quaat Ion Huabar) 


Factor 

Loading 


Vitrlabla NaM 
(Quaat Ion Nuafaar) 


Factor 
Loading 


Parccnc frlnclfial 
Itfccta CO Plnlah 
Coltaga (Q )|) 

ParcavC Tw Rxpacl 
ta AtCaad CoUaga 

(Q 12) 

Partant Capahla n( 
C4i«f laUag Collaga 

(Q ))) 

farcanl t^rlnclpal 
Cxpacta lu Actaiul 
CoUaga {Q 10) 

Now Nany P4ranta 
Cip«et Coilaga 

GrWHailitn (o «^) 

Parcaat at Claaa 
Waal lag lo At land 
OlUga <q 27) 

rarrant of Claaa 
Capabta nf a' a and 

I'a (Q U) 

farania Ara Cancarn- 
ad with Iduratlnna) 
quality (Q 41} 


.(1/1 

.876 
. HfiH 
,75) 
.686 
.63S 


C>p«clad AchlavaMnt 

at cha School (Q 19) 

Taachar Coa|»araa 

Studanta lo Othar 
Schoeta (Q2)) 

Taachara' Mllng of 
School ' a ftatwlal Ion 

(g 16) 

frinelpal CoMfaraa 
Studanta to Olhar 
Schoola (Q ))) 

kNpacltd Achlavastnl 
or iha Claaa (Q 20) 

Huw Uuccaaafult Slu- 
danlK* Social SkltU 
(Q4BR) 

Hm# Sorcaaafult Slii- 
danla* faraonal 

How Succaaafuli Ittu- 
danta* Acadaalc 

Shi 11a (Q6ttA) 

How Succaaafuli Slu- 
danta* Occupational 
Aaplratlona (Q4ID) 

Would You Mlhar 
Taach In Anolhar 

SchoAl (u)8) 


.864 

. . -.h 

.?» 

.727 
.724 

.672 

.56) 

.56/ 

515 

-.509 


How Hany Studanta Do 
Ratra U<)rli (Q ki) 

Now Many Studantv 
Try to Isprbva (Q 4U) 

How Nany Studanta 
Try to Do iattar 
Than Ockaia (Q 41) 


.6H3 
.648 


How Eaay la It to 
rat FrliiclpaTv 
Aaalatanrv (Q 5)) 

How Uftan l>(taa frlii* 
clpal Halp Ulth 
Aiadattlet (Q 5;;) 




.866 
.842 


Yaara Taachlng Third 
(irada (Q 12) 

Total Yaara Taachlng 

(q 9) 

KiparUnca at Fraaant 

School (Q 10) 

Hnw Nuch Fonul 
Education (Q 15) 


.791 
.786 
.742 
.506 



factor Sli 



High School tspaetatlnn 
For Studanta 



Factor 8«¥an 



Taachlng Ifathoda 
Attitudaa 



aikd 



Factor light 



Claaa Worka aa a Whola 



Factor Ulna 



Taachara* S<lf"Coneapt 



Factor Tan 



Friorlty for Enhancing 
Studanta' Salf-Concapt 



Varlabla nmm 
iQuaation Wuabar) 



Factor 
Loading 



Varlabla N^a 

(Q uaat Ion Itun^t) 



Factor 
Loading 



Varlabla N* 
(Qua at Inn Wuabar) 



Factor 
Loadin£ | 



Varlabla Nar« 

(Quaat ion Ihiibar) 



Factor 
Loading 



Varlabla Naa 
(Quaat ion Huabat)_ 



Factor 
Loading 



Farcanc of claaa 
Want Ing to Plnlah 
High SfhtMil (q /6) 

Farcant Capabla nf 
Cowplating High 

Schonl (q )4) 

Farcant Principal 
Kipa( ta t<i FlnUh 
High 9i hiMil (q 74) 

Farcant Ymi Kxpact 
til FInlih High 

School {SLlil 



Uhat r.ffact Do Taach- 
ara' Attitudaa Hava 

(q 51) 

l^at Kffact Do Taach- 
ara* Hachnda Hava 

(g 50) 



.858 



.8)9 



How Of tan Ara Al 1 
Studanta on Saaa 
l.aaann (q 56) 

Hnw Uftan Work With 
Claaa aa a Whola 

(q 55) 



.864 



N<»gatlva Sah<^Concapt 
Scala Scora 

Faalt Iva Salf ^Ctmca^t 
Scala Scora 

For ScudentN to 
Achlava* Thay Hual 
Hava Fraadoai (q 75) 



.863 



?89 



.591 



Taachara' Hlghast 
Priority Should ba 
Studanta' Salf-Con- 
capt (q 69) 

Principal lallavaa 
Taachara' Hlghaat 

Friorlty Should ba 
Studanta' Salf-Con- 
c«pt (q ;i) 



.854 



.5/8 




fvaiity ntia fa((i»ra h.id an ali^thvalua n( I. Of) or graatar. Corr«lutlon and raf^rvflslon analytfim 

algnl f It Ant ly r«U(iii1 tu «(ih1»nt tchlax/aaant •^hily tha flrat 10 factora (with elgrnviluva KraatiM 
viirUhU niilail haia huti a fatdtr loading giaMar than .500 (pttaltlva r.agatlva). Ilin lictui 
viilaai ro(.ir|(in. 



Indiriitad that only (actora una and two wcra 
thiin 1.98) arr Included In thla tihla. Kach 
lortdlnga rrpoi t«d her* ara tha raault ot a 
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•lg€nvalu«8 Wiara (I) future academic expectations for stu- 
dents, (2) school success and students* academic ability, (3) 
parents* concern about grades and education, (4) hours spent 
working, (5) principal working with teachers, (6) principal's 
attitudes and locus of control, (7) years of experience, (8) 
presence of teacher and principal, (9) principal's 
self-concept , and (10) parental support • A list of the 
factors and variables associated with each Is found In Table 
V.3. 

Several factors similar to those from the teachers' analysis 
were found In the analysis of principals' data. Two educa- 
tion factors emerged. Factor two on the principals' factor 
analysis (student academic ability) was very similar to 
factor two on the teachers' factor analysis. Factor one on 
the principals' factor analysis was similar to a combination 
of teachers' factor one (college <uxpectatlon for students) 
and factor six (high school expectation for students). Both 
teacher and principal analyses had self-concept and years of 
experience factors. The principal analysis had two factors 
related to parents' concern and support i while the teachers' 
analysis had none. 

Factor Analysis of Teachers' Parents' Socioeconomic 
Characteristics 

Since some significant correlations occurred between measures 
of the teachers' parents' socioeconomic characteristics and 
the teachers' educational expectations for their students, 
factor analysis of the Items measuring teachers' parents' 
socioeconomic characteristics was deemed appropriate. The 
factor analysis was performed on six items: teachers' fa- 
thers' education, teachers' mothers' education, percentage of 
teachers ' fathers who wer^ professionals , percentage of 
teachers' mothers who work, percentage of teachers' mothers 
who taught, and teachers' parents' ethnicity. A one-factor 
solution was forced. This one factor was not significantly 
related to student achievement. The relationship between 
this factor and teachers' educational expectation for their 
students will be described later. 

Factor Analysis of Students' Socioeconomic and School Data 
Base 



The factor analysis of the student socioeconomic and school 
data base was described in detail In Chapter Four. See Table 
IV. 9 for a description of the three factors that emerged from 
this analysis. 
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III. CorrtUtlona and Ri^r<iglona Uitd to Saltct a Sat of Pr«dlctorfl 
For Studtnt Achiavtmant 



A. Ralitlonahlp Bitween Studtnt Quaitlonnalre Factors and 
Studant Achlavamant 



Both correlation and regression analyses were used to deter-- 
mine the relationship between the student questionnaire 
factors and student achievement. As noted In Table V.4» 
there were significant correlations between four of the 
student questionnaire factors and student achievement. These 
four factors are students* future education expectations i 
students* perception of teachers* work and pusht students* 
perception of negative school educational climate i and 
students* perception of how much teachers and students care 
about grades* 

A multiple regression analysis with all 10 student question- 
naire factors regressed against student achleveme« was also 
run. The same four variables were significant coatrlbutors 
to the regression model. 

It Is Interesting that students* future education expectation 
l8 significantly related to student achievement, while 
students* present educational expectation is not. One 
problem with students* present educational expectation Is 
that almost all students think they are better than most 
other students at the time. The students appear to be more 
discriminating In assessing their long term educational 
expectation. 

The factor the most highly correlated with student achieve-- 
ment was the students* perception of how much students and 
teachers care about grades* As the perception of caring 
increases I so does student achievement* Apparently students 
at schools In which other students and their teachers care 
about grades score higher on achievement tests. Moreover » 
the more likely It Is that the schools* academic achievement 
is loWf the harder the students perceive themselves as being 
pushed academically by their teachers. 

The more negative the academic environment In the school, the 
more likely It Is that the schools* academic achievement Is 
low* Students from the lower achieving schools are more 
likely to say that other students tease students who do well 
and that other students don * t do as we 11 as they could 
because they* re afraid others won*t like them as mu ;h. 

Relationship between Teacher Questionnaire Factors and 
Student Achievement 

There were significant correlations between only two of the 
teacher questionnaire factors and student achxevement* 
Correlations between student achievement and all 21 teacher 
questionnaire factors were run. Correlations between the 10 
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Table V.4 

Correlations Between Student Questionnaire 
Factors and Student Achievement 



Factor 


Mean Score on STS 
Basic Skills Tests 


I. Students' Present Education Expectation and 
Comparison vlth Others 


.149 


2. Students* Future Education Expectation 


.312** 


3. Positive School Climate 


-.070 


4. Teachers' Work and Push 


.263* 


D, Negative Scnool Climate 


, 384*** 


6. Students and Teachers Care About Grades 


• 492**** 


/ • nOLK xnuspsFuenb xjr ana rooicivB jlocub 
of Control 


-.185 


8. Students Work Hard 


-.060 


9. Negative Self -Image 


-.084 


10. Learning That Occurs In School 


.059 



* £<.05 

** £<.01 
*** £<.0'^\ 

**** £<.0001 
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teacher qu«itlonnalre factors .dflth tha hlghast eigenvalues 
and student achlevenent are reported In Table V.S. The two 
teacher questionnaire factors significantly correlated with 
student achievement were the teachers' expectations that 
their students would go to college and the teachers' percep- 
tion of student academic ability. 

A multiple regression analysis with the 10 teacher question- 
naire factors regressed against student achievement found 
that the same two variables noted above were the only signif- 
icant contributors to student achievement. 

Thus, two measures of the teachers' aasessiuant of academic 
ability and promise were the only teacher questionnaire 
factors significantly associated with student achievement. 
As might be expected i when teacher expectations Increase so 
docs student academic performance. Of course, students' 
parents' socioeconomic characteristics are also significantly 
correlated with both teacher expectations and student 
achievement. 

Relationship Between Principal Questionnaire Factors and 
Student Achievement 

There were significant correlations between four of the 
principal questionnaire factors and student achievement. 
Correlations between the 17 principal questionnaire items and 
student achievement were run. Correlations between the 10 
principal questionnaire items with the largest eigenvalues 
and student achieveiuent are reported in Table V.6* The four 
principal questionnaire factors significantly correlated with 
student achievement were principals' future academic expecta- 
tions for students, principals' perception of school success 
and students' academic ability, how much the principal works 
with the teachers, and the principals' perception of parental 
support. A multiple regression analysis confirmed these 
results in that these four factors were the only significant 
contributors to student achievement. 

The same kind of relationship occurred between principal 
perception of student academic ability and student achieve- 
ment as were obtained for the teacher questionnaire items. 
When principal academic expectations and perceptions of 
student ability Increase, so does student achievement. 

The more active the principal in making suggestions to the 
teacher and meeting with them, the more likely it is that the 
schools' academic achievement is low. Principals from the 
low achieving schools are more actively Involved with the 
teachers in trying to raise student achievement. Typically, 
the schools in whose principals stated that they were more 
actively Involved also had a larger number of their students 
on free lunch programs. 
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Table V.5 



Correlations Betwatn Teacher Ques'Jlonnalre 
Factors and Student Achievement 



Factor 


Mean Score on STS 
Basic Skills Tests 


1. College Expectation for Students 


-.231* 


2. Student Academic Abilities 


-.506**** 


3. Students Try Hard 


.038 


4. Principals' Help 


.094 


5. Years of Experience and Preparation 


-.059 


6. High School Expectation for Students 


-.159 


7. Teaching Methods and Attitudes 


.120 


8. Claas Work as a Whole 


.166 


9. Teachers* Self~Concept 


-.059 


10. Priority for Enhancing Students' Self-Concept 


.004 



** £<.01 
*** £<.001 

**** 2<.0001 
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Tabl* V.6 



Corralatlotitf Bfltw««n Principal Quesclonnalre 
Factors aad Student Achlevanant 



Factor 


Mean Score on STS 

UamJa cIcJIIm nr^MM*«M 

Basic Skills lasts 


I. Future Academic Expectations for Students 


-.379**** 


2. School Success and Students' Academic Ability 


-.379**** 


3. Parents' Concern About Grades and Education 


-.137 


4, Hours Spent Working 


.045 


3. Principal Working With Teacher 


.267* 


6. Principals' Attitudes and Locus of Control 


.067 


7. Years of Experience 


.067 


8. Presence of Teacher and Principal 


-.125 


9. Principals' Self-Concept 


-.013 


10. Parental Support 


.277* 



* £<.05 

** £<.01 

**** £<,000l 
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The more the principal perceived strong parental support, the 
mnrn likely it was that the schools* academic achievement was 
high. Parental support was measured by PTA participation and 
average daily attendance* 

D. Relationship Between Students' Parents* Socioeconomic Charac- 
terisf Ics/School Characteristics and Student Achievement 

There were significant correlations between two of the 
factors in this group and student achievement^ Students' 
parents* socioeconomic characteristics had a .69 correlation 
with student achievement, while percenta^ of the student 
body and teachers who are white has a .26 correlation with 
student achievement. In schools in which students* parents' 
socioeconomic characteristics were high and the percentage of 
the student body and teachers that was white was high, the 
schools* academic achievement was higher. 



Regressions Used to Predict Student Achievement from Reduced 12 
Variable Itodel 

Altogether there were 12 factors from the factor analyses of the 
various data bases which were significantly correlated with 
student achievement. These 12 factors were entered into multiple 
and stepwise regression analyses to determine which were the most 
Important contributors to student achievement • These regression 
analyses had three maj or purposes : ( I ) to determine how much 
variation In student achievement can be explained by both socio- 
economic and school characteristics. Including school educational 
climate; (2) to determine the relative strengths of these socio- 
economic and school variables In explaining variation in student 
achievement; and (3) to determine which school vaiiables are the 
most important in explaining student achievement. 

Results of the multiple regression analysis may be found in Table 
V.7, while results from th^ stepwise regression are located in 
Table V.8. The 12 factors explained 74 percent of the variance in 
school scores on the EDS basic skills test» Four of the factors 
were signif Icaat contributors to the model: students* parents' 
socioeconomic characteristics, students* perception of how much 
teachers and students care about grades, students* future educa- 
tion expectation, and students* perception of negative school 
educational climate. None of che factors derived from the teacher 
or principal quest ionnaires produced significant additional 
contributors to the model. 

It Is quite interesting that factors derived from the students* 
perception of school climate were significant contributors to the 



£<.05 



Table V.7 



Standardized Beta Weights for Reduced 12 Variable 
Multiple Regression Model and Variance In 
Student Achievement Expla-'ned by This Model 



Student 
Achievement 



Multiple r 

2 

Adjusted r 



Independent Variables 

Students' Future Education Expectation 
Students* Perception of Teacher Work and Push 
Students' Perception of Negative School 

Educational Climate 
Students' Perception of How Much Teachers and 

Students Care About Grades 
Teachers' Expectations That Their Students 

Will Attend College 
Teachers' Perception of School Success and 

Students' Academic Abilities 
Principals' Future Academic Expectations for 

Students 

Principals' Perception of Student Academic 
Ability 

How Much Principal Works with the Teachers 
Principals' Perception of Parental Support 
Students' Parents' Socioeconomic 

Characteristics 
Percentage of Student Body and Teachers Who 

Are White 



.744**** 
.693 

.278*** 
.041 

.164* 
.357**** 

.015 

-.158 

-.026 

-.036 
.058 
.034 

,379*A* 
.137 



* £<.05 

** £<.01 
*** £<.001 
**** £<.000i 
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Table V,8 



Cumulative and Additional Variance Explained Using 
Reduced 12 Variable Stepwise Regression 
Model to Explain Student Achievement 



Independent Variables Entered 


2 

Cumulative £ 


2 

Additional £ 
Explained 


Students* Parents* Socioeconomic 






Characteristics 


.485 




Students* Perception of How Much 






Teachers and Students Care About 






Grades 


.573 


.088 


Percentage of Student Body and 






Teachers Who Are White 


.6^0 


.067 


Students* Future Education Expectation 


.697 


.057 


Students* Perception of Negative 






School Educational Climate 


.721 


• 024 


Remaining Seven Variables 


.744 


.023 



The stepwise procedure used here Is the maximum £ Improvement 
technique. No switching of variables occurred through the fifth 
step. 
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inodtl explaining student achievement t while factors derived Irom 
the teachers' or principals' perception of school climate are not. 
The most important of the school climate factors is the students' 
perception of how much teachers and other students care about 
grades. The more students perceived that their teachers and other 
students cared about grades i the more likely it was that their 
school scored well on the norm referenced test. Eight and nine 
year old children are apparently perceptive enough to note better 
educational climates in schools which perform better on achieve- 
ment tests. 

The second most important school climate factor was the students' 
future educational expectation^ while the students' perception of 
negative school educational climate was th^^ third significant 
school climate predictor of student achievement. As noted in 
Table V.8i these three school climate variables account for 16.9 
percent of the variance in student achievement after the effect of 
students ' parents ' socioeconomic characteristics had been taken 
into consideration. This high percentage of additional variance 
explained by school climate variables is encouraging and adds to 
the evidence in the school effectiveness literature that schools 
do make a difference. 



Second Order Factor Analysis and Prediction Model 

A. Introduction and Method 

Previous analyses had produced parsimonious explanations of 
student achievement from within each of four separate data 
bases: school demographics (SES)» student i teacher and 
principal questionnaire data. A full explanation of the data 
in the study required an integration of the separate perspec- 
tives. That Is to ask I "Taken together i what combination of 
demographics /socioeconomic I student i teacher and principal 
data best explained student achievement at school level?" 
One way to address the question would have been an immediate 
second order factor analysis of the data from all previous 
analyses. That option was not available because it would 
have necessitated putting more variableiii than cases into the 
analysis. This step would violate mathematical assumptions 
of the factor analytic procedure. As an alternative i in the 
previous analyses each set of factors was regressed against 
mean student achievement as measured by the EDS, The 12 
factors which significantly predicted student achievement 
were then entered into a second order factor analysis. As a 
final stepi the 76 schools' scores on those second order 
factors were entered into a stepwise multiple regression of 
school mean student achievement, 

B. Results 

Using the 12 separate factors as variables i a f)econd order 
factor analysis was computed. This procedure resulted in a 
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clear four-factor solution. The varlmax rotated product of 
this orthogonal factor analysis can be seen In Table V.9. 



The first of the four second order factors appears to repre- 
sent Students' SES . One dimension from tach of the four 
previous factor analyses loaded on second order factor 1 • 
Three factors from the earlier analysis loaded (see Glossary) 
Ro highly that any one would account for more than 50 percent 
of the variance on the first second order factor. The factor 
loading highest (.780) on this second order factor Is PI — the 
principals ' academic expectations for their students . The 
reader can refer to Table V.3 and note that Items such as Q31 
"What percentage of your students do you expect to go to 
collage?" load highly on principals ' academic expectations . 
The original Items were constructed In such a way that a low 
score on PI Indicated high expectations and a high score 
Indicated low expectations. Teacher factor Tli college 
expectations, also had a very high (.763) loading on the 
Students' SES second order factor. "What percentage of your 
students do you expect to go to college?" Is an example of 
the Items on Tl. As with the principal questionnaire, a 
teacher response of "1" Indicated that the teacher expected 
90 percent or more and a response of "5" Indicated 50 percent 
or less expected to go to college » so a low score on Tl 
Indicated high expectations. 

Students' parents' SES loaded at -.73 on the academic expec- 
tations factor. The negatli^e sign on the loading Indicates 
that a low SES rating Is likely to Indicate a low score on 
the second order factor Students' SES and hence high academic 
expectations. 

Finally 9 the student factor S4f teachers work and push, 
loaded -.65. That Is to say» the schools in which students 
feel that teachers push the hardest are schools with low SES 
children for whom principals and teachers have the lowest 
academic expectations. 

To jummarizei second order factor 1 appears to represent the 
broad concept of Student SES . Factors from all four data 
bases load highly on this factor. The highest loadings are 
pr'i'^:.xpals' academic expectations » teachers' college expecta- 
tions for the students t and student s ' parents ' SES . Stu- 
dents ' rating of teacher push was the fourth dimension to 
load. The directions of original items and factor loadings 
is such that a high factor loading (score) on the second 
order factor 1, Student SES , would represent low teacher and 
principal expectations, low SES parents, and high ratings by 
students of teacher work and push. 

The second of the second-order factors api^ears to represent 
Current Academic Climate * The dimension loading highest In 
this factor is SES factor 2: school composition. SES 2 is 
composed of faculty and student racial composition and 
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Tablt! V.9 

Varimax Rotated Second Older Factor Loadings 
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Future Educational Expectations 
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S b 


Negative Academic Environment 




.550 








S 6 


Ptter and Teacher Care About Grades 








.793 


Teacher 


T I 


Colle&e Expectation 


-.761 
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Analysl 8 
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Success 
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Student Academic Expectation 
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Principal 
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Achievement 
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Parental Support 
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SKS 


SKS 1 


Students' Parents* SES 


-.732 
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Faculty Experience and Highest 
Degree Attained 




«825 
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quality o£ college attended by faculty • TViis ±s quite 
aimilar to a finding in Michigan by Brookover et al. (1978). 

The aecond highest loading is P5: principal working with 
teachers. The directions of loadings are such that princi- 
pals who stated that they met infrequently with teachers, 
infrequently made suggestions » and did not observe classes a 
great deal also had few students on free lunch. 

Also loading highly on the second second-order factor is T2: 
tf^achers* rating of student academic ability and teaching 
success. It is interesting that the factor that Includes 
teachers* rating of students* ability is highly correlated 
with students* parents* socioeconomic statue. 

The fifth student factor, negative school climate loaded 
highly on second order factor 2. The direction of loading 
was such that students who said few of their peers tease them 
about grades were most likely to be attending schools in 
which teachers reported students had high ability, principals 
reported not making many suggestions for change to teachers, 
and parents tended to be higher SES. Taken together, these 
dimensions are interpreted to represent the broad concept 
Current Academic Climate . 

Second-order factor 3 is composed of student factor 2, future 
educational expectations, and Principal Factor 10, parental 
support. It seems logical that parents who go the trouble to 
attend PTA and make sure their children get to school would 
also instill high future educational expectations (e.g. 
finish college) in their children. It is important to 
remember that second order factor 3: Student Expecta- 
tions/Parental Support is statistically independent of 
parental SES, teachers* estimation of students* ability and 
college potential, teachers* push and principals* expecta** 
tions that students will go far in school. 

The fourth second order factor is made up of two equally 
powerful factors. The first, S6, indicates that students 
feel f.hat teachers and fellow students care about grades. 
The second, P2, ic the principals* sense that the school is 
successful and students * academic ability . This principal 
notion of success is broad, spanning from student academic 
and social achievement to the school * s reputation in the 
com^^inity. This fourth and final second-order factor appears 
to '^resent School Academic Caring ffnd Success . It is 
gr ^ ^fying to note that students' perception that peers and 
teachers care about grades correlate, highly with principals* 
sense of school success. 

Predicting Achievement Using th* oecond Order Factors 

The goals of factor analysis and regression analyses are, 
respectively, data reduction and prediction. In this case, 
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the original and second order factor analyses were conducted 
to reduce the nearly 300 family , student , teacher » and 
principal 'Items to a much more manageable number of basic, 
second order factors. Those four second order factors are 1) 
Students* SES , 2) Current Academic Climate , 3) Student Expec- 
tations/Parental Support » aud 4) School Academic Caring and 



The final statistical analysis conducted in this section was 
an effort to determine how well -these four second-order 
factnrs could predict school-level student achievement gain. 
The procedure used was stepwise multiple regressioti. 

As can be S2en in Table V.IO, the four factors, when com- 
bined , accounted for more than 67 percent of the variance 
between schools in achievement. Beyond being highly statis- 
tically significant, this model presents a powerful, parsimo- 
nious prediction of school effectiveness. 

Each of the four second order factors add% more than 10 
percent to the total amount of variance (£ ) that can be 
explained by the model. Students* SES , Current Academic 
Climate , Student Expectations/Parental Support , tknd School 
Academic Caring and Success contribute substantial, indepen- 
dent information to the overall prediction model. 

Given the size and representativeness of the sample and the 
rigorous procedures used to gather data, these results appear 
to offer substantial guidance for the improvement of elemen- 
tary schools in Louisiana^ 



VI. Analyses Predicting Difference Between Actual and Predicted Scores 

While performance on an achievement test was the primary outcome 
measure for this part of the analysis, the investigators believed 
that using other outcome measures might prove interesting. One 
such measure is the difference between actual and predicted scores 
on the EDS Basic Skills Tests. These residual scores are a 
measure of how well students are achieving after the effect of 
their socioeconomic characteristics have been considered. 

Correlations and regressions were run to determine the relation- 
ship between the student > teacher, and principal questionnaire 



The data presented here are based on unweighted school scores « 
Analyses in which scores were weighted by school size (that is, larger 
schools were 2welghted more heavily) produced a slightly higher total 
prediction (£ «.7082) and a different stepwise ordering of factors. 



Success. 
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Table V.IO 



Stepwise Regreaslon of Four Second-Order Factors on 
School Mean Student Achievement 





Total 


I 

L 

Change 


Significance 


S>0.4 School Academic Caring 








and Succeiss 


.2218 


.2218 


<.0001 


S.O. 1 Students' SES 


.3903 


.1685 


<.0001 


S.0.2 Current Academic Climate 


.5579 


.lo76 


<.O001 


S.O. 3 Student Expectations/Parental 








Support 


.6714 


.1135 


<.0001 
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factors and the difference scores. None of the teacher and 
principal questlonnalrR factors was significantly correlated with 
the difference scores. 



Two of ^he student questionnaire Items were significantly corre- 
lated the difference scores. Tliese factors were students* 
future educational expectation (£»,269) and the students' percep- 
tion of how much other students and teachers care about grades 
U-.A35). Results of the correlational analysis are found In 
Table V.ll. 

These two student school climate factors were entered Into a 
multiple regression model predicting the difference score. As 
Indicated in Table V.12, these two factors alone accounted for 26 
percent of the variance In the difference between actual and 
predicted scores. It should be remembered that these two factors 
were also strong predictors of student achievement • Once more, 
the students' assessment of school climate Is a stronger predictor 
of school outcome than either the teachers' or the principals' 
assessment. 



VII. Analyses Predicting Teachers' and Students' Expectation 
A. Rationale for Analysis and Selection of Variables 



Brookover et al. (1979) and others have dlscusfed the need to 
measure school outcomes In terms other than student achieve- 
ment. More qualitative measures of school outcome could 
Include indicators such as students academic self-esteemi 
students' academic Internal/external locus of control, 
students' expectation for future education, etc. The Inves- 
tigators decided to focus on two additional measures of 
school outcome: teachers' future educational expectation for 
the students and students' future educational expectation for 
themselves. 

The analyses presented earlier In this chapter Indicate that 
teacher and student expectations are different. While both 
students ' future educational expectation and teachers ' 
expectation for students' going to college are significantly 
correlated with student achievement . the students ' future 
educational expectation Is a much better predictor of student 
achievement. See Table V.7. Also, students' future e'jca- 
tlonal expectation Is significantly related to thd difference 
between actual and predicted achievement score, whll** teach- 
ers' future educational expectation is not. 

The investigators decided to develop two different regression 
models: one to predict students' future educational expecta- 
tions and one to predict teachers' future educational expec- 
tations for the students. It was believed that the factors 
which explain these two dependent variables might be quite 
different. In order to get two comparable measures of 
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Table V.ll 

Correlations Betwe'-tn Student Questionnaire Fa "ors and 
Difference Between Actual and Predicted Scores 



Factor 


Actual and 
Predicted Scores 


1. Students* Present Educational Expectation 
and Comparison with Others 


-.048 


2. Students' Future Educational Expectation 


.269* 


3. Positive School Climace 


-.119 


4. Teachers' Work and Push 


-.103 


5* Negative School Climate 


.138 


6* Students and Teachers Care About Grades 


.435**** 


7* Work Independently and Positive Locus 
of Control 


.021 


8. Students Work Hard 


-.004 


9. Negative Self --Image 


.024 


10. Learning That Occurs in School 


.039 



* £'^•05 

** £<.01 
*** £<.001 

**** £< 0001 
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Tabic V.12 

Standardized BeCa Walghts for Roduccd Two Variable Multiple 
Regression Model and Variance In Difference 
Score Explained by This Model 



Difference Between 
Actual and 
Predicted Score 


Multiple 


,262**** 


2 

Adjusted £ 


.241 


Independent Variables 
Students* Future Educational Expectation 
Students and Teachers Care About Grades 


• 269* 
,435**** 



* £<.05 

** £<,01 
*** £<.001 

Alk** £<.0001 
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expectation, receding of the variables had to occur. The 
investigators decided to use Question 22 from the teachers* 
questionnaire as the measure of teachers* future educational 
expectation for the students. This question asked what 
percent of the class the teacher expected to attend college, 
and responaes ranged from less than 30 percent to 90 percent 
or more. 

A comparable measure from the students* questionnaire was 
recoded from Question A. The recoding resulted in the 
percentage of students that expected to attend college. 

The models used to predict students * and teachers * future 
educational expectations also had to be different from that 
presented in Figure V.l, The data from the students' ques- 
tionnaires were eliminated in the prediction of students^ 
future educational expectation, since this would result in 
the same items being used as both independent and dependent 
variables. Similarly, the data from the teachers* question- 
naires were eliminated in the prediction of teachers* future 
educational expectation. FurtavArmore, data from the stu- 
dents* quw tionnaires were eliminated In the prediction of 
teachers* future educational expectation, since a causal 
connection in that direction Is very unlikely. 

B. Prediction of Teachers* Future Educational Expectation for 
Students 

Correlations and regressions were used to select factors 
associated with teachers * expectations in the same way in 
which they were used to select factors associated with 
student achievement. Regression analyses indicated that 
there were five factors which significantly contributed to 
the models predicting teachers * expectations. These factors 
were (1) principals* academic expectation for the students, 
(2) principals* rating of parental support » (3) teachers* 
parents* socioeconomic status, (4) students* parents* socio- 
economic status, and (5) faculty *s experience and training. 

Results of a multiple regression model using these five 
variables to predict teachers* expectations for the percent- 
age of students going on to college are found in Table V.13. 
Two of the variables which are significant contributors to 
this model are socioeconomic characteristics ; students * 
parents* socioeconomic status and teachers* parents* socio- 
economic status . As might be expected , as the students * 
parents* socioeconomic status increases so do the teachers* 
expectations for the percent of the students who will go to 
college. 

On the other hand , as the teachers * parents * socioeconomic 
status increases 9 the teachers* expectation for the students 
decreases. Teachers from higher status socioeconomic back- 
grounds may be more realistic in their appraisal of how far 
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Tabl« V.13 



Standardized Beta Weights for Five Variable Multiple 
Regression Model and Variance in Teachers' Educational 
Expectations for Students Explained by This Model 



Teachers' Future 
Education Expectations 



for Students 


Multiple 


.461**** 


2 

Adjusted £ 


.421 


Independent Variables 
Principals' Academic Expectations for the 
Students 


" -.289** 


Principals' Rating of Parental Support 


.086 


Teachers' Parents' Socioeconomic Status 


-.210* 


Students' Parents' Socioeconomic Status 


.396*** 


Faculty Experience and Training 


.088 


* £<.05 

** £<.01 
*** £<.001 

**** £<.0001 
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their students will go In school than teachers from lower 
socioeconomic backgrounds. More evidence with regard to this 
phenomenon will be presented In Chaptf;r Six. 



The third significant contributor to teachers' expectations 
Is the principals^ academic expectation for the students. As 
the principals' expectations increased, so did the teachers' 
expectv'^.tions. 

It should be noted that the overall model predicting teach- 
ers' expectations is a good one, predicting 42.1 percent of 
the variance. Also, it is Important to remember that these 
expectations are very much a function of the eoi loeconomlc 
characteristics of the students and of the parents of the 
teachers themselves, 

C. Prediction of Students' Future Education Expectations 

Regression analyr^es indicated that only three factors made 
significant contributions to the model predlcclng students' 
expectations: (1) principals' academic expectations for the 
students, (2) principals' perception of parents' concern 
about grades and education, and (3) principals' rating of 
parental support. It is interesting that none of the teacher 
factors was significantly associated with student expecta- 
tions, while three of the principal factors were. 

The directions or the associations between the principals' 
factors and students' expectations are as one might have 
expected. Students* educational expectations are positively 
associated with principals' rating of parental support, 
principals' perceptions of parents* concern for grades, and 
principals' academic expectations for the students. As the 
prlr Lpals* rating of parental support Increases* so do 
students' expectations for going on tA^ college. As princi- 
pals' perce^':lon of parents' concern ahout grades r.nd educa- 
tion Increases, so do students' expectations. Finally, as 
the principals' academic expectations for the students 
Increase, so do students* expectations. See Table V.14 for a 
summary of these results. 

In comparing the models predicting students' and teachers' 
expectation, two Important differences emerge: (1) socioeco- 
nomic characteristics do not affect students' expectations, 
while they have a great effect on teachers' expectations, and 
(2) the model predicting students' expectations does not 
explain nearly as much variance (22 percent) as that predict- 
ing teachers' expectations (46 percent). 
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Table V,14 



Standardized Beta Weights for Three Variable Multiple 
Regression Model and Variance in Students* 
Expectations Explained by This Model 



Students' Future 
Educational 
I'lxnectation 



2 

Multiple £ 


.216*** 


2 

Adjusted £ 


.181 


Independent Variables 




Principals Academic Expectation for the 
Student 


-.251* 


Principals' Perception of Parents' Concern 
About Grades and Education 


.263* 


Principal's Rating of Parental Support 


.289** 



* £<.05 

** £<.01 
*** £<.001 
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Table VA5 



Correlations Among Students* Educational Expectations, Teachers' 
Educational Expectations r Students* Parents' Socioeconomic 
Characteristics, Achievement Scores, and Difference Scores 



Students' and Teachers' 
Educational Expectations 


Students' 
Parents' 
Socioeconomic 
Characteristics 


Score on STS 
Basic Skills 


Difference 
Between 
Predicted and 
Actual Scores 
on STS Basic 
Sk.-'lls 


Students ' Expectations 
for Finishing High School 


.15 


.32* 


.33* 


Teachers ' Expectations 
for Students Finishing 
High School 




.30* 


-.01 


Students ' Expectations 
for Going to College 


.19 


.34* 


.28* 


Teachers ' Expectations 
for Students' Going to 
College 


,52*** 


.41** 


• 08 


Students ' Expectations 
for Finishing College 


.07 


.14 


.16 


Teachers ' Expectations 
for Students' Finishing 
College 


• 39** 


• 30* 


• 05 



* £<.oi 

** P<.001 
*** £<.0001 
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D. Further Exploration of the Relationships Among Socioeconomic 



Characteristlca, Educational Expectations, and Student 
Achievement 



Correlations presented In Table V.15 shed more light on the 
relationship among various variables. The factor containing 
students* parents* socioeconomic characteristics Is signifi- 
cantly corre3ated with teachers* expeCwatlons, while It is 
not correlated with students* expectations. Student and 
teachers' expectations are both significantly correlated with 
achievement scores. Students* expectations are significantly 
correlated with the difference between actual and predicted 
achievement scores, while teachers* expectations are not. 

The correlations presented in Figure V.2 demonstrate some 
interesting relationships. Among the^e are the following: 

(1) The factor containing students* parents' socioeco- 
nomic characteristics is negatively correlated with students* 
present educatlon£vl expectations, which is also negatively 
correlated with student achievement. 

(2) Students' future education expectations and teach- 
ers' future education expectations for the students are not 
significantly correlated, although both these varlablefi are 
significantly correlated with student achievement. 

(3) Student achievement is positively correlated with 
students* future educational expectations and negatively 
correlated with students* present education expectations. 

VIII. Summary 

The analyses presented in the latter parts of this chapter (for 
example, predicting teachers* expectations and analyzing the 
differences between actual and predicted achievement test scores) 
add to an understanding of the processes involved in effective 
schooling. The analyses described earlier in the chapter, howev- 
er, have a more direct bearing on the major goal of the LSES Phase 
Two — the identification of school-level attitudes and behaviors 
which predict student achievement. 

The reduction of more than 300 variables into a four-variable 
model provides a parsimonious explanation of some of the major 
factors influencing effective schooling in Louisiana. The four 
factors were (1) Students* SES (students' SES, teachers' and 
principals ' expectat lona for the students , and the students * 
perceptions of the amount their teachers push them academically; 
(2) Current Academic Climate (the degree of principals* involve- 
ment in academics, students* perceptions of the negatlveness of 
the school climate, teachers* rating of students* ability and 
aocial composition of faculty and student body; (3) Students* 
Expec t at ions /Parental Suppor t (students' educational expectations 
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and the principals' asseasment of f :;irental support); and (4) 
School Carin j ^ and Succeas (the students' perception that faculty 
and peers care about grades and the principals' beliefs that the 
Bchool is successful) . 

An important finding from this chapter was that each of these four 
factors makes a significant and independent contribution to an 
explanation of student achievement. Three of these four factors 
(all except SES) can be manipulated by policy makers to create 
more effective schools. 
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Figure V.2 



Correlations Among Socioeconomic Characteristics, 
Educational Expectations » and Student Achievement 



.743**** 


Students* Parents* 

Socioeconomic 
Characteriatics 




Teachers' Parents' 
Socioeconomic 
Characteristics 




-.374**** 

4 ^ 


.185 

k 1 


.519**** 




-.225* 



-.170 



Students* Present 
Educational 
Expectations 



.130 



Students* Future 
Educational 
Expectations 



.112 



Teachers* Future 
Educational Expectations 
for Students 



-.364*** 



.344** 
I I i 



.409*** 



Student 
Achievement 



* £<.05 
** £<.01 

*** £<.O01 

£<.000l 
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CHAPTER SIX 
ANALYSES OF VARIANCE 



Criteria for Aaslgnlng Schools to Levels of Independent Variables 

In the Louisiana School Effectiveness Study » Phase One (1980-82) 
report t the Investigators described four different kinds of 
tchools categorized on two dimensions; (1) those schools predicted 
to score high or low on state assessment tests, and (2) those 
schools which actually sccred high or low on the assessment tests. 
Ten schools were Included In these analyses » and a number o£ 
Interesting differences were found among the four different kinds 
of schools (Louisiana State Department of Education » 1982). 

The Investigators decided to report similar analyses for the 
second phase of the study » but they also decided to greatly expand 
the scope of the comparisons. All 76 schools In which student > 
teacher, and principal school climate questionnaires were adminis- 
tered were Included In these analyses* The analysis of variance 
design Included two Independent variables: (1) whether the student 
body of the school came from high or low socioeconomic back- 
grounds; and (2) whether the student body scored above, at, or 
b^low how well they were predicted to score on the EDS* 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 



School's 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





Hitth SES 


Low SES 


Effective 






Typical 






Ineffective 







A factor analysis of the students' parents' soclceconomlc data was 
performed to divide schools Int-o high or low socioeconomic groups. 
The average education o£ the students' mothers, the average 
education of the students' fathers, the percentage of tho students 
with fathers who had professional jobs, the percentage of the 
students with mothers who had professional jobs, and the percent- 
age of the students who were white was determined for each school. 
These five variables were then factor analyzed, and one factor 
with an eigenvalue greater than 1 . 00 was found • The factor 
loadings for the five variables on this ono socioeconomic vari- 
ables are as follows: (1) mothers' education [.90], (2) fathers' 
education [.92], (3) fathers' profession [.93], (4) mothers' 
profession [.Gl], and (5) percentage white [.53]* 

A factor score for each school was determined from this factor 
analysis • All schools with a socioeconomic factor score greater 
than zero were considered to be high socioeconomic schools; all 
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achooU with a iociotconomic factor score less than zero were 
considered to be low socioeconomic schools* Thirty-eight of the 
schools were classified as high socioeconotnic schools, and 38 were 
classified as low socioeconomic schools* 

While a single score was required to categorize a school as high 
or low socioeconomically, data on all five socioeconomic variables 
were used In the multiple regression model predicting how well a 
school should perform on the EDS test. This procedure is very 
similar to that used by the LDE to determine how well districts 
should perform on statewide assessment tests (Louisiana State 
Department of Educations 1983), 

The regression model allowed the investigators to predict how well 
each school should perform on the EDS based on the five socioeco- 
nomic characteristics of the students. These predicted scores 
were then compared with the schools* actual scores a and a measure 
of the deviation from predicted score was made. This measure of 
deviation was the studentized residual (the difference between the 
predicted and actual score divided by the standard error for the 
difference), Twenty*-five schools were categorized as scoring 
above their predicted score , 27 were categorized as scoring at 
their predicted score, and 24 were categorized as scoring below 
their predicted score. Appendix 8 presents the school number, 
predicted score, actual score, and studentized residual score for 
each of the 76 schools. 

The research design resulted in a fairly even distribution of 
schools, third grade teachers, and third grade students in each of 
the six types of schools as indicated in the chart below: 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 



School* s 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





High 


SES 


Low SES 




Number of 




Number of 






Schools 


- 12 


Schools ■ 


13 


Effective 


Number of 




Number of 






Teachers 


- 37 


Teachers « 


35 




Number of 




Number of 






Students 


- 808 


Students « 


729 




Number of 




Number of 






Schools 


- 15 


Schools ■ 


12 


Typical 


Number of 




Number of 






Teachers 


- 59 


Teachers « 


50 




Number of 




Number of 






Students 


- 1244 


Students » 


1079 




Number of 




Number of 






Schools 


- 11 


Schools ■ 


13 


Ineffective 


Number of 




Number of 






Teachers 


- 27 


Teachers 


40 




Number of 




Number of 






Students 


• 594 


Students 


914 



id 
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II, Deacrlptlvfe Charactarlstlcs of Schoole In Ea ch of the Six 
Categorl«s 

Most of this chapter will be aevoted to presenting differences 
anwng the six types of schools in the school educational climate 
described by students, teachers, and principals on que '^tionnalres 
that they completed. Before turning to these school climate 
descriptions, however, it is informative to look at differences 
among the schools on basic variables such as teat performance, 
socioeconomic backgrounds of students and teachers, and school 
characteristics. These differences may help set the stage for 
differences in the school educational climates that will be 
described later. 

The first data presented in Table VI. 1 indicate significant 
differences in performance on tests. Students from higher socio- 
economic schools score significantly better than students from 
lower socioeconomic schools on all of the EDS norm-referenced and 
BST criterion-referenced tests. 

Selected means on test performance for the six types of schools 
are found in Table VI. 2. On the EDS Basic Skills Test, which 
includes EDS Reading, English and Math Tests, the order of scores 
from the highest to the lowest is as follows: effective, high 
socioeconomic; typical, high socioeconomic; effective, low socio- 
economic; ineffective, high socioeconomic; typical, low socioeco- 
nomic; ineffective, low socioeconomic. The most interesting 
aspect of this pattern of scores is that the effective, low 
socioeconomic schools actually outscored the ineffective, high 
socioeconomic schools. 

The selected means on the students' parents' socioeconomic charac- 
teristics presented in Table VI. 3 confirm the large differences in 
socioeconomic backgrounds of students from the high and low 
socioeconomic schools. The average score for each of the three 
high socioeconomic groups is higher than that for each of the 
three low socioeconomic groups on mothers' and fathers' education 
and occupation variables. Again, it is interesting that students 
in the effective, low socioeconomic group outscored those from the 
ineffective, high socioeconomic group even though they had less 
educated parents in lower professional Jobs. 

As Indicated in Table VI. 1, there are only two significant differ- 
ences on school characteristics among the different types of 
schools. Higher socioeconomic schools have a larger percentage of 
whites on their faculties and have faculties with graduates from 
universities with a higher passing rate on the NTE. Means for the 
six types of schools on these and other school characteristics are 
found in Table VI. 4. 

Finally, signific.int differences among schools on teac) ers' 
parents' SES are t.lso given in Table VI It should be noted 
that these data are only from third grade teachers who completed 
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Table VI. 1 



Teats of Significance on EDS Tests, Louisiana Basle Skills 
Teats, Students' Parents' Socioeconomic Characteristics, School 
Characteristics, and Teachers' Parents' Socioeconomic Characteristics 





£^-vaiu6 










r— VotXUv jLSJi, 


L V C*Xii IS 




Performance 


bocioecononiic 


lor 




Keiativc to 


una raccens tics 


iuteir 


vatiaDi e 


fiXpeC ua ulOu 


0£ DuuaeiiLo 




Performance on Testa 








EDS Verbal Test 


io • 75***''' 


QQ Q7**** 


0 AO 
Z . OZ 


bDb Keaaing Test 






9 9A 


hDb Lngiisn lest 






1 OQ 
i . Z? 


hI)S Math Te8t 




01 QQ**** 


n 1 


EDb Basic SKllls lest 




QC A 7**4;* 


1 9^ 


Louisiana basic bK.llls 








Language Test 




OA on**** 


n fin 


Louisiana Basic dkIUs 








natn lest 




10 QQ*** 




oLUQenLD rarenuo ducio^ 








economic Lnaracteristics 








Average CiQUcacion oi nouners 


n 1 7 


7A n7**A* 




Average Education of Fathers 


n on 


7A 07**** 


n A7 


rercencage or dcuaencs vxun 








rroiessionai racners 




fiQ 07**** 

Q Q ^ ^ ^ r» r» " 


1 '^l 


rercencage or ocuaenL& viLn 








rrotessionai nocners 


U • J J 


7A 7S**** 


n '^A 


rercentage ot btuaents wno 








Are wnlte 


n A 7 


9^ 90**** 


U . JU 


School Characteristics 








Percentage of Faculty 








That Is White 


n no 


7 7 A * * 


1 1 
1 . J J 


Average rasslng Kate on Nib 








ot Universities the 








Faculty Attended 


1 C A 


7 An** 


n 'in 


Average Highest Degree 








Attained by Faculty 


n An 


1 0 Q 

I • zy 


i . 0 J 


iwerage locai Lxpenence 








of Faculty 


0.21 


0.02 


2. 78 


Teachers* Parents* Socio- 








economic CharacteriatlcB 








Percentage of Teachers with 








Professional Mothers 


1.78 


0.32 


3.60* 


Percentage of Teachers with 








Professional Fathers 


0.30 


0.02 


1.56 


Percentage of Teachers with 








Teaching Mothers 


0.07 


0.05 


6.60** 


Percentage of Teachers with 








Teaching Fathers 


2.26 


3.83* 


A. 83** 



* £< . 05 

** £< . 0 1 

*** £< .001 
**** p<.000l 
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Table VI. 2 

Selected Means for Test Performance for Six Types of Schools 



A. EDS Verbal Test 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 







Hish SES 


Low SES 


School's 


Effective 


35.78 


31.fil 


Perfomance 








Relative to 


Tvpical 


35.35 


29.58 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


31.99 


28.78 



B. EDS Math Test 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 



School' s 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





Hitth SES 


Low SES 


Effective 


41.47 


39.90 


TvDical 


39.86 


37.86 


Ineffective 


37.83 


36.15 



C. EDS Basic Skills Tests 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 



School' s 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





Hitth SES 


Low SES 


Effective 


108.13 


97.06 


Tvoical 


103.70 


91.53 


Ineffective 


93.75 


85.61 
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Table VI. 2 (Continued) 
Selected Means for Teat Performance for Six Types of Schools 



D. BST Language Test 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 







High SES 


Low SES 


School's 


Effective 


92.61 


89.81 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


92.20 


87.67 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


90.50 


86.26 



E. BST Math Test 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 







High SES 


Low SES 


School' s 


Effective 


90.24 


87.96 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


90.12 


86.44 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


87.82 


83.35 
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Table VI. 3 



Selected Means for Students' Parents' Socioeconomic 
Characteristics for Six Types of Schools 



A. Average Education of Mothers 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 







HlRh SES 


Low SES 


School' s 


Effective 


3.35 


2.70 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


3.38 


2.74 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


3.28 


2.87 



B. Average Education of Fathers 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 







HiKh SES 


Low SES 


School's 


Effective 


3.A5 


2.72 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


3.55 


2.74 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


3.41 


2.83 



C. Percentage of Students with Professional Mothers ^ 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 







HiKh SES 


Low SES 


School' s 


Effective 


.56 


.30 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


.61 


.28 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


.56 


.24 



For students' mothers, this is percentage of mothers who work 
that are professionals. Homemakers are not included as working. 
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T«bl« VI. 3 (Continued) 



Selacted Means for Students' Parents' Socioeconomic 
Characterlf tics for Six Types of Schools 



Percentage of Students with Professional Fathers 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 







High SES 


Low SES 


School' s 


Effective 


.33 


.11 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


.A3 


.12 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


.33 


.10 



Percentage of Students Who Are White 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 







High SES 


Low SES 


School* 8 


Effective 


.68 


.46 


Performance 








Relative to 


Tpylcal 


.70 


.35 


Expectation 


Ineffective 


.63 


.40 
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Table VI. 4 

Selected Means for School Characteristics for 
Six Types of Schools 



A. Percentage of Faculty That Is White 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 







Hlsh SES 


Low SES 


School's 


Effective 


.68 


.64 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


.75 


.59 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


.71 


.65 



B. Average Passing Rate on NTE of Universities the Faculty Attended 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 







High SES 


Low SES 


School's 


Effective 


.61 


.57 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


.63 


.56 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


.58 


.53 



C. Average Highest Degree Attained by Faculty 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 







High SES 


Low SES 


School's 


Effective 


2.73 


2.51 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


2.64 


2.61 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


2.55 


2.59 



2 « bachelor's degree 

3 « master's degree 
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TabU VI. 4 (Contlnuad) 



Selected Means for School Characterletlce for 
Six Types of Schools 



D. Average Total Experience of Faculty 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 







HlKh SES 


Low SES 


School's 


Effective 


13.55 


12.88 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


13.87 


12.86 


Expectation 


Ineffective 


12.00 


13.88 



Noted In years of teaching. 
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the school climate questionnaires. Significant Interaction 
effects were found for percentage of teachers with professional 
n.othere and percentage of teachers with teaching fathers. The 
highest percentage of teachers with professional mothers and with 
teaching mothers Is found In the effective » low socioeconomic 
group. See Table VI .5 for these percentages. 

A final set of comparisons among the socioeconomic variables for 
the six types of schools Is given In Table VI. 6. This table 
compares the means for factor scores based on (1) the students' 
parents' SES, and (2) the teachers' parents' SES. The factor 
analysis resulting in factor scores for students* parents' SES was 
described above. As might be expected, the factor scores for the 
high socioeconomic schools were all positive and for the low 
socioeconoinlc schools were all negative. 

The factor analysis for the teachers' parents' SES was based on 
six variables: (1) race of teachers' parents, (2) average educa- 
tional achievement of teachers' mothers, (3) average educational 
achievement of teachers ' fathers , (4) percentage of teachers ' 
fathers who were professional, (5) percentage of teachers' mothers 
who work, and (6) percentage of teachers' mothers who teach. The 
factor scores are positive for the typical, high socioeconomic; 
ineffective, high socioeconomic; and effective, low socioeconomic 
groups. On the other hand, the factor scores are negative for the 
typical, low socioeconomic; Inef fectivf^., low socioeconomic; and 
effective, high socioeconomic groups. If one assumed that teach- 
ers from high socioeconomic backgrounds would go to higher socio- 
economic schools, that trend holds true except for the effective 
schools. It is interesting that the socioeconomic background for 
teachers in the effective, low socioeconomic group is almost 
identical to that for two of the high socioeconomic groups. 



III. Results from Analysis of Students' Questionnaires 
A. Introduction 

Student questionnaires were administered to 5,389 third grade 
students in the 76 schools in the sample population. Re- 
sponses to specific questions ranged from 5,368 (99.6 percent 
of total) for question one to 5,192 (96.7 percent of total) 
for question 15. A copy of the student questionnaire is 
found in Appendix 4. 

There were 46 items on the student questionnaire. To simpli- 
fy presentation of the results, the items were divided into 
eight groups for discussion: students ' future educational 
expectation, students' present educational expectations, 
students' perceptions of teachers, students' assessment of 
school educational climate, structure of the classroom, 
students' self-concept, students' internal-external locus of 
control, and comparisons of student responses to related 
items • 
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Table VI. 5 



Selected Hearm for Teachers* Parents' Socioeconomic 
Characteristics for Six Types of Schools 



A. Percentage of Teachers with Professional Mothers 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 







Hlsh SES 


Low SES 


School' a 


Effective 


.43 


.60 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


.49 


.26 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


.44 


.40 



B. Percentage of Teachers with Teaching Mothers 



Socioeconomic Charat eristics of Students' Parents 







High SES 


Low SES 


School* 8 


Effective 


.05 


.29 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


.22 


.08 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


.22 


.10 
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Table VI* 6 



Means for Factor Scores for Students' Parents' 
Socioeconomic Characteristics and Teachers* 
Parents* Socioeconomic Characteristics 



A. Means for Factor Scores for Students' Parents' Socioeconomic 
Character is t Ics ^ 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 







HlKh SES 


Low SES 


School' 8 


Effective 


.73 


-.83 


Performance 








Relative to 


TvDlcal 


1.02 


-.86 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


.64 


-.77 



Means for Factor Scores for Teachers' Parents' Socioeconomic 
Characteristics 



Socioecunomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 







HlRh SES 


Low SES 


School' B 


Effective 


-.14 


.25 


Performance 








Relative to 


TvDical 


.26 


-.43 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


.29 


-.26 



Positive numbers indicate higher SES; negative numbers Indicate 
lower SES. 
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Table VI, 7 

Tests of Significance on Student Questionnaire Items 



Variable 



Student Future Expectation 
Studi^nt's Future Educational 

Expiactation 
Peer Future Educational 

Expectation for Student 
Parental Future Educational 

Expectation 
5tuQ^nt Present Expectations 
Student's High School 

Expected Rating 
Comparison of Work with 

That of Friends 
Parental Present Educational 

Expectation 
Parents Compare Pupil Work 

with That of Friends 
Teacher's Present Education 

Expectation 
Teacher Compares Pupil Work 

with That of Friends 
Students' Perceptions of 
Teachers 

Teachers Tell Students to 

Get Good Grades 
How Many Teachers Say Do 

Extra Work 
How Important Is Learning 

to Teacher 
Teachers Don't Care How Hard 

Student Works 
How Often do Teachers Help 

Students 
School Educational Climate 
How Many Teachers Don't Care 

About Grades 
How Many Students Don't Care 

About Grades 
How Important Is It to Do 

Well in School 
How Many Think Reading Is Fun 
How Many Tease Students for 

Good Grades 
How Many Afraid Others Won't 

Likti Them 
How Many Would Study If Work 

Not Graded 



F^-value 
fo7 schoola' 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 


£-valua for 
oocioeconoinic 
Characteristics 
of Students 


JF-value 

z or 
Inter- 
action 


6.83*** 


2.18 


4.06* y 


A. 62** 


1.38 


0.87 


11.83**** 


18.78**** 


1.09 


2.21 


5.09* 


2.12 


5.98** 


46.46**** 


1.25 


1.53 


16.27**** 


1.02 


0.12 


22.02**** 


5.42** 


2.77 


16. 17**** 


3.31* 


0.68 


25.50**** 


9.51**** 


3. 34* 


45.64**** 


0.50 


0.61 


35.58**** 


1.85 


8.89**** 


10.07** 


1.19 


1.65 


21.45**** 


1.27 


1.68 


1.48 


4.49** 


3.98* 


11.38*** 


0.05 


A. A3** 


16.58**** 


0.33 


3.01* 


0.36 


6.70*** 


1.73 


44.96**** 


2.63 


1.59 


42.55**** 


5.28** 


0.72 


61.88**** 


3.05* 


1.82 


49.95**** 


7.76*** 
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Table VI. 7 (Continued) 
Tests of Significance on Student Questionnaire Items 





F-value 








for Schools* 


F-value for 


F-value 




Performance 


Socloecoiaomlc 


for 




Relative to 


Characteristics 


Inter- 


Variable 


Expectation 


of Students 


action 


Structure of the Clafisroom 








All Students Working on Same 








Lesson 


6.03** 


0.03 


0.33 


Student Always Has Same Seat 


4.68** 


3.19 


1.65 


Teacher Works With Class as 








a Whole 


5.86** 


8.65** 


2.86 


How Much Do Students Learn 








Here 


1.73 


5.04* 


3.64 


Students* Self Concept 








Self-Concept Combined Scale 








Score 


1.79 


14. 47**** 


17.38***" 


Negative Self-Concept Scale 








Score 


4.02* 


37.25**** 


17 .29***" 


Positive Self-Concept Scale 








Score 


4.11* 


1.39 


2.49 


Students* Locus of Contr< 








Locus of Control Comb'. 








Scale Score 


6,88*** 


27.83**** 


0.12 


Negative Locus of Control 








Scale Score 


5.67** 


2.49 


1,63 


Positive Locus of Control 








Scale Score 


2.?0 


36.87**** 


0.77 


Comparisons of Student Responses 








to Related Items 








Peer Versus Parental Future 








Educational Expectation 


2.06 


7,74** 


2.14 


Student Versus Parental Future 








Educational Expectation 


0.62 


4.98'" 


2.89 


Student Versus Parental 








Comparison of Work with 








That of Friends 


5,04** 


4.99* 


1.14 


Student Versus Teacher 








Comparison of Work with 








That of Friends 


2.93* 


2,74 


3.07* 



* £<.05 

** £<.01 
*** £<.001 

**** £<.0001 
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A tumnuiry o£ tha significant dlfftrances on the student 
questionnaire Itame la found In Table Significant 
results not reported In this table are chat students In 
higher socioeconomic schools are slightly younger [£(1 » 
5362)»23.53, £<.0001] and have been at their school slightly 
less long (F(l, 5316)«14.03, £<.001] than students In lower 
socioeconomic schools. 

Students' Future Educational Expectations 

Three questions are Included In this group of Items: (1) the 
students' expectation of how far tu^y think they will go In 
school, (2) the students' expectation of how far their best 
friend thinks they will go In school, and (3) the students' 
expectation of how far their parents think they will go In 
school • The patterns of means for these three questions are 
found In Table VI. 8. 

The first striking aspect of these results Is the overall 
high level for students' future educational expectation. The 
average f ;ture educational expectation for all six of the 
school groups Is to go to college for a while. It should be 
remembered that the percent of the population aged 25 and 
over complet ug at least four years of high school In Louisi- 
ana In 1980 was 58 percent, while only 13.4 percent of that 
population had a college degree (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1980). Third graders have uniformly high future educational 
expectations » which are unrealistic for a large number of 
them. 

The schools' performance relative to expectation has a 
significant effect on students' future educational expecta- 
tions and on their perception of their friends' educational 
expectation for them; on the other hand, the SES of the 
students In the schools does not have a significant effect on 
these variables. Thus, the students' future educational 
expectations may be more affected by relative performance 
than by their SES. In the next section on teachers' respons- 
es, it will be demonstrated that teachers' expectations for 
the students' future education are more Influenced by SES 
than by performance relative to expectation. 

Special attention should be paid to two of the cells: the 
effective, low socioeconomic group and the ineffective, high 
socioeconomic group. Students in the effective, low socloeco- 
noulc group believe that they will go further in school than 
those in the ineffective, high socioeconomic group. They 
also think that their friends and parents expect them to go 
further than the students from the below prediction, high 
socioeconomic group. This Is especially noteworthy, since 
teachers for these two groups expect the opposite. As will 
be noted in the next section, teachers in the ineffective, 
high socioeconomic group expect their students to go further 
than those in the effective, low socioeconomic group. It is 




Table VI • 8 

Means for Student Future Education Expectations 



A. How far do you think you will go in 



School' s 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 



school? 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 





High SES 


Low SES 




Ef feci tve 


4.34 


4.24 


4.29 


Typical 


4.29 


4.14 


4.22 


Ineffective 


4.07 


4.16 


4.13 



B. How far do you think your best friend believes you will go in 
school? 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 



School' s 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





High SES 


Low SES 




Effective 


4.28 


4.17 


4.23 


Typical 


4.13 


4.09 


4.11 


Ineffective 


4.08 


4.11 


4.10 
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C. How far do you think your parents believe you will go in school? 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 



School' a 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





High SES 


Low SES 




Effective 


4.51 


4.41 


4.47 


Typical 


4.45 


4.24 


4.35 


Ineffective 


4.32 


4.19 


4.24 




4.44 


4.27 





2 ~ finish grade school 
^ - go to hJgh school for a while 
^ « finish high school 
^ «• go to college for a while 
" finish college 
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•tpacUlly Intriguing that th« students In the effactlvei low 
•oclotconotnlc group have such high educational expectations, 
while their teachers have rather low expectations for them. 
The teachers^ expectations must be heavily determined by the 
SES of the students, yet they apparently are not conveying 
this low expectation to the students* 

Of the questions In this group, only the parental future 
educational expectation Item Is significantly affected by 
student socioeconomic background. The students from higher 
socioeconomic schools believe that their parents expect them 
to go further In school than those from the lower socioeco- 
nomic schools. Again, student responses to this question are 
at odds for two groups (effective, low socioeconomic; Inef- 
fective, high socioeconomic) with teacher responses. The 
belief that their parents expect them to go further In school 
Is held by more students In the effective, low socioeconomic 
group than by studencs In the Ineffective, high socloc .mlc 
group* Conversely, the belief that their students* parents 
expect the students to go less far in school Is held by more 
teachers In the effective, low socioeconomic group than by 
teachers In the Ineffective, high socioeconomic group. 
Details on these differences will be presented In the next 
section. 

Students' Present Educational Expectations 

Six questions are Included In this group of Items: (1) what 
kind of student do you expect to be when you finish high 
school; (2) do you do school work better, the same, or poorer 
than your friends; (3) what kind of student do your parents 
expect you to be In school; (4) do your parents think you can 
do school work better, the same, or poorer than your friends; 
(5) what kind of student does your teacher expect you to be 
In school; and (6) would your teacher say you can do school 
work better, the same, or poorer than other people your age. 
Tests of significance for these Items are found In Table 
VI»7, while selected means are presented In Table VI. 9. 

The SES of the students* parents* has a significant effect on 
all six of the variables Included In this group. Schools* 
performance relative to expectation Is significant on only 
one variable (parental present educational expectation) . 
Thus, schools* performance relative to expectation Is more 
Important In determining students* future expectation, while 
socioeconomic characteristics cire more Important In determin- 
ing future expectations. 

As the means in Table VI. 9. A Indicate, however, the direction 
of the SES effect is opposite to what one might have 
predicted. For all six items, students from the lower 
socioeconomic group have greater present educational 
expectations than those from the higher socioeconomic groups. 
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Table VI. 9 

Selected Means for Students' Present Educational Expectations 



A, Means for High versus Low Socioeconomic Schools 



Variable 


High SES 


Low SES 


Students' High School Expected Rating 


1.88 


1.80 


Comparison of Work with Friends 


2.09 


1.88 


Parental Present Educational Expectation 


1.69 


1.58 


Parents Compare Pupil Work with Friends 


1.87 


1.73 


Teacher Present Educational Expectation 


1.57 


1.45 


Teacher Compares Pupil Work with Friends 


1.99 


1.83 



B, Parents Compare Pupil Work with Friends 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 







High SES 


Low SES 


School's 


Effective 


1.85 


1.75 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


1.91 


1.68 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


1.80 


1.77 



C. Teacher Present Education Expectation 



Socioeconomic Characteristice of Students* Parents 







High SES 


Low SES 


School' 8 


Effective 


1.52 


1.40 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


1,62 


1.44 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


1.52 


1.50 
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Table VI. 9 (Continued) 
Selected Means for Students^ Present Educational Expectations 



P Teacher Compares Pupil Work with Friends 



Socioeconomic Characteilstlcs of Students* Parents 







Hiah SES 


Low SES 


School's 


Effective 


1.98 


1.87 


Performance 








Relative to 


TvDlcal 




1.76 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


1.89 


1 1.88 



For all these variables, a smaller numbei Icates that student 
expectation Is greater. 
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It tfhould b6 recalled that for student future expectation, 
the higher aocioeconomic group believed that their parents 
expected them to go further in school than the lower 
socioeconomic group* 

Further examination of questions dealing with present educa-- 
tional expectation may provide an explanation for this 
socioeconomic effect. All of the prt^aent expectation ques- 
tions have responses which compare the students with their 
classmates; for example, do you expect to be one of the best, 
about the same, or below uost of the students. It may be 
that students from the lower socioeconomic group compare 
their performai,\cc to that of their classmates, which is on 
the average lower than that of students in the higher socio- 
economic group. This comparison with weaker students may 
provide the student with an unrealistic point of reference, 
which leads to faulty present educational expectations 
relative to actual performance. For example, students in the 
Ineffective, low socioeconomic group have the highest present 
educational expectation for two of the items (students* high 
school expected rating, comparison of work with friends) even 
though their actual pferformance on the EDS la the lowest. It 
should be recalled the Brookover (1979) found similar results 
in his study of student expectations. It is interesting to 
speculate: what long term effects these faulty educational 
expectations may have for low performing students. 

As noted in Table VI. 7, there are three significant interac- 
tion effects, the means for which are provided in Table VI. 9, 
B» C, and D. These Interactions between the effect of SES 
and performance relative to expectation are significant 
because: (1) there is a large difference between expectation 
of the typical, high socioeconomic group and the typical, low 
socioeconomic group; and (2) there is virtually no difference 
between expectation of the ineffective, high socioeconomic 
group and the ineffective, low socioeconomic group. The 
large difference between the typical, high socioeconomic 
group and the typical, low socioeconomic group highlights a 
general tendency toward a supportive educational environment 
for the typical, low socioeconomic gioup. The students in 
this group believe that their parents and teachers think they 
are good students. As will be demonstrated in the next 
section, teachers for this group also believe that the 
students* parents support education. 

Students* Perceptions of Teachers 

Five questions are included in this group of items: (1) how 
many teachers tell students to try to get better grades than 
their classmates; (2) how many teachers tell students to do 
extra work so they can get better grades; (3) How important 
is it to teachers that their students learn; (4) how many 
teachers don*t care how hard the student works* as long as 
he/she passes; and (5) how often do teachers try to help 
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Btudants who do badly. Tests of significance for these Items 
are found In Table VI. 7, while means are presented In Table 
VI. 10. 



The schools* performance relative to expectation had a 
significant effect on the students* perception of how many 
teachers tell them to get good grades and on their perception 
of how Important learning la to the teachers. Students In 
the effective group stated that their teachers more often 
told them to get good grades and that their teachers felt 
laarnlng was more important. Of the six types of schools i 
students In the effective i low socioeconomic group stated 
that their teachers most often told them to get good grades. 

The socioeconomic characteristics of the students* parents 
had a significant effect on four of the variables. Specifi- 
cally, students from the lower socioeconomic schools stated 
that their teachers tuore often told them to get good grades 
and to do extra work than students from higher socioeconomic 
schools. Thus I teachers from lower socioeconomic schools are 
pushing their students to work harder to get good grades. 
This is particularly the case for the effective, lower 
socioeconomic group, who report being pushed the hardest. 

Conversely, students from the higher socioeconomic schools 
believed thii.t their learning was more Important to their 
teachers and that fewer of their teachers didn't care how 
hard they worked vhan did students from lower socioeconomic 
groups. These responses indicate more concern with the 
quality v>£ education on the part of the teachers in the 
higher socioeconomic schools , according to their students . 
Students giving their teachers the best marks on these items 
were those from the effective, high socioeconomic group. 

There was a significant interaction effect on the item asking 
how often teachers try to help students who do badly. As 
Table VI.IO.C indicates the group rated as most likely to 
help was the t^ffective^ low socioeconomic group. The group 
of teacher^ rated the least likely to help was the Ineffec** 
tive, lov . «iioeconomic group <^ 

Students* Perception of School Educational Climate 

Eight questions are Included in this group of items: (1) how 
many teachers don' t care if their students get bad grades; 
(2) how many students don't care if they get bad grades; (3) 
how important do most of the students feel it is to do veil 
in school work; (4) how many students think reading is a fun 
thing to do; (5) how many students tease other students who 
get good grades; (6) how many students don't do as well as 
they could because they are afraid other students won*t like 
them as much; (7) if students did not have their work graded, 
how many would study hard; and (8) how much do students learn 
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Table VI. 10 

Selected Means for Students' Perceptions of Teachers 



A. Means for Effective, Typical, and Ineffective Schools 



Variable 


Effective 


Typical 


Ineffective 


Teachers Tell Students to 








Get Good Grades 


2.21 


2,32 


2.31 


How Important Is Learning 








to Teacher 


1.59 


1.68 


1.76 



For these variables a smaller response means that more teachers tell 
their students to get a good grade or that learning is the most 
important thing to the teachers. 



B. Means for High versus Low Socioeconomic Schools 



Variable 


High SES 


Low SES 


Teachers Tell Students to Get Good Grades 


2.43 


2.14 


How Many Teachers Say Do Extra Work 


2.62 


2.35 


How Important Is Learning to Teacher 


1.62 


1.73 


Teachers Don't Care How Hard Student Works 


2.96 


2.73 



For these variables a smaller response means that more teachers tell 
their students to get a good grade, that more teachers say do extra 
work, that learning Is the moat important thing to the teachers 
and, that more teachers don't care how hard the student works as 
long as he/she passes. 
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Table VI. 10 (Continued) 
Selected Means for Students* Perceptions of Teachers 



C. Means for "How Often Do Teachers Help Students Who Do Badly?*' 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 







HiBh SES 


LOW SES 


School 's 


Effective 


..74 


l.fil 


Performance 








Relative to 


TvDical 


1.78 


1.6S 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


1.71 


1.82 



A response of one Indicated that the teachers always try to help; a 
response of five Indicated that the teachers never try to help. 
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Table VI. 11 



Sel^5ctcd Means for Students' Perception 
of School Educational Climate 



A. Means for Effective ^ Typical* and Ineffective Schools 



Variable 


Effective 


Typical 


Ineffective 


Hov Many Teachers Don't 








Care About Grades 


3.87 


3.82 


3.69 


How Many Students Don't 








Care About Grades 


3.63 


3.63 


3.47 


How Important Is It To Do 








Well In School 


1.55 


1.60 


1.67 



For *^how many teachers..." and "how many students. . 1 



all, 5 « none. For "how Important is lt«.." 1 
5 » not Important at all. 



almost 
very Important, 



B. Means for High Versus Low Soclceconomlc Schools^ 



Variable 


High SES 


Low jES 


How Many Teachers Don't Care About Grades 


3.88 


3.72 


How Many Students Don't Care About Grades 


3.68 


3.49 


How Many Think Reading Is Fun 


2.51 


2.23 


How Many Tease Student? for Good Grades 


3.44 


3.14 


How Many Afraid Others Won't Like Them 


3.56 


3.22 


How Many Would Study If Work Not Graded 


2.66 


2.32 



1 " almost all, 5 none. 
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Tabla Viai (Continued) 

Selected Means for Students* Perception 
o£ School Educational Climate 

Means for "How Important do students feel It Is to do well In school 
work?"*^ 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 







High SES 


Low SES 


School ' B 


Effective 


1.61 


1.49 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


1.64 


1.55 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


1.58 


1.73 



1 « very Important, 5 » not Important, 

Means for "How many students tease students who get really good 
grades?"^ 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 







High SES 


Low SES 


S-hooI's 


Effective 


3.38 


3.27 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


3.46 


3.19 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


3.49 


2.99 



1 • almost all, 5 ■» none. 
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Table VI. 11 (Continued) 



Selected Means tor Students' Perception 
of School Educational Climate 



Means for "How many students don't do as well as they could because 
they are afraid other students won't like them as much?" 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 







HlKh SES 


Low SES 


School's 


Effective 


3.54 


3.33 


Performance 








Relative to 


TvDlcal 


3.5A 


3.23 


Expectation 






3.13 




Ineffective 


3.61 



1 = almost all, 5 » none* 

Means for "If students did not have their work graded, how many 
would study hard?" 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 







HiRh SES 


Low SES 


School's 


Effective 


2.73 


2.35 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


2.72 


2.23 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


2.47 


2.39 



1 « almost all, 5 » none. 



Table VI. 11 (Continued) 

Selected Means for Students* Perception 
of School Educational Climate 



G. Means for ''Compared to Other Schools How Much Do Students Learn 
Here"^ 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 







High SES 


Low iJES 


School's 


Effective 


2.04 


2.04 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


2.11 


2.12 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


2.00 


2.24 



1 - they learn a lot more here, 5 - they learn a lot less here. 
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here. Tests of significance for these items are found J.n 
Table VI. 7 9 while selectee, means are presented in Table 
VI. li- 



the schools* performance relative to expectation had a 
significant effect on the students * perception of how many 
teachers and students don't care if the students get bad 
grades and on how important the students believed it was to 
do well in school. Students in the ineffective group 
reported that more teachers and students in their schools did 
not care if the students got bad grades. Also, students in 
this group reported that it was less important to students in 
their school to do well In school. 

Similarly, the socioeconomic characteristics of the students* 
parents had a significant effect on several of the variables. 
Students In the low socioeconomic group believed that more of 
the teachers and students in their schools did not care if 
the students got bad grades. Students in the low socioeco- 
nomic group did not think they learned as much as those in 
the high socioeconomic group. Also, students in the low 
socioeconomic group reported that more students In their 
school teased other students for getting good grades and that 
more students in their schools don't do as well as they could 
because they are afraid other students won't like them as 



Students in the ineffective, low socioeconomic group give the 
most negative responses to several of the school climate 
variables (how many teachers care about grades, how many 
students care about grades, how many students feel school 
work Is Important, how many students tease others, how many 
students don't do as well as they could, how much do students 
learn here). These responses indicate that a very negative 
school climate exibts in schools which score the lowest on 
achievement tests. The remarkable aspect of this finding is 
that eight and nine year old students can perceive that 
negative school climate* 

There are significant interaction effects for five of the 
variables, and the pattern of means for these interactions 
are presented in Table VI. 11. For the question asking how 
important students feel it is to do well in school, there is 
little or no difference among schools in the high socioeco- 
nomic group . Within the low socioeconomic group , however , 
there is a large difference with students from the effective 
group feeling it is more Important to do well than those from 
the Ineffective group. The interaction for three of the 
other variables (how many tease students for good grades, how 
many are afraid others won't like them as much, how much do 
students learn here) la a result of the large difference in 
responses by students from the ineffective high and low 
aocloeconomlc groups. The students in the ineffective hiph 



well. 
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aocioeconomlc group report a better school environment than 
those from the Ineffective low socioeconomic group. 



The results for two of the Items (how many students think 
reading Is fun» how many students would study hard If work 
was not graded) are different from the other five school 
climate Items and are somewhat counterintuitive. Students 
from the low socioeconomic group reported that they enjoyed 
reading more and would study harder even if their work 
weren't graded than students from the high aocioeconomlc 
g::oup. It could be that students from the high socioeconomic 
group, who do better academically than those from the low 
socioeconomic group , are more pragmatic about studying and 
reading, seeing such activities as a means for getting good 
grades rather than being enjoyable intrinsically. Results 
reported previously indicate that students from the high 
socioeconomic group feel their parents expect them to go 
further In school. This push from parents may account for 
the more pragmatic approach their children have toward 
studying and reading. 

Students' Perceptions of Classroom Structure 

Three variables are Included in this group of items: (1) how 
often are students in my class working on the same lesson, 
(2) how often do I have the same seat in class, and (3) how 
often does the teacher work with the class as a whole* Tests 
of significance for the items are found in Table VI. 7 ^ while 
means are presented In Table VI. 12. 

The school's performance relative to expectation had a 
significant effect on all three items. In each ca6e» stu- 
dents In the effective schools had the least structure* Of 
the six different types of schools* students in the effec- 
tive » high socioeconomic group reported the least structured 
environment on all three of these items. 

Students' Report of Academic Self -"Concept 

The students were asked eight questions which measured 
aspects of their academic self-concept. These items were 
questions 33-40 (See Appendix 4). Three scales were con- 
structed from these items: (1) a combined self-concept scale, 
which Included responses to all of the questions; (2) a 
positive self -concept scale, which Included responses to the 
items which mada positive self-concept statements; and (3) a 
negative self-concept scale, which Included responses to the 
items which made negative self-concept statements. Question 
35 was eliminated from these analyses, since many students 
expressed confusion about its meaning. Tests of significance 
for scores on these scales are located in Table VI. 7, while 
selected means may be found in Table VI. 13. 




Table VI. 12 

Selected Means for Students Perception of Classroom Structure 



A. Means for Effective, Typical, and Ineffective Schools 



Variable 


Effective 


^ Topical 


Ineffective 


Students in My Class Work 








on Same Lesson 


2.30 


2.16 


2.23 


I Have Same Seat in Class 


2.15 


2.03 


1.99 


Teacher Works With the 








Class as a Whole 


2.23 


2.10 


2.20 



B. Means for High Versus Low Socioeconomic Schools 



1 



Variable 


High SES 


Low SES 


Teacher Works with the Class as a Whole 


2.22 


2. 11 



1 « always 
5 "= never 
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Table VI. 13 

Selected Means for Student^ a Report of Academic Self -Concept 
Means for Self -Concept Combined Scale Score^ 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 



School's 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





Hiiih SES 


■'.ow SES 


Effective 


14.69 


14.34 


Typical 


14.27 


14.51 


Ineffective 


14.69 


14.06 


1A.A9 


14.31 



^ A larger number means a higher self-concept • 

2 

Means for Negative Self-Concept Scale Score 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 



School' s 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





High SES 


Low SES 




Effective 


7.71 


8.13 


7.91 


Typical 


7.92 


7.84 


7.87 


Ineffective 


7.44 


8.04 


7.81 


7.75 


7.99 





A smaller number means a higher self-concept. 
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The socioeconomic characteristics of the students' pa*- ts 
had a significant effect on the combined scale e i the 
negative self-concept scale. As might be expected » students 
from the higher socioeconomic group had better .academic 
self -concepts 9 as measured by these two scales. 

Similarly, the schools' performance relative to expectation 
had a significant effect on the positive self-concept scale 
score. Students from the effective group had better academic 
self-concepts than those from the other two groups • On the 
scale measuring negative self-concept » however, students from 
the effective group had the worst academic self-concept. 
This finding is a result of the students in the effective, 
low socioeconomic group having the lowest academic 
self-concept of all six groups » as measured by the negative 
self -concept scale. 

There were two significant interaction effects » one for the 
combined scale and one for the negative self-concept scale. 
Thero are big differences in self-concept between high and 
low socioeconomic groups across all three levels of predic- 
tion, except for the typical level. As indicated above, 
students from the high socioeconomic group have better 
self-concepts than those from the low socioeconomic groups in 
all cases except those in which students do about as well as 
predicted. For the combined scale score, students from the 
effective, high socioeconomic group had the best 
self-concept » while those from the ineffective, low socioeco- 
nomic group had the worst. 

H. Students* Report of Locus of Control 

The students were asked six questions which measured aspects 
of their academic locus of control. These items were 
questions 41-46 (See Appendix 4). Three scales were con- 
structed from these Items: (1) a combined locus of control 
scale, which included responses to all of the items; (2) a 
positive locus of control scale » which Included responses to 
positively worded statements; and (3) a negative locus of 
control 9 which included responses to negatively worded 
statements. Again, tests of significance for scores on these 
scales are located in Tal/le VIi7, while selected means may be 
found in Table VI. 14. 

The socioeconomic characteristics of the students * parents 
had a significant effect on the locus of control combined 
scale scores and on the positive locus of control scale 
scores. In both cases, students from the high socioeconomic 
group gave more internal responses, which indicates that they 
assumed more personal responsibility for academic perfor- 
mance* 

Also, schools* performance relative to expectation had a 
flignificant effect on the combined scale scores and on the 
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TabU VX.U 

Sclectad Means for Students' Report of Locus of Control 



Means for Effective, Typical, and Ineffective Schools 



Variable 


Effective 


Typical 


Ineffective 


Locus of Control Combined 








Scale Score 


9.21 


9.28 


9.42 


Negative Locus of Control 








Scale Score 


4.68 


4.73 


4.79 



Means for High Versus Low Socioeconomic Schools 



Variable 


High SES 


Low SES 


Locus of 


Control Combined 


Scale 


Score 


9.19 


9.41 


Positive 


Locus of Control 


Scale 


Score 


4.49 


4.66 



k smaller number Indicates a more Internal response. 
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negative locus of control scale scores. In both cases, 
students from the effective group assumed more responsibility 
than those from the othar two groups. Students from the 
effective, high socioeconomic group assumed the most respon- 
sibility; those from the ineffective, low socioeconomic group 
assumed the least. 

Comparison of Students Reaponsea to Related Items 

The students ware asked similar questions about how far they, 
their parents, and their peers expected them to go in school. 
Also, the students were asked similar questions about how 
they, their parents, and their teachers compared their school 
work with that of their friends. The investigators decided 
to construct scales which would compare these responses to 
see, for instance, if students expected to go about as far in 
school as they believed their parents expected them to go. 
Significant results were found for four of these comparisons: 
(1) peer versus parental future educational expectation, (2) 
student versus parental future educational expectation, (3) 
student versus parental comparison of work with that of 
friends, and (4) student versus teacher comparison of work 
with that of friends. Tests of significance for these 
comparisons are found in Table VI. 7, while selected means are 
found in Table VI. 15. 

The schools' performance relative to expectation had a 
significant effect on student versuB parental comparison of 
work with that of friends and on student versus teacher 
comparison of work with that of friends. In both cases, 
students from the effective group believed that their parents 
or their teachers made more favorable comparisons of their 
work than they themselves did. In other words, they believed 
that their parents and teachers had higher expectations for 
their school performance than they, themselves, had. 

Similarly, the socioeconomic characteristics of the students' 
parents had a significant effect on th(i student versus 
parental comparison of work. Students frow the high socio- 
economic group believed that their parents made more favor- 
able comparisons of their work with that of friends than they 
themselves. Also, students from the high socioeconomic group 
believed that their parents expected them to go further in 
school than they or their peers expected them to go. In 
other words, students from the high socioeconomic perceived 
their parents as expecting relatively more from them than 
students from the low socioeconomic group perceived their 
parents as expecting from them. 

There was a significant interaction on the student versus 
teacher comparison of work. The group which believed that 
teachers made the most favorable comparison rel<:tive to their 
own comparison was the effective, high socioeconomic group. 



Table VI. 15 

Selected Comparisons of Student Responses to Related ItemB 



A. Means for Effective, Typical* and Ineffective Schools 



Variable 


Effective 


Typical 


Ineffective 


Student Varsus Parantal 








Comparison of Work with 








That of Friends 


.25 


.19 


.12 


Student Versus Teacher 








Comparison of Work with 








That of Friends 


.12 


.09 


.02 



B. Means for High Versus Low Socioeconomic Schools 



1 



Variable 


High SES 


Low SES 


Peer Versus Parental Future Educational 






Expectation 


-.27 


-.16 


Student Versus Parental Future Educational 






Expectation 


-.18 


-.10 


Student Versus Parental Comparison of Work 


.22 


.15 



C, Means for Student Versus Teacher Comparison of Work^ 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 







High SES 


Low SES 


School's 


Effective 


.16 


.08 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


.06 


.11 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


.08 


-.02 



For the questions on future educational expectation* the more 
negative the response » the hlghor the parents' expectations as 
compared with those of the students or peers. For the questions 
on comparison of work, the more positive the response, the better 
the parent or teacher response is than the student response. 
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The ineffective, low socioeconomic perceived the least 
difference between their comparison and their teachers* 
comparisons. 

Results from Analysis of Teachers* Questionnaires 

A, Introduction 

Questionnaires were administered to 248 third grade teachers 
in the 76 schools in the study population. Responses to 
specific questions ranged fr.om all 2A8 for several of the 
questions to 220 (88.7 percent of total) for questions 58 and 
59 « A copy of the teacher questionnaire is located in 
Appendix 5» 

The distribution of teachers in each of the six cells of the 
analysis of variance was described in this chapter in Section 
I. The unit of analysis for the following results was the 
individual teacher. 

There were 99 items on the teacher questionnaire. These 
items have been divided into 13 groups for discussion: 
teachers' teaching background; teachers' rating of schools' 
reputation; teachers' educational expectations for the 
students; teachers' perception of students' academic ambi- 
tions; teachers' perception of principals' educational 
expectations for the students; teachers' perception of how 
much the principal observes and helps; teachers' perception 
of parents' concern about educational matters; teachers' 
perception of schools' educational climate; teachers percep- 
tion of classroom and school structure; teachers' perception 
of classroom and school structure ; teachers' sat isf act ion 
with Job; teachers' rating of time spent on math activities 
and homework; teachers' academic self-concept; and teachers' 
Internal/external locus of control. 

A summary of the significant differences on the teacher 
questionnaire items is found in Table VI, 16. 

B. Teachers' Teaching Background 

Three items are included in this group for analysis: (1) how 
long have you taught in this school » (2) how many years have 
you taught third grade » and (3) what grade levels are you 
teaching. Tests of significance for these items are found in 
Table VI.16| while selected means are Included in Table 
VI. 17. 

The results for years of teaching are interesting. The least 
successful group of teachers of high socioeconomic students 
(the Ineffective, high socioeconomic group) has the least 
experience teaching third grade and the least experience at 
their present schools of teachers in their group. On the 
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Table VI. 16 

Test of Significance on Teacher Questionnaire Items 





F-value 




1 




for Schools' 


F- value for 


F-value 




Performance 


Socioeconomic 


for 




Relative to 


Characteristics 


Inter- 


Variable 


Expectation 


of Students 


action 


Teachers' Teaching Background 








Experience at Present School 


1.99 


0.10 


3.53* 


Years Teaching Third Grade 


4.83** 


3,46 


2.67 


Grade (s) Taught 


0.94 


2.81 


3.07* 


Teachers' Rating of Schools' 








Reputation 








Teacher Rating of School's 








Reputation 


6.83*** 


26.68**** 


0.29 


Teacher Compares Students to 








Those in Other Schools 


4.15* 


73. 12**** 


0.70 


How Successful: Students' 








Academic Skills 


1.07 


12.07*** 


2.46 


How Successful: Students' 








Social Skills 


1-90 


9.44** 


2.26 


How Successful: Students' 








Personal Growth 


0,28 


6.46* 


0.41 


How Successful: Students' 








Occupational Aspirations 


0.78 


8.56** 


2.04 


Teachers' Educational Expec- 








tations for Students 








Expected Achievement of the 








School 


3.09* 


73.96**** 


3.16* 


Expected Achievement of the 








Class 


2.39 


27 .51**** 


1.35 


Percent You Expect to Finish 








High School 


0.14 


10.41*** 


2.16 


Percent Capable of Completing 








High School 


0.23 


16.97**** 


2.48 


Percent You Expect to Attend 








College 


0.24 


21 . 23**** 


7.66*** 


Percent You Expect to Finish 








College 


0.00 


10.09** 


5.47** 


Percent of Class Capable of 








A' a and B'e 


2.10 


17.72**** 


6.65** 


Percent Capable of Completing 








College 


0.87 


5.01* 


2.86 


Teachers' Perceptions of 








Students^ Academic Ambitions 








Percent of Class Wanting to 








Finish High School 


2.03 


3.70* 


1. 18 


Percent of Class Wanting to 








Attend College 


1.88 1 


10.40*** 


7 . 59*** 
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Table VI. 16 (Continued) 
Test of Significance on Teacher Questionnaire Items 
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action 
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Students Exnected to Go anA 








Wantlns to Co to Colleffe 


1 fl9 
i • 0^ 


1 AO 


J. JO'^ 


Teachers* Perceotlon of PrHnrH— 








pals* Exoectatlonfl 








Percent Prlnclnal Exoecta to 








Finish Hifith School 








Percent Princinal Rxnacts to 








Attend College 


0 47 
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OA COXX^X 
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Teachers' Perrpnt'lnn Hntj Miir>H 








Princinfll Hnlnft Anri OVifloirvoft 








Hov Often Dopa PrlnclnAl H^ln 








U'f t*Vi AnAHofii'f 
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0.48 


How MatiV HotlTfl Doofl Pr'1nr>4nAl 








WDotS Lv e 




i OXX 


0.71 


Teachers* PerceDtiona of 








Parentfl ' Concern 








rciirisiii.o Hre i^oncernea witn 










J. ^U* 


39. 75**** 


3.55* 


How MAnv Parents Exnprt moh 








School flfAdiiA t ^ on 


0 no 


1 C C CXXX X 

15. 55**** 


1.36 


How Manv Parents Exnact 








C\ci\ 1 POP Ht^aHiia t "1 rtn 


n 00 
U« ZZ 


1 0 o^xxx 

iZ. Ub*** 


1.83 


How Many Parents Don't Care 








About Grades 


1.26 


10.15** 


4.11* 


Number of Parental Contacts 








Last Month 


2.31 


2.78 


3.50* 


Teachers' Rating of School 






Educational Climate 








How Often Does Teacher Stress 








College 


0.24 


4.96* 


0.13 


How Many Students Do Extra 








Work 


0.36 


0.63 


3.06* 


How Many Students Try to Do 






Better Than Others 


0.67 


0.03 


3.94* 
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Table VI. 16 (Continued) 
Test of Significance on Teacher Questionnaire Items 





£-value 








for Schools' 


£-valua for 


£-value 




Performance 


Socioeconomic 


for 




Relative to 


Characteristics 


Inter- 


Variable 


Expectation 


of Students 


action 


How Do Teaching Methods 








Affect Achievement 


0.43 


1.37 


3.03* 


Structure of Classroom 








How Often Work With Class as 








a Whole 


3.22* 


0.28 


0.80 


How Often Are All Students 








on Same Lesson 


3.65* 


3.48 


1.51 


Do You Have Teacher's Aide 


0.42 


10.00** 


0.70 


How Many Students In Class 


4.86** 


0.33 


0.96 


For Students to Achieve* 








Must Have Quiet 


3.09* 


0.71 


0.13 


Do Grade Levels Have Grouping 


4.76** 


3.75* 


0.35 


Does Your Classroom Have 








Grouping 


9» 32**** 


n c cxx 

9.55** 


0. 79 


Heterogeneous Grouping or Not 


^ 1 ^ X 

3. 16* 


n "J 1 

2.71 


2. 32 


Homogeneous Grouping or Not 


4.63** 


1. 32 


1. 13 


Teachers' Satisfaction With Job 








Would You Rather Teach In 








Another School 


1.80 


J ^ 1 X 

4.61* 


0.09 


Days Absent In Fall Semester 


0.46 


0.48 


2.85 


Time Spent on Math Activities, 








Homework 








How Many Minutes Are Spent 








in Math per Day 


5.90** 


9. 11** 


0. 19 


How Many Days Is Homework 








Assigned 


0.95 


6 . faj " 


UI3 


Teachers' Academic Self*Concept 








Self-Concept Combined Scale 








Score 


4.47** 


4.35* 


0.02 


Negative Self -Concept Scale 








Score 


3.62* 


3.47 


0.29 


Positive Self-Concept Scale 








Score 


3.59* 


3.54 


0.25 


Teachers' Locus of Control 








Lo^aa of Control Combined 








Scale Score 


0.26 


7.24** 


1.52 


Internal Locus of Control 








Scale Score 


0.73 


5.30* 


1.90 



* £<.05 

** £<.01 

*** £<.00l 

**** £<.OO01 
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Table VI. 17 

Selected Maans for Teachers* Teaching Backgrounda 



A. Means for Experience at Present School^ 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 







High SES 


Low SES 


School' 8 


Effective 


3.70 


3. 14 


Perforaance 








Relative to 


Typical 


3.85 


3.48 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


2.81 


3.55 



^ I " Just this year, 2 - 1 to 2 years, 3 - 3 to 4 years, 4 
9 years, 5 - 10 to 14 years, and 6 » 15 years or more. 

2 

B. Means for Total Years Teaching Third Grade 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 



5 to 



School's 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





High SES 


Low SES 




Effective 


5.08 


4.80 


4.94 


Typical 


7.08 


7.58 


7.31 


Ineffective 


3.81 


7.48 


6.00 



These responses are in actual number of years taught, 
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Tablt VI. 17 (Continutd) 
Selected Means for Teachers' Teaching Background 

3 

Means for What Grade Level Are You Teaching 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 







Hi2h SES 


Low SES 


School's 


Effective 


.03 


.28 


Performance 








Relative to 


Tvpical 


.23 


.19 


Expectacloti 










Ineffective 


.11 





These numbers are the percentage of teachers teaching multiple 
grades. 
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other hand I the most successful group of teachers of low 
flocloeconomlc students (the effective i low socioeconomic 
group) has the least experience teaching third grade and the 
least experience at their present school of teachers in thexr 
group. Apparently I younger and less experienced teachers are 
most successful with lower socioeconomic students, while they 
are the least successful with higher socioeconomic students. 

Another interesting aspect of these results is that teachers 
with the most experience teaching third grade are those in 
the schools scoring typically for both the high and low 
socioeconomic groups. While the least experienced teachers 
are either very successful or very unsuccessful as a group, 
the most experienced teachers do an average job. 

The highest percentage of teachers teaching third grade 
exclusively are those in the effective i high socioeconomic 
group. This may reflect a tendency toward greater compart- 
mentalization at these schools. 



C. Teachers' Rating of Schools^ Reputation 

Items included in this group for analysis are (1) the teach- 
ers • rating of the school ' s reputation, (2) the teachers ' 
comparison of students in their school to students in other 
schools, and (3) four measures of the schools' success in 
areas such as students * academic skills , social skills , 
personal growth, and educational/occupational aspirations, 
^ests of significance for these items are found in Table 
VI. 16, while selected means are located in Table VI. 18. 

The most obvious result from these analyses is the very 
strong effect that the socioeconomic characteristics oJ: the 
students' parents has on the teachers' rating of the schools' 
reputation. For all six variables included here, teachers 
from the high socioeconomic group rated their schools better 
than teachers from the low socioeconomic group. 

For two of the items, there was also a significant effect tor 
how the school scored relative to expectation. On the item 
directly measuring the teachers ' rating of the schools ' 
reputation, this effect resulted in an ordering of schools 
from beat to worst as follows: effective, high socioeconomic; 
typical, high socioeconomic; ineffective, high socioeconomic; 
effective, low socioeconomic; typical, low socioeconomic; 
Ineffective, low socioeconomic . This ordering occurs even 
though students from the effective, low socioeconomic group 
actually outacored students from the ineffective, high 
socioeconomic group on the EDS tests, 

D. Teachers' Educational Expectations for the StuJenta 

Eight Items atR included in this group for analysis : ( 1 ) 
oxpccted achievement of the school, (2) expected achievement 
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Table VI, 18 

Selected Means for Teachers' Rating of School's Repu»-.ation 



A. Means for High Versus Low Socioeconomic Schools 



1 



Variable 


High SES 


l,ow SES 


Teachers' Rating of Schools' Reputation 


1.60 


2.33 


Teacher Compares Students to Students 






In Other Schools 


2.45 


3.29 


How Successful: Students' Academic Skills 


1.83 


2.10 


How Successful: Students' Social Skills 


2. 14 


2.42 


How Successful: Students' Personal Growth 


2.27 


2.50 


How Successful: Students' Occupational 






Aspirations 


2.36 


2.62 



B. Means for Teachers' Rating of Schools' Reputation^ 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 



School^s 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





High SES 


Low SES 




Effective 


1.44 


2.11 


1.77 


Typical 


1.47 


2.24 


1.82 


Ineffective 


2.08 


2.62 


2.40 



C, Means for Teachers Comparison of Students with Students in Other 



Schools 



1 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 



School* s 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





High SES 


Low SES 




Effective 


2.22 


3.20 


2.70 


Typical 


2.48 


3.19 


2.81 


Ineffective 


2.67 


3.48 


3.15 



Smaller numbers Indicate a better rating for the school. 
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of th« class, (3) percent you expect to finish high school, 
(4) ptrctnt capable of completing high school, (5) percent 
you expect to attend college, (6) percent you expect to 
finish college, (7) percent of class capable of getting A's 
and a, and (8) percent capable of completing college, 
Again, tests of significance for these items are found in 
Table VI. L6, while selected means are located in Table VI, 19, 

The most striking aspect of these results is the importance 
of the socioeconomic characteristics of the students' parents 
in determining the teachers' educational expectations for the 
students* The socioeconomic variable had a significant 
effect on all eight student expectation questions, while the 
schools' performance relative to expectation had a signifi- 
cant effect on only one of the expectation questions. This 
result is in stark contrast to the findings from analysis of 
the student questionnaire. Aa noted above, schools' perfor- 
mance relative to expectation had a significant effect on the 
students' future educational expectations, while SES did not 
have a significant effect. Thus, the students* future 
educational expectations are a function of their schools* 
performance relative to expectation, while their teachers' 
future education expectation for them is a function of SES. 

The pattern of means for the questions dealing with the 
teachers' educational expectations ^how two other interesting 
trends. First, there is an exagge.ated difference in teacher 
expectation for the ineffective, righ socioeconomic group as 
opposed to the effective, low socioeconomic group. As noted 
above, the effective, low socioeconomic group actually out- 
scored the ineffective, high socioeconomic group on the EDS 
tests. The teachers of students in the effective, low 
socioeconomic group think their students will go much less 
far in school than teachers from the ineffective, high 
socioeconomic group think their students will go. This 
pattern can be seen in Table VI.19.B and C. In fact, the 
teachers from the effective, low socioeconomic group do not 
think their students will go as far in school as the teachers 
from the typical, low socioeconomic group think their stu- 
dents will go. 

It is unclear if teachers in the effective, low socioeconomic 
group are underestimating their students' potential or if 
they have a more realistic outlook than their teachers from 
the other groups. The interesting aspect of their response 
is that having their students score above prediction does not 
make them more optimistic. Of course, these teachers may be 
unaware of the relatively good performance of their students, 
since predicted scores do not t:ypically accompany actual 
scores. 

The second interesting trend in these data can be seen in 
Table V1.19*C. For several of the variables, there is no 
difference in teacher expectation between the typical, high 
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Table VI. 19 



Selected Means for Teachers^ Educational 
Expectations for the Students 



A. Means for High Versus Low Socioeconomic Schools 



Variable 


High SES 


Low SES 


Expected Achievement of the School 


2.67 


3.A6 


F,xpect<ed Achievement of the Class 


2.79 


3.33 


Percent You Expect to Finish High School 


1.72 


2.06 


Percent Capable of Completing High School 


1.72 


2.19 


Percent You Expect to Attend College 


3.20 


3.79 


Percent You Expect to Finish Collage 


3.73 


A. 13 


Percent of Class Capable of A's and B's 


3.07 


3.60 


Percent Capable of Completing College 


3.30 


3.63 



B. Means for Expected Achievement of the School 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 







Hi«h SES 


Low SES 


School's 


Effective 


2.38 


3.49 


Performance 








Relative to 


TvDlcal 


2.7A 


3.38 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


2.92 


3.53 



C. Means for Percent You Expect to Attend College 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 







Hi&h SES 


Low SES 


School ' 8 


Effective 


2.81 


4. 12 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


3.A6 


3.44 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


3,19 


3.95 



Smaller numbers Indlcata a higher expectation for the students, 
clasfi, or school. 
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ttocloeconomlc group and the typical i low socioeconomic group. 
While this may be partially explained by the fact that the 
typical I high socioeconomic teachers are somewhat pessimistic 
about their students' futures i the more Important finding is 
the teachers ' optimism In the typical i low socioeconomic 
group. Thise teachers consistently appear to overestimate 
hov far their students will go In school. As will be noted 
belowji they also perceive more parental concern and a better 
school climate than one might have predicted, 

E. Perceptions of Students* Academic Ambitions 

Three Items are Included In this group for analysis: (1) the 
teachers' rating of the percent of the class wanting to 
finish high schools (2) the teachers' rating of the percent 
of the class wanting to attend college^ and (3) the differ- 
ence In teachers' perception of students expected to go to 
college and those wanting to go to college. Tests of signif- 
icance for these Items are found In Table VI.16t while means 
for the Items are found In Table VI. 20. 

The socioeconomic characteristics of the students' parents 
had a significant effect on the teachers' rating of the 
percent of the class war^ting to finish high school and 
wanting to attend college. As might be expected i teachers 
believed that students from higher socioeconomic backgrounds 
are more academically ambitious than those from lower socio- 
economic backgrounds. 

There are significant interaction effects for two of the 
variables: teachers' rating of percent of class wanting to 
attend college and difference in teachers ' perception of 
students expected to go to college and those wanting to go to 
college. The group of students rated the least likely to 
want to finish high school or attend college are those in the 
Ineffective, low socioeconomic group. The interaction on 
teachers' rating of percent of class wanting to attend 
college was produced by the absence of any difference in 
rating for students from the high socioeconomic , typical 
group and students from the low socioeconomic, typical group. 
The teachers from the low socioeconomic , typical group 
believe that a high percentage of their students want to go 
to college. 

The Interaction for the difference in teachers' perception of 
students expected to go and those wanting to go to college is 
interesting. For tbo effective and typical levels, teachers 
perceive many more students in the lower socioeconomic group 
as wanting to go to collefc? than they expect will be able to 
go. The reverse hol^ true for the ineffective level: 
teachers don't believe that many students in the lower 
socioeconomic condition want to go to college. 
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Table VI. 20 

Means for Teachers' Perceptions of Students' Academic Ambitions 



A. Means for Teachers' Rating of Percent of Class Wanting to Finish 
High School^ 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 



School' 8 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





Hiah SES 


Low SES 


Effective 


1.51 


1.79 


TvDical 


1.71 


1.71 


Ineffective 


1.74 


2.21 




1.66 


1.89 



B. Means for Teachers' Rating of Percent of Class Wanting to Finish 



College 



I 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 



School' s 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





Hiah SES 


Low SES 


Effective 


2.49 


3.24 


TvDical 


2.81 


2.52 


Ineffective 


2.48 


3.60 




2.64 


3.07 



1 - 90% or irore, 2 - 70-89%, 3 - 50-69%, 4 = 30-49%, and 5 » 
less than 30%. 
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Table VI. 20 (Continued) 
Means for Teachers' Perceptions of Students* Academic Ambitions 



C. Difference in Teachers' Perception of Students ExpecteJ to Go to 

2 

College and Those Wanting to Go to College 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 







High SES 


Low SES 


School ' 8 


Effective 


.32 


.88 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


.69 


.96 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


.70 


.36 



Higher scores indicate that the teachers believe more students 
want to go to college than the teachers expect to go to college. 
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F. 



Teachera^ Perceptions of Principals' Expectation 



Five questions are Included In this group for analysis: (I) 
teachers* perception of percent principal expects to finish 
high school, (2) teachers ' perception of percent principal 
expects to attend college, (3) teachers' perception of 
percent principal expects to finish college, (A) teachers' 
perception of percent principal expects to get A's and B*Si 
and (5) teachers' perception of principals' comparison of 
students with those In other schools. Once more , tests of 
significance for the Items are found In Table VI. 16, while 
selected means are located In Table VI. 21. 

The results for these Items are very similar to those for the 
teachers' expectations for the students reported above. The 
socioeconomic characteristics of the students' parents had a 
significant effect on all five questions. In all caseo, 
teachers from the high socioeconomic schools believed that 
their principals expected more from their students than 
teachers from the low socioeconomic schools believed their 
principals expected. 

There was only one significant effect for schools' perfor- 
mance relative to expectation. Teachers from the Ineffective 
schools believed their principals expected less from their 
students than those from the other two groups, 

A comparison of teachers' expectations with their perceptions 
of their principals' expectations result in some interesting 
findings. As noted in Table VI.21.B and C, teachers in the 
effective, low socioeconomic group think that their princi- 
pals expect much more from their students than they do. This 
group of teachers must feel very pushed by the principals to 
get their students to excel. 

C. T eachers' Perception of How Much Principal Observes and Helps 

Only two questions were included in this analysis: (1) how 
often does the principal help with academics; and (2) how 
many hours does the principal observe your classroom. Means 
for these two Items are found in Table VI. 22, while tests of 
significance are found in Table VI. 16. 

The socioeconomic characteristics of the students' parents 
has a significant effect on both items. According to the 
teachers, principals in the lower socioeconomic group are 
more likely to help with academics and observe their teaching 
more often. Thus, principals from lower socioeconomic 
schools seem to be more directly Involved in the academic 
aspects of their schools. Such direct involvement may be 
necessary in v^chools In which students are not expected to do 
well. 
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Table VI. 21 

Selected Means for Teachers' Perceptions of Principals' Expectations 



A. Means for High versus Low Socioeconomic Schools 



Variable 


High SES 


Low SES 


Percent Principal Expects to Finish High 






School 


1.91 


2.20 


Percent Principal Expects to Attend 






College 


2.98 


3.58 


Percent Principal Expects to Finish 






College 


3.51 


3.96 


Percent Principal Expects to Get A's 






and B's 


2.78 


3.28 


Principals' Comparison of Students to 






Other Schools 


2.00 


2.62 



In all cases, a smaller number indicates that teacher perceives 
principal as expecting more* 



B, Difference in Teacherp Expectation and Teachers' Perception of 

Principals' Expectation of Percent of Students That Will Attend 

2 

College 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 



School' 8 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





High SES 


Low SES 


Effective 


-.01 


+ .42 


Typical 


+ .40 


+ .08 


Ineffective 


+ .15 


+ .21 
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Tablet VI. 21 (Continued) 
Selected Means for Teachers* Perceptions of Principals' Expectations 



• Difference in Teachers* Expectation and Teachers* Perception of 
Principals* Expectation of Percent of Students Capable of Attaining 
A's and B*s^ 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 







High SES 


Low SES 


School's 


Effective 


+ .?7 




Performance 








Relative to 




+ .^fi 


-.11 


ExpecuAtion 










Ineffective 


-.02 


+ .59 



A positive number indicates that the teachers believe the 
principal expects more than the teachers expect. 
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Table VI. 22 



Means for Teachers* Perception of How Much 
Principal Helps and Observes 



A. Means for How Often Does Principal Help with Academics^ 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 



School's 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





H^gh SRS 


l.n^ RPR 




9. 9Q 


1-71 


Typ-tnal 


9.17 




Ineffective 


O.LL 


9. fin 




2.27 


1.90 



^ 1 = very often, 5 - never. 

2 

B. Means for How Many Hours Does Principal Observe 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students^ Parents 



School's 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





High RFR 


T.OL, RRR 


1.90 


Effective 


1.44 


2.42 


Typical 


1. 16 


1.45 


1.29 


Ineffective 


1.84 


2.45 


2.21 




1 41 


2.07 





Expressed in numbei of hours for the period from September 1 
through December 15, 1982. 
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There in also a significant effect for schools* performance 
relative to expectation on the number of hours of observation 
by the principals. Teachers were observed less frequently 
(1.29 hours) in the typical level than at the effective (1.90 
hours) or ineffective (2.21 hours) levels. The two groups 
most observed were the effective^ low socioeconomic group 
(2. A2 hours) and inef fective^ low socioeconomic group (2.45 
hours) • Teachers in the effective t low socioeconomic group 
also felt that their principals were the most involved in the 
academic process of the six groups. This corroborates the 
investigators' hunch that these principals are very much 
Involved In the academic activities in the schools and push 
teachers to increase student performance. 

H. Teachers' Perceptions of Parents' Concern 

Five items are included in this analysis: (1) teachers' 
perception of parents' concern with educational quality, (2) 
how many parents expect high school graduation, (3) how many 
parents expect college graduation, (4) how many parents don't 
care about grades, and (5) number of parental contacts last 
month. Selected means for these items are found in Table 
VI. 23, while tests of significance are again located in Table 
VI. 16. 

The socioeconomic characteristics of the students' parents 
had a significant effect on four of the variables measuring 
teachers' perception of parental concern for education. In 
all four cases, teachers from the high socioeconomic group 
believed their students' parents were more concerned about 
education than those from the low socioeconomic group. 

There was a significant effect for schools' perf orme ace 
relative to expectation on the measure o£ parents' concern 
with educational quality. Parents in the Ineffective group 
are perceived as less concerned about educational quality 
than those from either of the other two groups. 

There were three significant interaction effects, the means 
for which are presented in Tables VI.16.B., C. , and D. For 
the first two of these variables (parents' concern with 
educational quality, how many parents don't care about 
grades), the parents in the typical, low socioeconomic group 
are perceived as more concerned about educational quality by 
the teachers than are the other low socioeconomic parents. 
Remember, this is also the group in which teachers have 
relatively high expectations for the students. Teachers in 
this group perceive a supportive home environment for educa- 
tion, relative to other low socioeconomic schools. In the 
section on the principal questionnaire j it will be pointed 
out that students from this group (typical, low socioeconom- 
ic) have the highest average daily attendance of the three 
low socioeconomic groups. This result confirms the teachers' 
perception of more parental concern by this group. 
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Table VI^23 

Selficted Meana for Teachers' Perception of Parents' Concern 
Means for High versus Low Socioeconomic Schools^ 



Variable 


High SES 


Low SES 


Parents Are Concerned with Educational 






Quality 


1.76 


2.51 


How Many Parents Expect High School 






Graduation 


1.72 


2.11 


How Many Parents Expect College Graduation 


3.00 


3.39 


How Many Parents Don't Care About Good 






Grades 


4.36 


4.10 



For all questions except how many parents don't care, a smaller 
number indicates more concern. For that item, a smaller number 
means less concern. 



Means for Parents' Concern with Educational Quality 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 



School * s 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





High SES 


Low SES 




Effective 


1.49 


2.60 


2.03 


Typical 


1.83 


2.20 


2.00 


Ineffective 


1.96 


2.80 


2.46 




1.76 


2.51 





1 ^ strong concern, 5 « not much concern. 
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Table VI. 23 (Continued) 
Selected Means for Teachers' Perception of Parents' Concern 



Means for How Many Parents Don't Care About Grades 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 







High SES 


Low SES 


School' s 


Effective 




3.91 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


4.30 


4.36 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


4.44 


3.98 



L = almost all parents don*t care, 5 » almost none don't care. 



Means for Number of Parental Contacts Last Month 



Socioeconomic Characteristics 'of Students' Parents 







High SES 


Low SES 


School' 8 


Effective 


4.38 


3.56 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


3.78 


?.74 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


4.07 


4.20 



Expressed In terms of aci ual number of contacts. 
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It Ifl also interesting to note that teachera from the effec- 
tive, low socioeconomic and the ineffective, low socioecjnom* 
ic groups rate parents to be about equally unconcerned with 
education. The effective, low socioeconomic group of teach- 
era do not perceive their students^ parents as being very 
concerned about quality education. 

The two groups with the highest number of parental contacts 
were the effective, high socioeconomic and ineffective, low 
socioeconomic ones. It is safe to say that reasons for 
parental contacts are probably very different for these two 
groups of schools. 

To achars^ Rating of School Educational Climate 

Four items were included in this analysis: (1) how often do 
teachers stress college, (2) how many students do extra work, 
(3) how many students try to do better than others, and (4) 
how much do teaching methods effect achievement. Tests of 
significance for these items are found in Table VI. 16, while 
selected means are located in Table VI. 24. 

The socioeconomic characteristics of the students* parents 
have a significant effect on how often the teacher stresses 
college. Teachers in the low socioeconomic schools say that 
they stress college more than teachers from the high socio- 
economic group. This result is similar to that found on the 
students* questionnaires, where students felt more academic 
push in the low socioeconomic schools. 

There are three significant interactions on these variables, 
the means for which are presented in Table VI. 24. A, B., and 
C. Students in the low socioeconomic group are perceived as 
trying harder (how many students do e:;tra work, how many 
students try to do better than others) than those in the high 
socioeconomic group in all cases, except for the ineffective 
group. Teachers in the ineffective, low socioeconomic group 
do not perceive their students as working very hard. 

Teachers from the low socioeconomic group think their teach- 
ing methods affect achievement more than teachers from the 
high socioeconomic group, except for the effective group. 
Teachers in the typical, low socioeconomic group believe that 
their methods have the most effect on student's achievement. 

Teachers' Perception of Structure of Classroo ^n 

Nine items are Included for analysis in th:.s group: (1) how 
often do you work with the class as a whole, (2) how often 
are all your students on the same lesson, (3) do you have a 
teacher's aide, (4) how many students are in yv)ur class, (5) 
do students need to have quiet in orJer to aciiieve, (6) do 
grnde levels in your school have any kind of grouping, (7) 
are students in your classroom grouped at all, (8) Is your 
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Table VI. 24 

Selected Means for Teachers* Rating of School Educational Climate 



A. Means for How Many Students Do Extra Work 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 







Hleh SES 


Low SES 


School ' s 


Effective 


3.54 


3.42 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


3.44. 


3.28 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


3.07 


3.67 



B, Means for How Many Students Try to Do Better Than Others 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 







Hlsh SES 


Low SES 


School' 8 


Effective 


3.11 


2.82 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


2.97 


2.61 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


2.52 


3.05 



1 « almost all of the students » 5 • none of the students. 

2 

C. Means for How Do Teaching Methods Affect Achievement 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 







Hleh SES 


Low SES 


School ' s 


Effective 






Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


1.55 


1.22 


Expectation 










Inef fective 


1.52 


1.43 



I « methods have a great deal of effect on student's 
achievement, 5 « methods have no effect at all. 
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Table VI. 25 

Selected Means for Teachers' Perception of Structure of Classroom 



Means for Effective, Typical, Ineffective Schools 



Variable 


Cit t ecuive 


lypicax 




Wnhs Offon Do Ynii Work with 








Class as a Whole 


3.97 


A. 15 


3.90 


How Often Are All Students 








on Same Lesson 


3.60 


3.87 


3.50 


How Many Students Are In 








Your Class 


22.71 


2A.4A 


23.57 


For Students to Achieve, 








They Must Have Quiet 


1.83 


2.13 


1.90 


Do Grade Levels Have 








Grouping 


.81 


.69 


.58 


Does Your Classroom Have 








Group lr4g 


.85 


.62 


.88 


Heterogeneous Grouping or 








Not 


.52 


.71 


.55 


Homogeneous Grouping or Not 


.50 


.29 


.48 



For the questions on how often you work with class as a whole 
and how often are students on same lesson, 1 « never and 5 = 
almost always. For students to achieve, a response of 1 « 
strongly agree, while 5 ■ strongly disagree. For the last four 
items, the responses are given in percentages. 



Means for High Versus Low Socioeconamic Schools 



Variable 


High SES 


Low SES 


Do You Have a Teacher's Aide 


1.82 


1.64 


Do Grade Levels Have Grouping 


.64 


.74 


Does Your Classroom Have Grouping 


.66 


.86 



For the teacher's aides question, 1 - yes and 2 «■ no. For the 
last two items, the responses are given in percentages. 
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claHH heterogenaouely grouped, and (9) is your class homuge- 
neously grouped. Selected means for these items are found in 
Table VI, 25, while testa of significance are located in Table 
VI. 16. 

The schools* performance relative to expectation had a 
significant effect on eight of the items. For two of the 
itema (how often do you work with class as a whole, how often 
are students on the same lesson) , the typical group reported 
lesa individualized Instruction than either the effective or 
the ineffective group . This may be partially due to the 
larger class size (24.44) in the typical group than in the 
effective ^22. 71) or ineffective (23.67). A more important 
reason may be that less variance exists in achievement levels 
among students in the typical group than in the other two 
groups. The effective group may require more individualized 
instruction for high achieving students > while the ineffec- 
tive group may require more individualized instruction for 
low achieving students. The fact that the typical teachers 
report more heterogeneous grouping while the effective and 
ineffective groups report more homogeneous grouping according 
to ability verifies this aupposition. 

There appears to be a more relaxed atmosphere in the typical 
schools. For instance, teachers in these schools are the 
least likely to say that students must have quiet in order to 
achieve. 

The results for grade level and classroom grouping are also 
interesting. When asked what kind of grouping occurs across 
the grade level, the effective schools had the most grouping 
and the ineffective had the least. When asked about grouping 
within the class, the effective and ineffective schools had 
the most grouping. Thus, effective schools had grouping 
within grade levels and classrooms, while the ineffective 
schools had grouping within classrooms but not necessarily 
within grade levels. The typical schools had the least 
grouping of the three. The students* parents* socioeconomic 
background had a significant effect on three of the vari- 
ables. Teachers in low socioeconomic schools reported having 
more teachers* aides, with teachers in the effective, high 
socioeconomic group being the most likely to have an aide. 
Teachers in the high socioeconomic schools reported less 
grouping at the grade and the classroom level. These results 
are very similar to those reported by the students. 

Teachers' Satisfaction with Job 

Only two items were included in this group for analysis: (1) 
would you rather teach in another school, and (2) how many 
days were you absent in the fall semester. Tests of signifi- 
cance for these items are found in Table VI. 16, while means 
are located in Table VI, 26. 
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Table VI. 26 
Means for Teachers' Satisfaction with Job 



A. Percentage Who Would Rather Teach in Another School 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 



School' s 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





High SES 


Low SES 


Effective 


.06 


.12 


Typical 


.02 


.12 


InefTective 


.11 


.21 




.05 


.15 



B. Days Absent in Fall Semester 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 







High 


Low 




Above 






School's 


Predicted 


2.36 


2.03 


Performance 


At 






Relative to 


Predicted 


2.3y 


2.63 


Expectation 


Below 






Predicted 


2.19 


3.51 
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There wao a fiignlflcant effect for che studekiCs' parents' 
socioeconomic characteristics on percentage of teachers 
preferring to teach In another school. Fifteen percent of 
the teachers from the low socioeconomic schools wanted to 
teach In other schools i while only 5 percent from the high 
socioeconomic schools wanted to teach elsewhere. Twenty-*one 
percent of the teachers In the Ineffective ^ low socioeconomic 
group wanted to teach In another school. 

While none of the factors had a significant effect on number 
of days absent in the fall semester i the Interaction was 
marginally significant [F(2,232)«2.85, £<.06]. The pattern 
of means presented In Table VI,26,B Is Intriguing, The 
teachers with the least absences were from the effect Ive^ low 
socioeconomic group (2.03 days) i while the teachers from the 
Ineffective I low socioeconomic group had the most absences 
(3.51 days). If teachers* commitment can be measured In 
being on the jobi then that commitment may be reflected In 
relative student performance. 

L. Time Spent on Math Activities and Homework 

Again I only two Items were Included In this group for analy- 
sis: (1) how many minutes are spent In mathematics per day 
and (2) how many days Is homework assigned. Tests of signif- 
icance for these Items are In Table VI,16» while means are 
located In Table VI. 27. 

The students* parents' socioeconomic characteristics had a 
significant effect on both of these variables. Teachers from 
the low socioeconomic schools report more time spent on math 
and more days homework assigned than those from the high 
socioeconomic schools. These results corroborate greater 
teacher push In the lower socioeconomic schools. 

Schools' performance relative to expectation had a signifi- 
cant effect on time spent In mathematics. Students from the 
typical group spent less time In mathematics than those from 
the effective or Ineffective groups according to their 
teachers. The effective, low socioeconomic group spent the 
most time in math (67*42 minutes per day) i while the typlcali 
high socioeconomic group spent the least time (47. 50 
minutes) « This result holds true for number of days homework 
was assigned; the effective, low socioeconomic teachers 
report the most (3.85 days), while the typical, high socio- 
economic report the least (3.29 days). 

M. Teachers' Report of Self-Concept 

The teachers were asked 10 questions which measured aspects 
of their self-concept. These items were questions 88-97 (See 
Appendix 5). Three scales were constructed from these Items: 
( 1 ) a combined self-concept scale , which included responses 
to all of the questions; (2) a positive self-concept scale, 
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Table VI. 27 

Means for Time Spent on Math Activities and Homework 



A. Means for Minutes Spent on Math Activities 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 







HiRh SES 


Low SES 




School's 


Effective 


56.62 


67. A2 


61.71 


Performance 










Relative to 


Typical 


A7.50 


55.83 


51.50 


Expectation 


Ineffective 


56.92 


63.20 


60.69 






52.57 


61. A2 





Means for Number of Days Homework is Assigned 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 



School * s 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





High SES 


Low SES 


Effective 


3.4A 


3.85 


Typical 


3.29 


3.81 


Ineffective 


3.7A 


3.79 




3.AA 


3.82 
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Table VI. 28 
Means for Taachera' Report of Self ^Concept 



A. Means for Self-Concept Combined Scale 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 



School's 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





High SES 


Low SES 




Effective 


17.40 


18.83 


18.10 


Typical 


15.88 


17.06 


16.42 


Ineffective 


15.22 


16.45 


15.95 




16.19 


17.36 





B, Means for Negative Self-Concept Scale Score^ 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 



School' s 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





High SES 


Low SES 




Effective 


20.87 


19.91 


20.40 


Typical 


21.53 


21.19 


21.37 


Ineffective 


22.07 


21.23 


21.56 
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C. Means for Positive Self-Concept Scale Score^ 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 







High SES 


Low SES 




School' a 


Effective 


8.27 


8.74 


8.50 


Performance 








7.79 


Relative to 


Typical 


7. 41 


8.25 


Expectation 








7.52 


Ineffective 


7.30 


7.68 



I For the combined and positive aelf-concept scale, a smaller 
number means more self-esteem. For the negative self-concept 
scale, a larger number means more self-esteem. 
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which Included responses to the items that made positive 
self -concept statements; and (3) a negative self -concept 
scale, which included responses to the items that made 
negative self-concept statements. Tests of significance for 
scores on these scales are located in Table VI, 16, while 
means are found in Table VI, 28, 

Thetf! was a significant effect for the students' parents' 
socioeconomic characteristics on the combined self-concept 
scale I such that teachers from the higher socioeconomic 
schools had higher self-esteem than those from the lower 
schools. The effect of this variable was marginally signifi- 
cant for both the negative scale [£(1 , 242)='3.47 , £<.06] and 
the positive scale [F(l , 242)«3. 54, £<.06]. On both these 
scales , teachers from higher socioeconomic schools also 
displayed higher self-esteem. 

Schools' performance relative to expectation had a signifi- 
cant effect on all three scale scores. Contrary to what 
might have been predicted, teachers from the schools which 
scored below expectation had the highest self-esteem. 
Teachers from the schools which scored above expectation had 
the lowest self-esteem. Of the six groups of teachers, 
teachers from the effective, low socioeconomic group had the 
lowest self-esteem while those from the ineffective, high 
socioeconomic group had the highest self-esteem. Obviously, 
doing a better job with the resources available does not 
translate into higher self-esteem for the effective, low 
socioeconomic group. This may be due to a number of factors: 
(I) the teachers may not know that they are doing a good job 
relatively speaking, since they may have an inaccurate 
perception of how well their students should perform; (2) the 
teachers in the effective, low socioeconomic group may have 
very high expectations for their students because many of 
their parents were also teachers; and (3) the teachers from 
the ineffective, high socioeconomic groups may be defensively 
reporting higher self-esteem than they actually feel. In 
general , the teachers responded on the positive end of the 
self-esteem scale— the ineffective, high socioeconomic group 
responded at the extremely positive end of the scale. 

Teachers' Locus of Control 

The teachers were asked 10 questions which measured aspects 
of their academic locus of control. These items were ques- 
tions 73-87 (See Appendix 5), Three scales were constructed 
from these items: (1) a combined locus of control scale, 
which included responses to all of the items; (2) an internal 
locus of control scale, which included internally oriented 
statements; and (3) an external locus of control scale, which 
included externally oriented statements. Tests of signifi- 
cance for scores on these scales are located in Table VI. 16. 
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There were significant effects for students* parents' socio- 
economic characteristics on the locus of control combined 
scale score and internal scale score. In both cases » teach- 
ers from the higher socioeconomic schools had a higher 
internal locus of control than teachers from the lower 
socioeconomic school • On both scales, teachers from the 
ineffective, high socioeconomic schools were the most inter- 
nal, while teachers from the ineffective , low socioeconomic 
schools were the most external. 



Comparison of Students* and Teachers' Expectations 

The students and teachers were asked questions about how far the 
students expected or were expected to go in school. The investi- 
gators decided to construct scales which would compare their 
responses, to see for instance if students or teachers had higher 
expectations. In order to do this, responses to Question 4 from 
the student questionnaire was recoded so that its responses 
paralleled those from Questions 21-23 of the teacher questionnaire 
(See Appendices A and 5), Tests of significance for the original 
items and a constructed scale comparing teacher and student 
responses are found in Table VI, 29. Means are located in Table 
VI. 30. 

As noted previously, students' future educational expectations are 
more a function of their schools' performance relative to expecta- 
tion, while their teachers* future education expectations for them 
are a function of SES. A significant interaction effect on per- 
centage of students expecting to go to college was found. This 
finding is a result of students from the ineffective, high socio- 
economic group having a lower educational expectation than the 
students from the ineffective, low socioeconomic group. In 
general the high socioeconomic students expected to go further: 
the ineffective group was the exception. 

Significant interactions, previously described, occurred on 
percentage of students the teachers expected to go and to finish 
college. These Interactions were produced by the lack of differ- 
ence in expectation by the typical, high socioeconomic and typi- 
cal, low socioeconomic groups. The typical, high group of teach- 
ers was more pessimistic about their students* futures than might 
be expected, while the typical, low group was more optimistic. 

Some intpresting results are found when one compares teacher and 
student expectation. The most striking result is that students 
expect to go further in school than their teachers expect them to 
go. This disparity increases from finishing high school to going 
to college to finishing college. Students are unrealistically 
optimistic about their educational futures, while teachers tend to 
be more realistic. There was only one condition in which this 
pattern did not occur: the expectation that a higher percentage of 
their students would finish high school was held by more teachers 
than students in the inef £ectlv4i , high socioeconomic group. The 
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Table VI. 29 



Tests of Significance on Comparison of 
Students' and Teachers' Expectations 





F-value 








for Schools' 


F^-value for 


F-value 




Performance 


Socioeconomic 


lor 




Relative to 


Characteristics 


Inter- 


Variable 


Expectation 


oi DLUQents 


ac lxuu 


Student Expectation 








Percentage of Students Expect- 








Ing to Finish High School 


3.85* 




Percentage of Students Expect- 








ing to Go to College 


2.70 


0. y J 


Percentage of Students 






1 Q7 


*^ ^ ■ tat f\ "A ^ ^ 

Expecting to Finish College 


1 .54 


U. Uj 


Teacher Expectation 








Percentage of Students 








Teachers Expect to Finish 








High School 


O.U 


10.41*** 


2.16 


Percentage of Students Who 






7.66*** 


Expect to Go go College 


0.24 


21.23*«*** 


Percentage of Students 








Teachers Expect to Finish 








College 


0.00 


10.09** 


5.47** 


Teacher - Student Expectation 








Difference in Percentage 








Finishing High School 


0.73 


6.13** 


1.50 


Difference in Percentage 








Going to College 


0.44 


13.61*** 


9 , 09*** 


Difference in Percentage 








Finishing College 


0.45 




6.10** 



* £<.05 

** £<.0l 
*** £<.001 

**** £<.OU01 
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Table VI. 10 

Heans tor Cooparisnn of Student and leachc*" Kxpectat inns 



Stud gnt EMp€Ctation 



Tgacher t^ xpect at jon 



Ttacher - Student Expectation 



P«r(-«nt ttf Student A Expecting to Klnish 
High Selmol 



I t!i '. eiit age nf Students Ttiachers ExptiCt 
to FlnUh High School 



Dltfercnce in Perception on Percentage 
Finishing High School 







High 

SES 


Low 

SKS 






High 

SES 


Lnw 

SKS 






High 

SES 


Low 

SES 


Sl'hnrj i ' s 


Kf feet ive 


1.^3 


1.56 


School' s 


Effective 




I, 18 


School' 3 


Effective 


.11 


r^2 


ppr t Mrmaiu ft 
ReUitivf to 


Typl( ai 


1.52 


1.62 


Perf nrmance 
Relative to 


Typical 


1.83 


1.92 


Perfurioance 
Relative to 


Typical 


.26 


.31 


Expectat ion 


Inttf feet ive 


1.01 


1.70 


Expectation 


Inet f ective 


1.74. 


2. 13 


Expectation 


Ineffective 


-.07 


.38 



Per((fntage of Stmlunts txptfctlng to .fin to 
K'.o \ lego 



Percentage of Students TeachetH Expect 
tn Go to College 



Difference in F(;rceptlon nn Perccntago 
Going CO College 







High 

SES 


Low 

SES 






High 

SES 


Low 

SES 






High 
SES 


Low 

SES 




Effective 


1.95 


2.22 


School* 9 


Effective 


2.61 


4i. 12 


Schonl 


Effective 


.86 


1.88 


Pert iirmanre 
Relative to 


Typical 


2.07 


2.38 


Pcrf ornance 
Relative tn 


Typical 


3.46 


3.44i 


Perfnrvance 
Relative to 


Typical 


1.37 


1.06 


KxpfH'trit l«)n 


tiief let t ive 


2.52 


2.20 


Expectat Ion 


Inet ti!ct ive 


3.19 _ 


3.95 


Expectation 


Incf fcctive 


.67 


I.7A 



Peri^iit.ine of Studtjnts Kxpecting to Finish 
Col le|/,e 



Percentage of StudentH Teachers Expect 
tn Kiniflh College 



Difference in Perception on Percentage 
Finishing College 







High 

SES 


Low 

SES 






High 

SES 


Low 

SES 






High 

SES 


Low 

SES 


Schoo 1 ' fi 


Ff f *»ct Ive 


2.46 


2.50 


Schnol *B 


Effective 


?.?8 


4.44 


School's 


Effective 


.92 


1.94 


Pc r f (irmance 
Heliit tvi- In 


TypUal 


2.56 


2.80 


Perforttance 
Relative to 


Typical 


3 98 


3.87 


PerfofBsnce 
Relative tn 


Typical 


1.40 


1.09 


FKpec tilt Ion 


Ineffective 


2.74 


2. 5 J 


Expectatinn 


Inef fective 


3.67 


4. 18 


Expectation 


Ineffective 


.93 


1.64 


' A rc'^iponMe of one « 90 percent 


or QKirei a response of 


f ive • less 


than 30 


percent 











PoMltlve nulHher^) m^^an students expect »ure than teachers. 
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students In this condition tend to be unambitious compared with 
the other high socioeconomic groups, while their teachers maintain 
high expectations. 

The group for which there is the most disparity between teacher 
and student expectation is the effective, low socioeconomic group. 
The students in this group have relatively high expectations , 
while their teachers expect them to go the least far of all the 
students. The teachers in this group are apparently able to help 
instill high expectations in their students while they expect not 
nearly as much. 

In general, there is a greater disparity between student and 
teacher expectation for the low socioeconomic schools than for the 
high socioeconomic schools. This is understandable since all 
students have generally high expectations, while SES has a large 
effect on teachers' expectations. This tendency does not hold for 
the typical groups, where the teachers from low socioecoiiomic 
schools are more optimistic about their students' futures than 
might be expected, 

VI, Results From Analysis of Principals' Questionnaires 

Principals from 74 of the 76 schools in the study completed the 
Principal Questionnaire. The questionnaire included 78 items, A 
copy of the questionnaire can be found in Appendix 6, As with the 
Student and Teacher data, two-way analyses of variance (ANOVAs) 
were performed on each quantified variable and on several aggre- 
gated variables. Again, the two independent variables were 
socioeconomic status (SES: high vs. low), and mean school achieve- 
ment (effective, typical, or ineffective levels of achievement). 

The items are discussed in 11 groups. The first 10 sets of items 
were grouped by the individual item's loadings on the factor 
analysis of the principal questionnaire data (3ee Chapter Five). 
Items loading high on the first factor, "Future Academic 
Expec tat lorn for Students." will be discussed together, and so 
forth. In the discussion \t follows, more time will be spent on 
the first four groups of items than the remainder of the items 
because they were the most important groups in the factor 
analysis. On occasion, some non-significant, but interesting 
results will be discussed. The groups of items are as follows: 

(1) future academic expectations for students 

(2) school success and students' academic ability 

(3) parents' concern about grades and education 

(4) hours spent working 

(5) principal working with teachers 

(6) principals' attitudes and locus of control 

(7) years experience 

(8) presence of teacher and principal 

(9) prlncipala' self-concept 

(10) parental support 

(11) other ItemB 
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Tabl« VI. 31 

Test of Significance on Principal Questionnaire Items 



Variable 



IF-value 
for Schools' 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 



JF-value for 
Socioeconomic 
Characteristics 
of Students 



Future Academic Expectations 
for Students 

Number of Parents Expecting 

High School 
Number of Parents Expecting 
College 

Percent You Expect to Finish 

High School 
Percent You Expect to Attend 

College 

Percent You Expect to Finish 

College 
Rating of Students Compared 
to Others 
School Success and Students' 
Academic Ability 

How Successful: Students' 

Academic Skills 
How Successful: Students' 

Social Skills 
How Successful: Students' 

Personal Growth 
How Successful: Students' 
Educational Aspirations 
Rating of School's Reputation 

Among Educators 
Rating of School on 

Achievement 
Student Achievement Potential 
Parents' Concern About Grades 
and Education 

Parents Concerned About 

Quality Education 
Number of Parents Not Caring 
About Lov Grades 
P rincipals' Attitudes and 
Locus of Control 

Teacher's Highest Priority - 
Students' Self -Concept 



2.61 

2.08 

3.92* 

1.75 

1.28 

1.53 

3.54* 
1.80 

.27 

.96 

.77 

1.94 
.44 

.22 
1.11 

4.95** 



9* 29** 


1 . 27 


1 J« JO*** 


5. Z9** 


o* / i^^ 


3. 5o* 


15.70*** 


2.28 




c/. 


13.45*** 


1.19 


1 1 .01** 


1 . lA 


A. 31* 


2.38 


5.56* 


1.32 


A. 20* 


.94 


8.52* 


.51 


14.10*** 


.02 


10.36** 


.01 


8.98** 


l.OA 


8.20** 


.23 


2.AA 


1.2A 
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Table VI. 31 (Continued) 





£-value 








for Schools' 


F;-value for 


F-value 




Performance 


Socioeconomic 


for 




Relative to 


Characteristics 


Inter- 


Variable 


Expectation 


of Students 


action 


Parental Support 








Average Dally Attendance 


1.44 


13.55*** 


.99 


How Many Families Attend 








PTA Meeting 


.66 


28.20**** 


1.54 


Other Items 








EBtlmated Minutes per Day 








on Reading 


3.70* 


1.56 


.18 


If Staff Did Its Job 








Students Would Achieve 


.00 


.87 


4.79* 


Level of Achievement Which 








Can be Expected of Students 


.24 


9.96** 


1.19 


How Many Teachers Individ- 








ualize Instruction 


.33 


.09 


4.37* 


Percentage of Principals Who 








Make Hiring Decisions on 








Teachers 


2.59 


1.89 


.54 



AAA 



**** 



£<.05 
£<.0l 
£<.001 

2<.0001 
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A siimmary of the significant differences In the principal ques-* 
tionnaite it«ms Is found In Table VI.31. 

A. Future Academic Expectations for Students 

As can be seen in Table VI,32f six questions which dealt with 
future academic expectations for students were significantly 
affected by SES, For example f principals from high SES 
schools expected AO percent of their students to attend 
college. Principals at low SES schools Indicated that only 
30 percent of their students would attend college. For all 
six questions, principals from high SES schools Indicated 
that they or the students' parents expected greater academic 
achievement that principals from low SES schools indicated. 

There was only one main effect for performance relative to 
expectation. Principals at schools whose students scored 
typically expected more of their students to finish high 
school than did their peers at effective or ineffective 
schools. 

The group which was consistently most cautious in estlmatiug 
how far their students would go academically was the princi- 
pals of effective, low SES schools. This group's cautious 
expectations resulted in the significant interaction patterns 
found in Table VI.32,B and C. 

B. School Success and Students' Academic Ability 

As indicated in Table VI,33» principals from high SES schools 
rate their schools as more successful and their students as 
having higher academic ability than do principals from low 
SES schools. 

Schools' performance relative to expectation had a signifi- 
cant effect on only one variable; the principals' rating of 
schools' success in enhancing student academic skills. 
Principals in effective schools rated those schools much more 
successful than did principals in the other schools. 

As is the case with the teachers' responses, principals' 
attitudes about school success and student academic ability 
are more Influenced by SES than by the students' performance 
relative to expectation, 

C. Parents' Concern About Grades and Education 

As Indicated in Table VI, 34, high SES parents are per ;elved 
by principals as being more concerned about quality education 
than low SES parente. Similarly , more high SES parents are 
perceived as caring about grades than low SES parents. 
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Table VI. 32 

Selected Means for Future Academic Expectations for Students 



A. Means for High Versus Low Socioeconomic Schools 



1 



Variable 


High SES 


Low SES 


Number of Parents Exoectlna HiRh School 


1.42 


1.97 


Rating of Students Compared with Others 


2.61 


3.12 


Percent iou Exoect to Attend Colleae 


3.30 


4.24 


Percent You Expect to Finish College 


3.92 


4.57 



B. How Many of the Parents of Students in This School Expect Their 
Children to Complete College?^ 



Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students' Parents 



School* s 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





Rich SES 


Low SES 


Effective 


2.45 


3.92 


Tvpical 


2.93 


3.36 


Ineffective 


3.55 


3.54 




2,97 


3.67 
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Table VI. 32 (Continued) 



C. VAiat Percent of the Students in This School Do You Expect to 
Complete High School?^ 

Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students* Parents 



School's 
Performance 
Relative to 
Expectation 





High SES 


Low SES 




Effective 


1.64 


2.85 


2.29 


Typical 


1.53 


1.73 


1.62 


Ineffective 


1.82 


2.00 


1.92 




1.65 


2.22 





For all Items a lover number indicates a higher expectation or 
rating. 
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Table VI. 33 

Selected Means for School Success and Students' Academic Ability 



Means for High Versus low Socioeconomic Schools 



Variable 


High SES 


Low SES 


How Successful: Students' Social Skill ) 


1.81 


2.U 


How Successful: Students' Personal Growth 


1.89 


2.27 


How Successful: Students' Educational 
Aspirations 


2.28 


. 2.59 


Student Achievement Potential 


1.35 


1.95 


How Successful: Students' Academic Skills 


1.67 


2.11 


Rating of School on Achievement 


1.81 


2.59 


Rating of School's Reputation Among 
Educators 


1.54 

1 


2.13 



Means for Effective, Typical, and Ineffective Schools 



Variable 


Effective 


Typical 


Ineffective 


How Successful: Students* 








Academic Skills 


1.67 


2.04 


1.96 



For all items a lower number indicates Jiore perceived 
succeBs nr a liigher rating of the school. 
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Table VI. 34 

Selected Means for Parents' Concern About Grades and Education 



1 



Variable 


High SES 


Low 


SES 


Parents Concerned About Quality Education 


1.59 


2. 


19 


Number of Parents Not Caring About 








Low Grades 


A. 73 


A. 


27 



For parents concerned about quality education 1 ■ strongly 
agree, S ■ strongly disagree. For the number of parents 
not caring about low grades 1 ° almost all of Che parents, 
5 almost none of the parents. 
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HoufH Spt?nt Working 



Th«re wnre neither SES nor achievement relative to 
<*xpectation clll ferences between groups on the three variables 
in this factor. The investigators attribute the lack of 
significant differences on these items to large differences 
in how principals interpreted the items. The items were 
deliberately left open ended (e.g. "How many hours per month 
do you spend observing classes? How many hours per month do 
you spend advising teachers on matters directly related to 
student academic progress? How many hours per month do you 
spend advising teachers on other matters?") Principals gave 
such a tremendous range of responses that for some principals 
the sum of the three items exceeded the total number of hours 
in a month* The amount of error variance on the items 
apparently eliminated any potentially relevant interpretation 
of the data. 

E. Principal Working with Teachers 

There were no significant differences of interest in this 
group. 

Ft Prin c ipals^ Attitudes and Locus of Control 

As indicated in Table VI. 35, principals in ineffective 
schools were the most likely to strongly agree with the 
statemontf "A teacher's highest priority should be the 
student's self-concept." It is worth noting that the princi- 
pals In ineffective schools were also the most likely to 
strongly agree with the statement, "A teacher's high priority 
should be the student's reading and math achievement This 
double binding of teachers by principals was particularly 
prominent in the high SESi ineffective schools. 

G. ^ears oC Experience 

There were no significant effects of the Independent vari- 
ables on total years of experience or current school experi- 
ence of the principals. The average principal in the study 
reported that she/he had been a principal at that particular 
school for Just under 10 years and had total experience in 
principal ships of slightly more than 10 years. 

H. Presence of Teacher and Principal 

Two seemingly unrelated items came together to form this 
factor. The items are "How often are you called out of your 
building tor part or all of a day because of administrative 
meetings I conmiunlty eventSi or other functions?" and, *^How 
many working days per year is this school's average teacher 
absent from school?" Apparently ^ the more the principal is 
\ f^onvip the more the teachers are absent. Neither of the 

independent variables had significant effects on these items. 
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Table VI. 35 

Means for Principals' Attitudes and l.ocus of Control 



Variable 


Effective 


Typical 


Ineffective 


A Teacher's Highest Priority 
Should be the Students' 
Self -Concept 


2.00 


2.15 


1.50 



I - strongly agree, 5 - strongly disagree. 
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Pr inc l pala' Self-Concept 



Although an aggregate of Items relating to both positive and 
H'agatlve aspects of principals* self-concept emerged, neither 
positive nor negative principals' self -concept was affected 
by SES or performance relative to expectation* 

J» Parental Support 

Both of the two Items In this group, average dally attendance 
and number of families that attend PTA, are affected by SES. 
High SES parents send their students to school more regularly 
and are more likely to attend PTA. See Table VI. 36 for 
selected means for these Items. 

K. Other Items 

In this section Items which did not load highly on any of the 
previous factors but which nonetheless produced Interesting 
results will be briefly discussed. See Table VI. 37 for 
selected means for these Items. 

The principals In effective schools estimated that their 
teachers spent the most time In reading-related activities. 
The effective high SES principals estimated that their 
teachers spent the greatest amount of time per day In reading 
(mean - 190.45 min./day) and the principals of low SES, 
ineffective schools estimated that their teachers spent the 
least time In reading (mean ^ 130.77 mluv/day). It Is 
difficult to Imagine that an added hour a day on reading 
would not make a difference In student achievement. Though 
the difference was not statistically significant on the 
minutes spent on mathematics questions. It Is worth noting 
that the principals in the low SES^ ineffective schools 
reported that their teachers spent the least time in 
math-related activities as well. 

SES had a strong effect on principals* perception of stu*- 
dents' expected level of achievement. Consistent with 
previous results , principals in high SES schools expected 
more achievement from their studenv.s th^n did principals from 
low SES schools. 

An interaction effect occurred on the variable measuring how 
much Individualized instruction the principal perceived in 
her/hlK school. In the low SES group , the most effective 
scliools had the most individualized instruction. The oppo*- 
i.ite was true for the high SES schools. 

Another significant interaction occurred on responses to the 
statement "If the teachers and ot^'^r staff members in this 
school were all doing their job well, nearly all of the 
students would achieve at grade Icvial." For the effective 
and typical schools, the high SES principals are more likely 
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Table VI. 36 
Means for Parental Support 



Variable 


High SES 


Low SES 


Average Dally Attendance 


3.14 


4.19 


How Many Families Attend PTA 


3.59 


2.49 



^ For average daily attendance, 1 * over 98% and 5 * 85% or 
less. For PTA attendance, 1 « no PTA, 5 « almost all of 
them« 
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Table VI. 37 
Selected Means for Other Variables 

A. Means for Effective, Typical, and Ineffective Schools 



Variable 


Effective 


Typical 


Ineffective 


Estimated Minutes per Day 






142 


on Reading 


181 


151 



B. Means for High Versus Low Socioeconomic Schools 



Variable 


High SES 


Low SES 


Level of Achievement Which Can be 
Expected of Students 


2.66 


3.32 



1 « much above the national norm, 5 « much below the national 
norm 



C. Mean for the Extent to Which the Third Grade Teachers Individualize 

2 

the Instructional Programs for Their Students 







High SES 


Low SES 


ScViool' 8 


Effective 


2.91 


2.08 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


2.47 


2.55 


Expectation 






2.77 


Ineffective 


1.80 



1 « all plan individual programs for most students, 5 « 
all teachers have common Instructional programs for their 
students 
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Table VI. 37 (Continued) 



Means for If the Teachers and Other Staff Members In This School 

Were All Doing Their Job Well* Nearly All of the Students Would 

3 

Achieve at Grade Level 







High SES 


Low SES 


School's 


Ef fecnlve 


2.73 


3.38 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


2.60 


3.55 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


3.50 


2.62 



I « strongly agree, 5 » strongly disagree 



Means for the Percentage of Principals Who Make Hiring Decisions On 
Teachers 







High SES 


Low SES 


School's 


Effective 


.08 


.23 


Performance 








Relative to 


Typical 


.00 


.09 


Expectation 










Ineffective 


.00 


.00 
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to agreu with thia statement. This pattern la reversed in 
the Inef f ective schools , indicating that the high SES , 
Inetfective principals are less likely to blame their staff 
for under achievement. 

A marginally significant main effect (£<,08) for performance 
relative to expectation occurred on the variable measuring 
the percentage of principals who make hiring decisions on 
teachers. Twenty-three percent of the principals in the 
effective , low SES schools hire rheir teachers • No other 
group had higher than 9 percent of its principals with this 
power. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



CONCLUSIONS 



1. Introduction 

The results of the L'oES Phase Two can be summarized very simply: 
schools make a large difference in student achievement in Louisi- 
ana beyond the effect of the socioeconomic characteristics of 
students in those schools. The cynica? and erroneous statements 
from decades past that students' socioeconomic status was the only 
stable predictor of academic success can now be firmly rejected, 
lu the Louisiana School Effectiveness Study it was found that 
students in schools in economically disadvantaged areas achieve 
better than many in economically more affluent areas. Within auy 
given economic stratum, substantial variation in school level 
achievement is being documented. These diffcxances will have 
enormous long-term effects on the individual and the society. 

The first goal of the Louisiana School Effectiveness Study is to 
identify school level attitudes and behaviors which predict 
students' achievement. A longer-term goal of the study is to find 
ways to help local schools and school systems alter their profes- 
sional staffs' attitudes and behaviors in ways which both increase 
their professional staffs' Job satisfaction and increase their 
students' achievement. 

This concluding chapter is divided into two sections. First is a 
group of suggestions for action which can be drawn from the 
study's progress to date. This is followed by a brief summary of 
the LSES activities to date and an outline of the researchers 
proposed activities during the next two years. 

The research team feels strongly that, taken as a group, the 
reconunendations based on the LSES can provide a framework for 
improvement in many schools. The value of any one recommendation 
to a particular school will obviously vary depending on the 
current performance level of the school's staff and students 
relative to the suggested activity. Members of the research team 
visited some schools that impressed them as being extremely well 
administered and highly effective. Yet, invariably, the principal 
expressed the belief that his/her school could improve in some 
area. While the researchers hops that this report will serve as a 
catalyst for some changes, their recommendation to colleagues in 
the school districts is not to change programs that obviously are 
effective. If the recommendations of the LSES researchers make 
sense to a particular set of local adn.lnlstrators , teachers, and 
parents, then perhaps these people will implement them. 
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1 1 . RecommonUat load 



Recommendations based on the data from the Second Phase of the 
LSES are prcocnted in three levels: the level of the school, local 
system* and the state* 

A. School Level Recommendations 

Recommendation 1: Principals and t eachers should convey a 

clear academic mission to students and 
parent s. 

Rationale ; Schools that obtained the 
lowest student achievement provided a 
mixed message on goals (e.g. "Achievement 
is most important . . • . and so is student 
self -concept and social development 
rnd....) Everything can c be most 
important . Taxpayer polls consistently 
indicate that parents want schools to 
teach the academics. 

In the Second Phase of the LSES» schools 
in which students thought teachers cared 
a lot about grades achieved more than 
those who did not, regardless of SES. 

Recommendation 2: Principals and teachers should actively 

elicit parental support and involvement s 

Rationale : In this study, regardless of 
parents* SES, schools that elicittid more 
act ive parenta] support and involvement 
achieved more. Unfortunately many of the 
schools in Louisiana need to broaden 
their relationships substantially with 
their community. Perhaps specialists in 
this field should be employed by some 
school systems to ensure better communi- 
ty/school relations. 

Recommendation 3: Principals and teachers should hold high, 

but realistic expectations for students' 
achievement . 

Rationale : In the LSES, particularly in 
less affluent schools, students of 
teachers who held high, specific, and 
reasonable expectations, (ex. "You can 
learn the material in our third grade 
texts") achieved higher than was pre- 
dicted. 
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Recomraendatlon A: 



Principals and teachers should al3ot and 
use substantial blocks of uninterrupted 
time for the teaching of reading and 
math. 



Rationale ; In this and many other stud- 
ies, uninterrupted time spent by teachers 
In Interactive teaching of reading and 
math predicted student achievement. 

Recommendation 5: Schools, with more or less affluent 

student bodies, need to use ^^mevhat 
differing strategies to Increase student 
achievement s 

Rationale ; One of the major findings of 
the study was that effective schools 
whose students were from relatively 
underprivileged backgrounds were substan- 
tially different from effective schools 
In middle class contexts. 

Schools in middle class contexts whose 
students achieved exceptionally well 
tended to share the following character- 
istics: 

(a) Teachers were In frequent contact 
with parents and perceived parents as 
being highly concerned with quality 
education. 

(b) Teachers reported having high present 
and future academic expectations for 
their students* 

(c) Teachers accepted responsibility for 
stuaent outcomes and actively worked with 
students toward the realization of these 
higher expectations. This attitude was 
reflected In student reports noting that 
teachers cared about them and pushed them 
to achieve academically. 

(d) These schools had the highest per- 
centage of teachers teaching third grade 
exclusively. 

(e) The students apparently Internalized 
the high expectations expressed by 
teachers and parents. Students in high 
achieving, affluent schools had higher 
expectations for themselves than did 
their peers In equally affluent schools 
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with lower achievement. The general 
climate from the effective, affluent 
schools was one of concern for excellence 
from all the major participants — princi- 
pals> faculty, students and parents. 

Schools in loss affluent contexts that 
got except- ionally high achievement from 
their students tended to share these 
characteristics: 

(a) While the principals and teachers had 
modest long-term expectations for their 
students * achievement , particularly in 
regard to higher education, they held 
firm academic expectations for their 
students while at their school . 

(b) Teachers reported spending more time 
on reading and math and assigning more 
homework than either of the other two low 
SES groups. 

(c) Students perceived teachers as 
pushing them academically. They also 
reported receiving more help from their 
teachers than did students in less 
successful low SES schools. 

(d) Students perceived their teachers as 
having high expectations for them in 
their current classrooms. 

(e) Teachers reported that principals 
visited their classrooms frequently. 

(f) The teachers in this group were the 
youngest and least experienced of the low 
SES groups. 

(g) The teachers in this group were the 
most likely of all the teachers to have 
teacher's aides. 

These less af fluent , successful schools 
had principals who motivated teachers 
who, in turn, motivated students. The 
ability to instill in students a belief 
that they can learn is critical in low 
SES schools. 

Recommendation 6: Teachers and principals need to be made 

aware of the variables they can control 
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In their schools to affect student 
achievement , 

Rationale ; Teachers' and, to a lesser 
extent , principals * perceptions of the 
successfulness of their school were more 
strongly tied to the socioeconomic status 
of students * parents than to their own 
actions • Yet this research team found 
many nonaf fluent schools whose students 
were achieving more than many of their 
more affluent peers. Economic background 
of students matters, but in this study It 
proved to be a less powerful predictor of 
student achievement than a schools* 
climate of caring about academics and 
success. 

It Is simply Incorrect to believe that 
SES b; Itself produces achievement. 
School climate Is as Important a predic- 
tor of achievement, and It Is something 
the faculty creates. Further education 
of teachers must occur en this point, or 
mediocrity and failure in school will 
continue for many of the less affluent 
children. This further education could 
occur through a well-orchestrated series 
of workshops, college courses, and other 
learning experiences aimed at changing 
teachers* attitudes and perceptions. 

B. Local System Level Recommendations 

Recommendation 7; Principals should have substantial voice 

in the hiring of teachers in their 
schools » 

Rationale : Principals in schools achiev- 
ing more than predicted tended to have 
greater voice in the hiring of teachers. 
Local school systems should give their 
principals a vote in the selection of 
teachers . Principals should receive 
training in recruitment and other manage- 
ment tasks. The Administrator's Leader- 
ship Academy, currently proposed in 
Louisiana, might provide the type of 
training required to enable principals to 
select the kind of teachers who would be 
the most successful at their school. 
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Recommendation 8: 



Reconunendatlon 9: 



Local achool syatems should develop 
modern Management Information Systems 
(MIS) > 

Rationale : If local administrators are to 
make decisions that are at least partial- 
ly data-based , they must have ready 
access to multlf aceted ^ Integrated data 
bases. School systems were quite gener- 
ous In their provisions of data to the 
LSES researchers, but often local employ- 
ees had a great deal of difficulty 
providing rudimentary data to the team 
within a reasonable time frame. With a 
fully Integrated MIS t an administration 
could provide Its boards Its Parish 
Government, the State Department of 
Education, and Its own staff, accurate, 
specific data on one day^s notice. 
Superintendents are under ever-Increasing 
demands for Information. Computerized , 
Integrated MISs can help them laeet the 
demands of their difficult jobs. There 
Is no doubt that an efficient MIS helps 
many businesses run more effectively; It 
Is time that our local school systems 
provide this same capability for our 
schools • 

Local systems should continue their 
progress toward total racial Integration 
of faculties and student bodies . 

Rationale : Louisiana has come remarkably 
far In the last two decades in integrat- 
ing its faculties and student bodies and 
should continue its efforts in this 
direction. Nationwide, school segrega- 
tion has fallen markedly since 1968, but 
33 percent of black students still 
attended virtually all-black schools in 
1980. Our data indicate that only 23 
percent of the total population of black 
students in Louisiana still attend 
virtually all-black schools. These 
virtually all-black schools constitute 
only 1 1 percent of the total number of 
schools in Louisiana. The researchers 
believe that the melting pot philosophy 
that has characterized American educa- 
tion, and indeed Americi;n democracy, will 
produce more effective schools. 
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State Level Rucommendatlons 



Recoiranendation 10: Many voices In the education coimnunlty 

ar e speaking on alternative methods tor 
spending education dollars. School 
eff ectiveness research, such as the LSES, 
can provide evidence for more appropriate 
wayi of spending these state funds . 
Schoolti should be rewarded for the 
followln " p: (a) Increases In Average Dally 
Attendance. (b) student achievement 
beyond ex p ectation based on student SES, 
and (c) Incre'ases In parental/coimnunlty 
Involvement . 

Rationale ; The LSES data Indicated that 
Average Dally Attendance (ADA) predicted 
achievement Independent of SES. Children 
who aren't In school cannot be expected 
to learn. Therefore, some system for 
rewarding schools In which ADA Increases 
should be Instituted. 

Documented achievement above expectation 
should be rewarded. Wilbur Brookover has 
stated (AERA annual meeting In New 
Orleans, 1984) that rewarding schools for 
excellence Is as Important as rewarding 
teachers for excellence. One of the 
basic premises of school effectiveness 
research is that each school has a 
particular educational climate that 
fosters or does not foster learning. The 
LSES data confirm this premise. The 
effective schools should be rewarded. 

The rationale for rewarding schools with 
Increases in parental/co munlty involve- 
ment can be found in Recommendation 2 
above. 

Recommendation 11: More teache r's aides should be employed. 

especially at the early elementary levels 
and in schools In which the students come 
from low SES backgrounds . 

Rationale: The effective, lew SES schools 
had more teacher's aides ttan any of the 
other groups of i chools. Having teach- 
er's aides in the early grades in low SES 
schools appears to make these schools 
more effective An educating their stu- 
dents. 
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Recommendation 12: Local school aystems > Qchools > prlncl-* 

pais t and facultlOB should be provided 
information on student achievement 
(Louisiana Basic Skills Tests and State 
Assessment Tests) at the school level> 
accompanied by a range of predicted 
scores for the school based on student 
SES t This will enable the systems , 
schools, and faculties to know If they 
have an effective school on this criteri- 
on < 

Rationale ; In the LSES teachers and 
principals in effective, low SES schools 
didn* t report any understanding of how 
well they were doing • In fact, many 
seemed discouraged* The ranges of 
predicted scores accompanied by actual 
scores would provide documentation of 
these faculty members* success* 

Recommendation 13: The State Department of Education, in 

conjunction with local systems, should 
institute an Effective School Recognition 
Progra m* 

Rationale : The state gathers a lot of 
achievement and other data on schools 
which, in conjunction with local input, 
could be used to celebrate e:<cellence in 
Louisiana public education* Credit ought 
to be given where credit is long overdue* 

Recommendation 14: The LF/E should encourage teachers to 

participate in workshops and in-service 
training concerning effective school 
climate « The LDE should develop materi- 
als for these workshops * 

Rationale : One of the strongest findings 
of the LSES is that school climate has a 
great effect on student achievement that 
is independent of the students* socioeco- 
nomic background* Important aspects of 
this school climate Include the expecta- 
tions that teachers hold for their 
students, and the amount of emphasis 
placed on academics in the school * 
Teachers should have the opportunity to 
explore these and learn ways to apply the 
ideas in their classrooms. 
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111. The LSHS Plan for Future Action 



ThiH report la the culmination of LSES Phase Two. The study has 
t!voivt»d from a alngit! parish exploratory effort to a major school 
effectiveness study which Is drawing favorable national attention 
to Louisiana. Begun originally as an In-houee project, the study 
Is now receiving funding from outside of the State. 

During the 1984-85 school yeav, the LSES researchars will exa.nlne 
in greater detail the day-to-day workings of a relatively siaall 
number of schools In an effort to build a more detailed, more 
qualitative model of the actions necessary to create and maintain 
schools in which students achieve exceptionally. 

Beginning in the 1985-86 school year, the research team Intends to 
assist a small number of local schools in building a base for 
sustained school improvement. Assuming the success of that 
endeavor, the State Department will, for the first time, be able 
to provide Louisiana school systems with a locally validated, 
rusearch-based program for systematic school improvement. 

The ultimate goal of the LSES is to institute a comprehensive 
school improvement program in Louisiana, following the lead of 
similar programs in California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Maryland, Missouri, and Pennsylvania. In discussing 
these school improvement programs, Mitchell and Encarnation (198A) 
concluded that there are three overlapping educational policy 
goals—efficiency, equity, and quality— which are noted in Figure 
VII. 1. The LSES program currently focuses on school 
effectiveness, which is primarily concerned with the efficiency 
and quality of schooling. 

Table VII. 1 summarizes LSES past, present, and future activities. 
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Figure VII. 1 
Three Overlapping Educational Policy Goals 
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Table VII. I 
LSES Past, Present, and Future Activities 



Phase 


Brief Description 


Period 


Phase One 


Conceptualization of Project 
Overall design 
In:itiation of project 

Pilot Study 

Field tested instrument 
Phase One Report prepared 


1980-82 


Phase Two 


Selected sample of 76 schools 
Administei id school climate 

questionnaires to 74 principals, 
250 teachers, 5,400 students 
Analyzed data 

Phase Two Report completed 
June 1984 


1982-84 


Phase Three 


Compare 8 to 10 matched pairs of 
schools 

Derive policy implications for what 
makes an effective school In 
Louisiana 


1984-85 


Phase Four 


Change 3 or 4 ineffective schools 


1985-86 


Future Phases 


One strategy would be to institute 
an Effective Schools Recognition 
Program 

Another strategy would be to con- 
duct workshops and in-service 
training statewide concerning 
effective school climate 

The ultimate goal would be the 
institution of a comprehensive 
school improvement program in 
Louisiana 


1987 
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Appendix 1 



A. DATA ELEMENTS - 270 SCHOOLS 
(may be aggregated at school or class level) 

I. Socioeconomic Characteristics of Students (3rd grade data 
only) 

a. Mother's education 

b. Father's education 

c. Number of alblings 

d. Race 

e. Mother's occupation (may be converted into percent 
professional) 

f. Father's occupation ^•^ay be converted into percent 
professional) 

II. Faculty Characteristics (may be whole school or 3rd grade 
only) 

a. Race composition 

b. Sex composition 

c. NTE commons score 

d. NTE area score 

e. Highest degree attained 

f. Absences 

g. Total experience 

h. Experience in school presently teaching 

i. University teacher attended - terminal degree 
j. Salary of teacher 

III. Principal Characteristics (may be whole school or 3rd grade 
only) 

a. NTE Administrator Score 

b. NTE Commons Score 

c. Race 

d. University principal attended - terminal degree 

e. Administrator interview rating, Caddo only) 

IV. Other School Ratings (may be whole school or 3rd grade only) 
a. Student-teacher ratio 

V, Other Student Characteristics 

a. Total count in school 

b. Total count in 3rd grade 

c. Sex composition in 3rd grade 

VI. Criterion Referenced Tests (.third grade only) 

a. Language arts score 

b. Mathematics score 
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B. ADDITIONAL DATA ELEMENTS - 76 SCHOOLS 
(ouiy b« Aggrtgattd at school or class leval) 



I. S.udant School Climata Quastionnaira (3rd grada only) 

a. Expactatlon Itams 

1. Student present expectations 

2. Student future expectations 

3. Parents' expectations 
^. Teachers' -expectations 

b. Classroom structure Items 

c. Perception of others and of school 

d. Locus of control 

e. Self concept 

f. Demographics (age» sex) 

II, Teacher School Climate Questionnaire (3rd grade only) 

a. Parallel questions to student questionnaire 

b. Additional demographic questions: parents education and 
occupation 

c. Questions related to dally activities In school 

III. Principal School Climate Questionnaire (3rd grade only) 

a. Parallel questions to student questionnaire 

b. Questions related to dally activities In school 

IV, Norm Referenced Tests (Education Development Series) 

a. Verbal subtest 

b. Reading subtest 

c. English subtest 

d. Mathematics subtest 

e. Total 
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Project Report 
LOUISIANA SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS STUDY SAMPLE DESIGN 



1 . Introduction 

The purpose of the Louisiana School Effectiveness Study is to 
identify those factors that make some Louisiana schools more effective 
than others in educating students. The study is a five-year exploratory 
effort on the part of the Louisiana Department of Education (LDE) Office 
of Research and Development (ORD). to analyze school effectiveness in 
Louisiana. The purpose of this report is to document the sample design 
used for the 1982-83 Louisiana School Effectiveness Study. 

The 1982-83 study will be an assessment of 76 public schoolff^^ 
randomly selected from the 270 schools with third graders of the 
12-parish study population in the State. It is further understood and 
assumed for statistical inference purposes, that the 270 schools with 
third graders from the study population do not represent a 
scientifically selected sample of the 795 schools with third graders of 
the statewide population. A statistical analysis is provided in 
Appendix A of this report that analyzes the degree of representation of 
the study population to the statewide population. 

The 12 parishes selected for the study were identified by the staff 
of the Office of Research and Development (ORD) of the Louisiana 
Department of Education. The major criterion used by ORD staff in 
selecting the study parishes was that they should represent the 



Throughout this report when the word school is used, it will 
refer to the public schools of the State of Louisiana. 




geographical regions of Che State and have certain secondary sources of 
data available for analysis; In particular, historical data on the 
National Teachers Examination. 

The major purpose of the sample Is to provide a representative 
sample of schools with third graders from the study population of 12 
parishes. In planning the specification of the sampl6 design, it has 
been decided that the sample of third grade schools should be 
represented in all of the study parishes and the school achievement 
levels within these parishes should be proportionally represented. 
Since all students will be tested in the selected sample schools, the 
school will be the unit of sampling and analysis in the study. 

It was decided at the planning phase of the sample design that size 
of school (number of third graders per school) would NOT be controlled 
through stratification in selecting the sample of schools. The 
advantages and disadvantages of the use of "oversampling" or a 
disproportionate allocation of the sample of schools to the extremes of 
the achievement distribution was also discussed in planning the sample. 
Such a design feature is indeed appealing for studies whose primary 
objective is to estimate school effects. It was decided not to 
Implement "overaampling" for this year's study because it would make the 
sample disproportionate of the achievement levels within each of the 
study parishes. It is suggested that the data of this year study be 
analyzed for the effectiveness of including "over samp ling" in future 
school effects dtudiea in Louisiana. 

This report will first describe the sampling frame used to select 
Che sample of schools, next the sample design developed to sample the 
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schools from the sample frame will be described which will include the 
stratification and randomization methods used to allocate the sample of 
schools to the strata of the sample frame and randomly select the 
schools for the sample. A list of the sample schools is provided next. 
The next section discusses the analysis methodology needed to analyze 
the study data per the sample design. In a final section, the results 
of a comprehensive analysis of the characteristics of the sample are 
provided comparing the randomly selected sample of 76 schools to the 
schools of the study population and to the schools with third graders of 
the statewide population^ 
2. The Sampling Frame 

The sampling frame for the study » which is a list of all schools 
eligible for random selection Into the sample, was constructed by the 
Louisiana Department of Education and consisted of 270 public schools 
with third graders in the 12 parishes of Bossier, Caddo, East Baton 
Rouge, Jefferson, Lincoln, Morehouse, Ouachita, Rapides, St. Martin, 
Tangipahoa, Vermilion, and Monroe. The soui'ce of data for the sampling 
frame was the 1981-82 school year file of schools of the Louisiana 
Department of Education and the demographic and achievement data of the 
1931-82 Louisiana Second Grade Basic Skills assessment. In constructing 
the frame, it was found that 4 school;^ did not have third graders in the 
school year 1981-82 but did in school year 1982-83 (new schools or 
schools that added the third grade). These schools were added to the 
sampling frame. A total of 19 schools that had third graders in 1981-82 
but did not have third graders in 1982-83 were delated from the sampling 
frame. The variables associated with each school record of the sampling 
frame were as follows: 
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1. the six-digit Louisiana Department of Education school code; 

2. the school name; 

2/ 

3. average mother's education level—; 

3/ 

4. average language arts score-; and 

5. number of third aradars in the school. 

The sampling frame was then ordered by parish, mother's education level 
and language arts score, for purposes of stratifying the sample. The 
working copy of the sampling frame used for the project is available at 
RTI. 

3. The Sample Design 

The budget available for the data collection and analyses phases of 
the study determined the number of schools that would be in the sample. 
Based on this analysis, it was decided that 75 schools would be included 
in study sample. It is anticipated that the proposed sample size will 
meet most of the analytical needs to achieve the study objectives. 

It was decided that all 12 parishes of the study population, as was 
previously mentioned, should be represented in the final sample. 



— Average mother's education level was computed based on the data 
collected in 1981-1982 second grade Louisiana Basic Skills Assessment 
and is the average of mother tiducation level of the third graders in 
each school based on the scale of "1" for completed less than 8 years of 
schooling, "2" for completed 8 years of schooling, but did not attend 
high school, "3" for attending high school, but did not graduate, "4" 
for graduated from high school and "5" for attended college. For those 
schools r.hat were not in the 1981-82 Louisiana Basic Skills Assessment, 
Che average mother's education level of its substratum was imputed and 
used in the stratification process. 

3/ 

The average language arts score is based on the average raw 
score of the second grader of the school that took the Louisiana Arts 
Basic Skills Test in school year 1981-82. For those schools that were 
not in the 1981-82 Louisiana Basic Skills Assessment the average 
language arts score its substratum was imputed and used in the 
stratification process. 
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Table I provides an allocauion of the sample of 75 schools to the 12 
parishes. Since the school is the unit of analysis, the allocation of 
the sample was based upon the number of schools in each of the parishes. 
The last column of Table 1 provides the allocation of the schools. As a 
condition of participation of St. Martin parish, two schools were 
included to the sample with certainty. These two schools were selected 
with certainty having a school sample weight of one and a third sample 
school was selected at random from the remaining schools of the 
St. Martin parish stratum. This artifact can be statistically accounted 
for in the analysis use of the school sample weights (see section 6). 
Thus, the final sample size was 76 schools out of the 270 schools of the 
study population. The parish's sample sizes ranged from 17 schools in 
East Baton Rouge parish to two schools in Lincoln parish (see the last 
column of Table 1). These sample sizes will be used to determine the 
number of substrata for each parish. The stratification of the sampling 
frame is described in the next section. 
4. Stratification of the Sampling Frame 

The objective of stratification in this sample design is no 
construct subgroups of schools in which the schools of each subgroup are 
alike in terms of educational achievement and, at the same time, 
guarantee that a near proportionate number of schools are selected for 
the sample from each parish. To achieve this objective, three variables 
were used to stratify the school sampling frame: the parish of the 
school, the average mother's educational level of each school, and the 
average language arts score of ench school. 

Each of the 12 parishes of the study population served as the first 
or primary stratification variable which is described in the above 
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Table U The Louisiana School Effectiveness Study (LSES) Sample Design 



ocuuy rarisnes 


Number o£ 
Schools 
With 3rd 
h A. aafr^ 


Allocation of 
panpie oz 
n-75 
CO rarisnes 


Final Allocation o 
Sample of n-75 to 
Parishes 


2/ 

1, Bossier (08)- 


13 


3.61^/ 


4 


2. Caddo (09) 


42 


11.67 


12 


3. E. Bacon Rouge (17) 


62 


17.22 


17 


4. Jefferson (26) 


46 


12.79 


13 


5. Lincoln (31) 


6 


1.67 


2 


6. Morehouse (34) 


12 


3.33 


3 


7. Ouachato (37) 


20 


5.55 


6 


8. Rapides (40) 


26 


7.22 


7 


9. St. Martin (50) 


6 


1.67 


2*1^/ 


10. Tangipahoa (33) 


14 


3.89 


3 


1.1. Vermilion (57) 


12 


3.33 


3 


12. Monroe (65) 


11 


3.11 


3 


Study Population 


270 


75.06 


76 



-^For school year 1982-83. 

2/ 

— Louisiana Department of Education parish code. 

-^3.61 - 12 X 75/270 - 12 x .2778. 

4/ 

- An additional sample school was added to St. Martin parish at the 
request of the study director. 



/ 

6 

FRir 
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section. Stratification withia each parish consisted of first 
stratifying the schools into secondary substrata by use of mother's 
educational level and within each of these strata, for the larger 
parishes, the schools were further grouped by the language arts score. 
It was decided that the sampling frame would be "deeply stratified" to 
the point that either two or three schools would be randomly selected 
from each substratum. At least two sample schools are required from 
each substratum for purpose s of estimating sampling error in the 
analysis. 

The major criteria for deciding on the number of substrata for a 
"deeply stratified" design is based upon the number of sample schools 
allocated to each parish divided by two or three. 

Figure 1 provides an illustration of the stratification process for 
the East Baton Rouge parish. East Baton Rouge parish has a total of 62 
schools with third graders. The number of substrata is 8, which is the 
number of sample schools, 17, divided by 2. These schools were first 
classified into two substrata based upon mother's educational level. 
The 32 schools whose mother's education level was from 3.5 to 4.0 formed 
the firpc stratum and a second stratum was constructed consisting of the 
30 schools whose mother's education 'evel was from 4.1 to 4.7. Within 
These two strata, four substrata were constructed using the average 
language arts score, four substrata for the stratum of schools of the 
lower mother's educational level and four substrata for the stratum of 
higher mother's education level. The schools that were classified in 
each of the substrata were decided by rank ordering the schools by the 
language arts score within each of the mother's education level strata 
and then grouping the schools in substrata of near equal number of 
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Figure I . 



St I at If IcdClnii 

l^yt;!: Stratification Level for the 

PjirrJsli: Kattt baton Roiik^ Parriuli 



LuiilHlaiia ScliooJ Kf feet Ivcnesa Study Sample Itealgii 



O 



HiiLhcr*8 
l^duc «it iull 



languaiie 

Arts 

Score 



St ratiiti 

(!ude 



Nu. of Schooli 
With U Score 

f r«Hi 
70.19 tu S6.52 

N^8 

li'Ull 



Nu. of Scliools in Stratya With 
Hotlier'a Education Usvei Froa 
3.5 CO 4.0 



N-32 



No. of SchoulB 
Willi U Score 

f ruiM 
S6.62 to 90.44 

N^B 



No. of Scliuols 
With Score 

from 
91.59 to 92.56 



No. of Schoola 
N^62 



No. of Sclioolfl 
With LA Score 

f roM 
93.12 to 96.55 

N=-10 

h«034 



No. of School 8 
With LA Score 

from 
79.19 to 90.83 

N"8 

h-035 



Nij. of Strliuola In Stratum With 
Huther^H K<lucatlou Level l-'rum 
4.1 to 4.7 

N» JO 



No. of Scliools 
With U Srure 

from 
91.26 to 94.56 

N^a 

h-036 



No. ( f School H 
With LA Score 

from 
94.75 to 96.79 

N-7 

h-Q37 



Nu. of Srhouls 
With LA Si ore 

from 
97.27 to 98,44 

N-7 

h^oia 
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schools so that a sample of two schools could be randomly selected from 
each substratum. For example, the first substratum (code 031) had 
schools with language arts scores in the range from 79, 19 to 86.52, 
consisting of a total of 8 schools and the eight substratum (s)^ibstratum 
code 038) schools whose language arts scores were from 97.21 to 98.44 
consisting of 7 schools. 

Table 2 provides a detailed breakdown of the 35 substrata of the 
sample design. The substrata were constructed using a process similar 
to that as illustrated by East Baton Rouge parish. Table 2 provides the 
range of mother's educational level for each substratum, the range of 
language arts scores within each mother's education substratum, the 
number Oi. schools in the substratum, and the number of schools in 
sample* In addition. Table 2 contains the random numbers used to 
identify the sample schools within each substratum. Thus, the complete 
sample design is described by the information provided in Table 2. In 
addition. Table 2 contains the school sample weight (SSW) which is the 
ratio of number of schools in each substratum divided by the number of 
sample schools selected from the substratum. Notice that the sample 
school weights vary from a value 1 in strata 091 and 092 to a value of 
4.67 in substratum 101. Use of the sample weights will be illusr.rated 
in the analysis section of this report. 
5. T he Sample of Schools 

Table 3 provides a listing of the actual sample schools selected 
using the sample design described above. Table 3 consists of the 
six-digit Louisiana Department of Education school building code, parish 
name, school name, the sample design substratum code, sample design 
school code, stratum size, characteristics of the school, (namely 
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Table 2. 



LouivUiia School KfrectiveneBs Study (LSES) Savple iJcsign 
S^mpU Selection and Wniglitiiig ParaMterB ot the Saaple Design 



I'artah HaiM 



it 

N 
M 
tl 
H 



Pariah 

i'oda 



O 
U) 





Hntoii kutiga 
N «« 


17 




17 


If 


M 


17 


I* 


M 


17 




!• 


17 


•I 


H •• 


17 


M 


M tl 


17 


•1 


«• 


17 



Avi lerHoit 



l.liicolii 



H<>rclii>uMe 



08 

Od 



09 
09 
09 
U9 
U9 
09 



3^ 

)4 
34 
34 
34 



31 



34 



Stratua 

Coda 



oil 

012 



021 
022 
023 
024 
02 !i 
026 



031 
032 
033 
034 
03^ 
036 
037 
038 



041 
042 
043 
044 
045 
046 



051 



061 



Range of Hother'a 
Education Lavel 



3.5 to 4.1 
4.2 to 4.7 



3.4 


to 


3.9 


3.4 


tu 


3.9 


3.4 


to 


J*9 


4.0 


to 


4.7 


4.0 


to 


4.7 


4.0 


to 


4.7 



3. J 


to 


3.9 


3.5 


tu 


3.9 


3.5 


to 


3.9 


3.5 


to 


3.9 


4.1 


to 


4.7 


4.1 


to 


4.7 


4.1 


tu 


4.7 


4.1 


to 


4.7 



2.9 


to 


3.8 


2.9 


iu 


3.6 


2.9 


to 


3.6 


3.9 


t'i 


4.5 


3.9 


to 


4.5 


3.9 


tu 


4.5 



3.8 tu 4.7 



2.S tu 4.1 



lUnge of Language 
Arta Scura 



68.27 to 94.78 
90.24 to 96.57 



67.55 to 94.73 
94.75 to 96.02 
96.94 to 98.75 
91.70 to 95.79 
96.23 tu 98,02 
98.07 to 99.14 



79.19 to 86.52 
66.62 tu 90.44 
91.59 to 92.58 
93.12 to 96.55 
79.19 to 90.83 

91.26 to 94.56 
94.75 to 96.79 

97.27 to 98.44 



87.01 to 89. H8 
90.00 to 92.78 
92.83 to 96.55 
89.54 to 93.35 
93.77 tu 95.86 
95.95 to 9b. 81 



94.52 tu 98.38 



90.19 to 97.32 



No. of Sclioola 
in StratuH 
(Na) 



12 



No. of Schould 
in Sanple 
(Na) 



flange* of Randoi 
Ni>i». Used 



i 


to 


6 


I 


to 


7 


\ 


to 


7 


1 


to 


lb 


17 


to 


23 


i 


to 


6 


7 


to 


12 


13 


to 


18 


I 


to 


8 


y 


tu 


10 


i; 


to 


24 


25 


to 


32 


1 


to 


8 


y 


tu 


16 


17 


to 


2j 


24 


to 


30 


I 


to 


7 


8 


to 


15 


16 


to 


23 


1 


to 


8 


9 


to 


16 


17 


tu 


23 


I 


tu 


6 



I to 12 



Aciuul KaiiiUii. 
Nott. Selecteil 



5, > 
I. i 



5. 2 
I). II 
17, 18 
3. 5 
7. II 
13. 17 



8. 7, 3 

9. 10 
17, 23 
30, 26 
6. 7 
U, 16 
19, 21 
2/, 28 



7. I, 4 
9. 15 
IB, 21 
5, 4 
II, U 
19, 22 



2. i 



9. 4. 8 
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TobU 2 (CoiitM). LouiaUiia School Kf f ect IvenesB Study (LSKS) 
Stratification. Sasiple SeUctlon and Wtlnlitliig Parameter* of tlie Sanple Ucttign 



o 

4> 













Farlsh 
CoiJtt 


Scratutt 
Coda 

(J 


HanK« of Mother 'a 
{Education Level 


Kaiige of Language 
Arts Score 


No. of Schoola 
in Stratus 
(Na) 


Ho > oi aciiooiH 
In Sample 
(Na) 


Kange of Knn<iu« 1 

nun . u ov u 1 


Actual K«ntioB 
Nub. SelecltiU 


School Saiuplc 
Weigkitu 
(Wn) 


Ouachltu 

M 


i7 
37 


071 
072 


3.3 to 4.0 
4.1 to 4.6 


91.45 to 97.96 
91.80 to 98.74 


10 
10 


3 
3 


I to lU 
1 to 10 


5, 2. 10 
10, 5, 3 


3.3J 




40 
40 
40 


061 
083 


3.3 to 3.6 
3 7 to 3 9 
4.0 to 4.3 


86.25 to 97.03 
88.33 to 9B«46 
93.39 to 97.61 


9 
B 
9 


3 

2 
2 


1 to 9 
1 to B 
I to 9 


1 1 3, *» 
4. 3 
9, 5 


3 , 31 
4.00 
4.50 


St. Hart In 

H l« 
H U 


50 
50 
50 


091 
092 
093 


3.3 

3.5 

2.3 to 3.6 


95.00 
89.51 

90.00 to 96.23 


1 
I 

4 


I 
I 
I 


1 
I 

1 to A 


1 
1 
1 


1.00* 

1.00 
4.00 




53 


101 


3.3 to 4.0 


85.45 to 95. 11 


14 


3 


I to U 


7, B, 2 


4.67 


Vcrnlllon 


57 


111 


3.5 to 4.1 


91.35 to 98.81 


12 


3 


I to 12 


2. 6, M 


4. 00 


Moll rue 


65 


121 


3.3 to 4.4 


89.86 to 97.20 


11 


3 


1 to 11 


IK /• 4 


i.33 
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Tabi* LouiiLAna School £«:tccivtntfi Study S««plt Utilgn 
Llic of S«BpU Schooii S«I«c&«0 and Thtlr StUccdd Ch«r«cc«risclci 



School 



Parlth 



School Ni 



Saspit Datign 

School Coda 
(h) 



Mochar's 
Educadon 
Laval 



L^nguaga 
Arcs 
Scort 



:io, of 3 
Oradar 



I. 08024 
08200 



Boiaiar 



Place 

FUio DaAllng 



OlLl 
0112 



J • 




II 


BanCon 


0121 


4. 


08030 


II 


Ballalra 


0122 


5. 


09480 


Caddo 


Plarra Avanua 


0211 


6. 


09490 


II 


Plna Grova 


0212 


7. 


09005 


II 


Bachuna 


0221 


8. 


09560 


M 


Havcon Sslch 


0222 


9. 


09610 


II 


Sconar Uill 


0231 


10. 


09470 


II 


Oil Clcy Junior 


0232 


LI. 


09040 


II 


Barrac 


0241 


12. 


09580 


II 


Soucharn Hill 


0242 


L3. 


09270 


II 


aillidala 


0251 


U. 


09:30 


II 


Porraic Hill 


0252 


15. 


096t0 


II 


Univariicy 


0261 


16. 


09320 


II 


Judion 


0262 


17. 


17225 


EiiC BiiiCon Rouga 


Harding 


031 1 


18. 


17090 


H II II 


Brookacovn 


0312 


14 


17350 


II II II 


Park 


0313 


20. 


17160 


II II II 


Da Icon 


0321 


21. 


17165 




Dalaone 


OjZZ 


22. 


17325 


II II II 


Norch HighUndi 


0331 


23. 


17015 


H tl H 


Audubon 


0332 


24. 


17200 


II II II 


Clan Oaks Park 


0341 


25. 


17035 


II II II 


BAkar£iald 


0342 


26. 


17^60 


II II II 


Souch Boulavard 


0351 


27. 


17190 


II II II 


Foraic HaighCi 


0352 


28. 


17440 


II II H 


ShArron Hllli 


0361 


29. 


17285 


H II II 


MagnollA Woods 


0362 


30. 


17515 


II II II 


Valnuc Hills 


0371 


3L. 


17545 


II II II 


Vildvood 


0372 


32. 


17255 


II II II 


Jaffarson Tarraca 


0381 




i / i uu 


tl II II 


Buchanan 


0382 


34. 


26580 


Jaf faraoa 


Liva Oak 


0411 


J J « 




II 


GrAtns Park 


0412 


36. 


26120 


II 


Bridga Cicy 


0413 


37. 


26040 


II 


AMS 


0421 


38. 


26740 


II 


Lilly W. Rupp«l 


0422 


'to 




II 


UoMdsla 


0431 


40. 


26660 


II 


Ella C. Piccaaa 


0432 


4L. 


26770 


II 


Tarry,covn 


0441 


42. 


26170 


H 


Gaorga Cox 


0442 


43. 


26080 


II 


Alica Biruy 


0452 


44. 


26820 


M 


Waacgsca 


0451 


45. 


26090 


II 


liaaonac Plus 


0461 


46 • 


26260 


II 


J« C. Ellis 


0462 


47. 


31240 


Lincoln 


Ruscon 


0511 


48. 


31140 


«i 


Uico 


0512 


49. 


34240 


Horahouta 


Ease Sida 


0611 


50. 


34300 


M 


Oak Hill 


061Z 


51. 


34340 


II 


Pios Grova 


0613 


52. 


37060 


Ouachlca 


Cancrtil 


0711 


33. 


37100 


II 


Croslay 


0712 


54. 


37500 


II 


Risar 


0713 


55. 


37220 


II 


Lakashora 


0721 


56. 


37180 


II 


UighUnd 


0722 


57. 


37120 


II 


Draw 


0723 



4.1 

a.5 

4.2 
4.7 

3.5 
3.8 
3.9 
3.9 
3.7 
3.S 
4.0 
4.1 
4.0 
4.3 
4.4 
4.3 

3.6 
3.8 
3.9 
3.9 
3.6 
3.7 
3.S 
3.9 
4.0 
4.4 
4.1 
4.1 
4.6 
4.4 
4.6 
4.3 
4.4 

3.3 
3.8 
3.4 
3i5 
3.6 
3.1 
3.4 
4.1 
3.9 
4.3 
3.9 
4.3 
4.2 

3.9 
3.9 

3.4 
3.6 
3.4 

4.0 
3.8 
3.9 
4.3 
4.2 
6.2 



94.16 
88.27 
90.24 
96. ;2 

89.68 
93.86 
95.66 
96.01 
96.94 
96.96 
94.95 
95.il 
96.23 
97.94 
98.07 
98.30 

86.52 
84.94 
81.22 
86.62 
87.35 
91.59 
92.42 
94.63 
93.16 
90.04 
90.32 
93.79 
96.56 
95.48 
96.12 
97.87 
?7.90 

87.01 
89.88 
89.01 
90.00 
92.78 
93.13 
93.88 
91.48 
91.23 
95.43 
96.07 
96.46 
96.78 

95.39 
, 96.29 

96.37 
91.99 
95. :5 

95.7: 
92 . IS 
97!96 
98.;** 
97.67 
96.62 



34 
106 

43 
73 
138 

99 

Id 
31 

n 

77 

97 
72 



9a 

sr 

49 



50 
98 
44 
47 
31 

49 



1 «L 

90 
6- 

155 
5« 
97 
91 

118 

;-3 

39 
57 
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School 
Codt 



58« 40315 

59* 40105 

60, 40405 

6U 40240 

62. 40420 

63. 40180 

64. 40480 

65. 50300 
b6. 500t>0 

67. 50200 

68. 53080 

69. 53005 

70. 53380 

71. 57260 

72. 57380 

73. 57340 

74. 65320 

75. 65240 

76. 65200 



"ah I. 3 (Cont'd^ Loutsxana School Ef rtctlvanesi Study Sample 

use ot 5aoplt Schools S.Ucced and Their Selected Characteristics 



Parish 



School Name 



Sample Design 
School Code 

(h) 



Rapides 



St. Hartln 

M t» 



Tangipahoa 



Vermilion 



Honroc 



Lecompte 
Boyce 

North B^you Rapides 
Mary Gotf 
Oak Hill 
Cherokee 
Plnevllle 

St. Martlttvllle 
Breaux Bridge 
Parks 

Champ Cooper 
Crystal Street 
Moooey 

Kaplan 
Indian Bayou 
Heaus 

Sherrouse 
Lexlngtoti 
Berg Jones 



Mother* s 
Education 
Level 



Language 

Arts 
Score 



No. of 3rd 
Gradars 

\ 



08U 


3.5 


86.25 


60 


0812 


3.5 


91.96 


64 


OolJ 


1 u 
J • *• 


93.88 


46 


UOZI 


1 9 


95. 16 


04 


0822 


3.8 


94.34 


i8 


0831 


4.2 


97.55 


32 


0832 






57 


0911 


3.3 


95.00 


193 


0912 


3o 


0 7.31 




0212 


3.8 


90.00 


53 


1011 


4.0 


90.54 


47 


1012 


3.6 


90.49 


61 


1013 


3.4 


85.80 


132 


1111 


3.6 


91-67 


101 


1112 


3.8 


97.11 


19 


1113 


3.8 


97.11 


19 


1211 


4.1 


97,20 


62 


1212 


4.3 


96,15 


104 


1213 


3.3 


94,10 


118 
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mocher'9 education level, language arts score and the number of third 

graders In the sample schools) • This list o£ schools was used by the 

LDE Office of Research and Development staff to conduct the data 

collection phase of the study* 

6. Analysis Methodology 

Although the sample design for the study was planned to be 

*'proportlonar' or self-representing across the population of schools t as 

Is the case with most sample surveys the actual sample of schools 

possesses a slight degree of '*dl8pro:>orc;lonateness.** This 

characteristic of the sample is dealt with Ir ^ analysis through 

a technique known as ''weighting." The last colt )£ Tables 2 gives the 

school sample weights (SSU) for each of the substrata for the sample 

design that was actually Implemented. By definition, the school sample 

weight is dependent upon the substratlfication methods used and it is 

defined as the ratio of the number of schools in the substratum divided 

by the number of schools randomly selected from the substratum. The 

commonly used symbols for the number of schools in the substratum Is 

N. , and the number of sample schools selected from the substratum is 
n 

n^« Thus, the formula to compute the school sample weight SSW is 

SSW - W • 

These are the values computed in the last column of Table 2. An 
interpretation of the school sample weight value is that it is a 
"representation factor'* of the sample schools. The SSW can be compared 
to a "standard** which to is the ratio of the number of schools in the 
study population of N » 270 schools to the total number of sample 
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schools n - 76 which equals 3.55. The Interpretation of this standard, 
is that each school in the sample represents 3.55 schools in the 
population. 

The appropriate sample estimate, Y weighted, using the school 
sample weights per the sample design, to estimate of the ;«opulation 
average is given by the formula 



L - 35 

- u ^ , , ^ /hi iN.y. 

Y . . . h ■ 1 i ■ 1 _ h^ ti 

weighted - j;-r35 ZW^^ 

Z W. 
h - 1 ^ 



Where L - 35 is the number of substrata and y^^^^ is the value of the 

variable under study for the ith school of the hth stratum. Letting 

V be the value of mother's education level or language arts score 
•'hi 

for the ith sample school of the hth substratum, and Y be the average 
mother's education level as average language arts -score for the hth 
stratum, weighted estimates are computed for each of the parishes and 
the study population in Tables 4 and 5. 
7. Analysis of the Actual Sample Selected 

A special attribute of the sampling frame for this study is that 
variables are recorded which permit comparative analysis of the sample 
school selected to the study population as well as the total statewide 
population of third grade schools in the State of Louisiana. Table 4 is 
a comparison of the statewide and study population to the randomly 
selected schools of the LSES sample design. In comparing the unweighted 
and weighted averages for mother's educational level and the language 
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Tflblc 4. Louisiana School Effectiveness Study 
Sample Design Comparison of Statewide and Study P^P^jl^tion to 
Randomly Selected Schools of the LSES Sample Selected Characteris 



istics 



Selected Characteristics 


1 Statewide 
1 Population 


Study 
Population 


Mo. of Schools with 3rd 
Grade 


1 795 


270 


Average 3rd Grader Fer 
School 


1 66.3 


68.3 


Average Mother's 
Education Level 


1 3.7 


3.9 


Average Language Arts 
Score 


1 93.10 


93.69 



Randomly Selected 
Sample of Schools 



76.3 



3.9 



93. Al 



Weighted 



3.9 



93.15 
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arts score for the sample and the study population, we observe they are 
nearly identical. In addition, the agreement between the 
characteristics of the study population and the statewide population is 
good. An exception is the average number of third graders per school in 
the sample differs somewhat from Che study population. This is 
explained by the fact that no' control (stratification variable) was 
incorporated into the sample design to guarantee a spread of the sample 
across school size. However, given that all students in each sample 
school are going to be assessed that and the school sample weights will 
be used in the analysis of the study data, this difference is not of 
concern from a statistical viewpoint. 

As a further analysis of the comparison of the study population to 
the sample. Table 5 provides a comparison of the unweighted and weighted 
average mother's educational level and the language arts score for the 
fo^" the sample and the study population for each of the 12 parishes. 
For most of the parishes the weighted sample estimates nearly match the 
population values of the study population. The exception being 
St. Martin parish. The unweighted and weighted sample estimates are in 
near agreement indicating the use of school sample weight to compute 
descriptive statistics is not that critical. 
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Table 5. The Louisiana School Effectiveness Study (LSES) 
Saople Design Comparison of Average Mother's Education Level and Language 
Arts Score for the Study Population and Randomly Selected Schools of the 
LSES Sample by Parishes of Study Population 
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Average 
Mother's Education Level 



Average 
Language Arts Score 



Study 



Population 
Values 



Estimates 

Unweighted Weighted 



Population Estimates 

Values Unweighted Weighted 



1. Bossier 




4.1 


4.2 


94.32 


92.26 


92.36 


2. Caddo 


3.9 


4.0 


3.9 


96.00 


95.88 


95.83 


3. East Baton Rouge 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


91.45 


91.44 


91.57 


4. Jefferson 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 


92.81 


92.39 


92.71 


5. Lincoln 


4.1 


3.9 


3.9 


96.24 


96.09 


96.09 


6. Morehouse 


3.4 


3.5 


3.5 


94.25 


94.77 


94.77 


7. Ouachita 


4.0 


4.0 


4.1 


96.21 


96.49 


96.49 


8. Rapides 


3.8 


3.8 


3.8 


94.54 


93.48 


93.92 


9. St. Martin 


3.3 


3.6 


3.7 


92.92 


, 91.50 


90.75 


10. Tangipahoa 


3.6 


3.7 


3.7 


90.18 


88.94 


88.94 


11. Vermilion 


3.8 


3.9 


3.8 


95.52 


95.05 


95.06 


12. Monroe 


3.9 


3.9 


3.9 


94.66 


95.82 


95.82 


Study I'opulation 


3.9 


3.9 


3.9 


93.69 


93.41 


93.15 
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Comparison ot Scores on the Louisiana Baalc Skills Tests (BSTs) and 
the Educational Developniental Series Lower Primary Test (EDS) , 

A. Introduction 

In the pilot year of the LSES» the dependent variables used 
In the data analyses were scores from criterion-referenced 
tests. While such test data were again available for the 
first phase of the study (1982-83 school year)* the Investi- 
gators decided to also administer a norm-referenced test to 
the third-graders In the study sample of 76 schools. These 
additional test scores allowed the execution of the more 
statistically sophisticated analyses to be presented In 
Chapters Five and Six* 

Comparison between scores on the Louisiana Basic Skills Tests 
(BST) and the Educational Developmental Series Lower Primary 
Level Test (EDS) were available for approximately 5,400 
students who took the EDS In 1983. The Bureau of Account- 
ability In the Louisiana State Department of Education was 
Interested In comparing the performance of students on the 
BST and the EDS In order to examine the construct and deci- 
sion validity of the third grade BST* A full report on this 
study may be found In Mills, Teddlle, and Falkowskl (1984)* 
The remainder of this section Is excerpted from that report, 

B. Data Collection 

Details of the collection of EDS were given previously* The 
BSTs were administered at the end of March 1983 over a 
four-day period. A practice test was administered on the 
first day and an essay test on the fourth day. The language 
arts and mathematics multiple choice tests that actually 
contributed to promotion and compensatory education decisions 
were administered on the second and third days of the 
four-*day period. It Is only those two tests that are Includ- 
ed In thlu study. The BSTs were administered by classroom 
teachers under untlmed conditions* 



C, Data Analysis Procedures 

The BSTs are criterion-referenced measures of minimum skills 
while the EDS Is a more broadly based norm-referenced mea- 
sure. This major distinction between the tests made it 
obvious that comparisons between the tests would be compli- 
cated* The differences between content specif Icat Ion > item 
selection, and score distributions are substantial and make 
comparisons between the testa more difficult than comparisons 
between two norm-*re£erenced or two criterion-referenced tests 
of similar content. However, there are also similarities 
between the content specifications of the tests and, at a 
broad. level, both are measures of language arts and mathemat- 
ics, so it was deemed appropriate to conduct the study* 
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The differences between the tests were expected to affect the 
study in a variety of ways. For example, it was expected 
that the substantial skew in BST scores and lack of vari- 
ability (mos: examinees score quite high on the teats) would 
act to keep correlations between the measures low. Further- 
more, for most BST scores (particularly hi^^h ones in which 
ceiling effects come into play), the range of EDS scores 
would be substantial. Thus, it was hypothesized that consid- 
erable overlap of EDS score ranges would be found for adja- 
cent BST score intervals. While this issua was not enough to 
invalidate the results of the study, it was clear from the 
onset of the study that the results would be mixed. Four 
steps were included in the data analysis. 

First, correlations between the BST and EDS were computed at 
the total test, domain, and objective levels. It is common 
to use correlation coefficients in validity studies. In 
general, tests that purport to measure similar skills should 
correlate more highly with one another than tests that are 
not designed to measure similar skills. Since both the BSTs 
and the EDS have been designed as measures of language arts 
and mathematics and are specified as appropriate for 
third-grade examinees, there should be a high correlation 
between the testa. However, as mentioned previously, the 
correlations were expected to be depressed because of content 
and statistical differences between the tests. 

Second, subgroups were formed on the basis of BST scores, and 
the average EDS score in each subgroup was computed. The 
percentile ranks of the average scores wera examined. Since 
a cut-off score has been established on the BSTs, one inter- 
esting comparison is the difference between EDS scores of 
those students who attained the standard on the BST and those 
who did not. The group of students who did attain the BST 
standard was further divided into five-point score intervals 
to e>:amine whether or not there are points on the BST scale 
that provide better separation of examinees on the EDS test 
than the current cut-off score. If, for example, the average 
difference in EDS scores from one interval to the nexn is 
five points, but an interval is found in which there is a 
10-point interval, further investigation of that difference 
might be warranted to determine whether a need exists to 
change the cut-off on the BST, 

Third, subgroups were formed based on EDS stanines (see 
Glossary) within the study sample. Average BST scores were 
computed within each EDS stanine . This step is , to some 
extent, the reverse of the previous step. Stanines are 
convenient measures for creating score groups on the EDS 
becatKse they represent a clear normative scale and do not 
depend on a particular score range. One knows what percent 
of the examinee group is within eacn stanine and can inter- 
pret BST scores in the context. The interpretation of 
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results in this step could also imply a need to reconsider 
the placement of the cut-off score on the BST. 

Finally, decision agreement (see Glossary) was assessed by 
setting a cut-off score on the EDS and comparing the deci- 
sions with those made on the BST. The EDS cut-off was 
established by determining the percentile rank of the BST 
cut-off score in the study population and determining the EDS 
raw score that had the same percentile rank. This raw score 
was then taken as the EDS cut-off. Beyond the construct 
validation that is possible in the first three steps, the 
decision validity of the BST should be Investigated. The 
major purpose of the BST is to Identify students who require 
remedial instruction. Therefore, the issue of who attains or 
does not attain the standard is an Important one. Regardless 
of the pattern of correlations between the BST and any 
norm-referenced test, the tests should identify the same 
students aa in need of additional instruction. The differ- 
ence between the tests in this context is that the EDS test 
cannot, after identifying the low students ^ provide the 
detailed information regarding specific examinee deficiencies 
that are available from the BST. 

D. Scores 

The Louisiana edition of the EDS was composed of four sec- 
tions: Verbal, Reading, English, and Mathematics. Scores 
were reported for each of these sections. Scholastic Testing 
Service (STS) also computed a Basic Skills score by summing 
the Reading, English, and Mathematics scores. This score (75 
items) was equated to the EDS Basic Skills score (150 items) 
by STS to allow use of their norms tables. Equated scores 
were used for total test comparisons. Raw scores were used 
for all domain and objective comparisons. 

A Language Arts raw score on the EDS was computed by the 
researchers by summing the Reading, Verbal, and English 
scores. Given the content of these sections, it was felt 
that this score was analogous to the BST Language Arts score. 

The BSTs are two tests: Language Arts and Mathematics. 
Scores for these tests are reported in terms of percent 
correct. Total test means reported in this paper are percent 
correct scores. Thus, a score of 89.88 for BST Language Arts 
(See Table 1) represents 89.88 percent of the 92 items on the 
test. A BST total score (summing the Language Arts and 
Mathematics scores) is not reported by the Louisiana State 
Department of Education, but was computed for this study to 
create a score analogous to the EDS Basic Skills score. 

All tests and test sections were scored using number right 
scoring. No corrections were manie for guessing or omitting 
itoma. 
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BST Nuraprdtiun - KDS NuMerAtlon 


16 


1A.26 


2. AO 


5 


A.2A 


.82 


.223 




BHT Alphabet i/.at Ion - RDS Alphabetization 


A 


3.71 


.81 


5 


A. 12 


1.20 


.182 


objk<;t(vks 


BST CipltalUatlon - KDS Capitalization 


A 


3.69 


.77 


5 


2.85 


1.43 


.289 




BST Verb Endings - cDS Varb Endings 


A 


3.36 


.93 


5 


2.69 


1.30 


.339 




BST Hronuun* - KOS Fronouna 


A 


3. 83 


.53 


3 


1.97 


.86 


.175 



* BST l/in^^uaRe and mathematicB Beans are reported as perccnts. The BST total Is a sub of those percents. All other «eana are based on raw 
e( (>ruH , 

All V^ikXf^tiW r rorrelstinns ware significant at the £ < .0001 level. 
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U Correlational Analyses 

The BSTs and the EDS were first cotupared by computing a 
series of Pearson £ statistics* The results are 
reported in Table h The correlations were based on 
three levels of comparisons: those between tests, those 
between domains, and those between objectives. Examina- 
tion of Table 1 reveals several interesting findings. 
All of the correlations are significant (p < .001). As 
expected, the higher correlations were found at the more 
general levels of comparison. Correlation between tests 
were higher in all cases than domain and objective 
correlations. 

For these comparisons, a test was defined as any sepa- 
rate section or score (EDS verbal-a section, and EDS 
Basic Skillti-*a composite, were both included in the test 
section). The range of correlations is from .519 to 
.632. The largest value was found for the correlation 
between the two composite measures: EST total and EDS 
Basic Skills. 

Although the correlations followed the expected pattern 
(larger for comparisons between longer sets of items), 
they were lower than the correlations one might expect 
on the basis of correlations between two norm-referenced 
measures. While the low correlations could be inter- 
preted to mean that the tests are measuring different 
things, an equally likely explanation ifl that they were 
due, to some extent, to the nature of the score distri- 
butions. Means and standard deviations for a\l item 
groupings ate reported in Table I. Inspectior of these 
data indicate that ceiling effects were a fa^cor at all 
levels of the BST. 

It seems, therefore, that the lack of variability on the 
BST at all levels and the lack of variability on the EDS 
at the domain and objective levels may have acted to 
lower the correlations . This information , considered 
with the knowledge of the differences in test content , 
should be used when interpreting the relationship 
between the EDS and the BST. On the whole, the patterns 
of correlations shown in Table I seem to indicate that 
the tests are measuring similar abilities. 

2. Analysis of EDS Performance by BST Interval 

The second analysis was performed to answer the question 
'*Do groups of students scoring within different ranges 
on the BST also have distinguishably different mean 
scores on the EDS?^' If a logical progression of EDS 
HCf)r€»B GxlatB for students in different score groups on 
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the BST, more confidence can be placed in the interpre- 
tation that the previously reported low correlations are 
partly caused by ceiling and floor effects. 

Table 2 contains information on the EDS scores of 
students in different BST score intervals. Students 
scoring between 75 and 100 percent correct were divided 
into five equal-interval groups, A sixth group was 
formed for all students who did not attain the 75 
percent cut-off. 

Average EDS scores for examinees in each BST interval 
were computed and national percent il ^ associated with 
the average scores were determined. These statistics 
were generated for the EDS Verbal » Reading « English » and 
Basic Skills Composite for each BST Language Arts 
interval. For BST Mathematics intervals » the statistics 
were computed for EDS Mathematics and Basic Skills 
Composite. 

The results in Table 2 are consistent. As the scores 
increase on the BSTs* average scores on the EDS tests 
also increase. This progression was noted for every 
interval on every test. 

3. Analysis of BST Performance by EDS Stanines 

In this section, an analysis complementary to that in 
the preceding section is presented. Table 3 presents 
BST average percent correct scores for students in each 
EDS local (LSES study) stanine. Average percent correct 
scores (APCs) were calculated on the BST Language Arts 
test for students in each stanine of the EDS Verbal, 
Reading , English , and Basic Skills Composite scores . 
Mathematics APCs were calculated for students in each of 
the stanines on the EDS Mathematics and Basic Skills 
Composite scores. 

The pattern of results shown in Table 3 is consistent 
across EDS stanine groups. As stanines Increase, the 
APCs on the BST also increase. There were no cases in 
which a BST average score decreased as the stanine 
increased. 

4. Decision Agreement 

As a final measure of the validity of the BST, analyses 
were conducted concerning the extent to which the two 
tests identify the same examinees as being in need of 
remediation. While correlations of scores contain 
useful information concerning the constructs measured on 
the tests ^ they are not useful for determining the 
degree to which students identified for remediation by 
the BST are the same ones who would have been identified 
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TabU 2 



P«rc«nt Correct and P«rc«ntlU Scoms on Educational Developnant ^ ies» 
Students Claaaifiad by State Basic Skills Scores 







Verbal 






Reading 






English 






Basic Skills 




BST language 
Arts Score 


n 


Percent 
Correct 


Percentile 


n 


Percent 

Correct 


Percentile 


n 


Percent 
Correct 


Percentile 


n 


Percent 
Correct 


Percentile 


less than 15% 


401 


42.74 


9.7 


396 


33.52 


11.5 


399 


4Q.58 


8.1 


389 


45.99 


8.1 


75.00 to 79.99 


252 


49.70 


18.4 


250 


40.06 


15.9 


254 


45.32 


11.5 


246 


51.49 


13.6 


eO.OO to 84.99 


497 


53.74 


21.2 


487 


45.36 


24.2 


493 


49.96 


15.9 


480 


56.09 


18.4 


85.00 to 89»99 


595 


58.86 


27.4 


581 


49.72 


30.8 


592 


55.04 


27.4 


576 


60.30 


24.2 


90.00 to 94.99 


1,306 


66.60 


42.1 


1,292 


56.70 


38.2 


1,303 


62.00 


42.1 


1,287 


66.14 


38.2 


95.00 to 100.00 


2,014 


76.06 


61.8 


2,011 


69.02 


57.9 


2,009 


7r!.88 


65.5 


2,002 


75.83 


61.8 



BST Math 
Score 

less than 75% 



75.00 to 79.99 



80.00 to 84»99 



85.00 to 89.99 



90.00 to 94.99 



95.00 to 100.00 



n 

6Z5 



311 



503 



761 



1,159 



1,700 



Table 2 - Continutd 



Mathematics 



Percent 
Correct 

62.72 



69.28 



72.98 



77.02 



81.50 



86.80 



Percentile 
15.9 



27.4 



30.8 



42.1 



50.0 



57.9 



n 

605 



305 



491 



741 



1,146 



U692 



EDS Basic Skills 



Percent 
Correct 

49.53 



55.81 



58.39 



62.83 



68.46 



75.90 



Percentile 
11.5 
18.4 



24.2 



30.8 



42.1 



61,8 
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Table 3 



Avaraga Parctnt Correct on Basic SklUa Teats for Students 

Claaaifled by Local Educstlnnal DavelopMnt Series Stanina 



EDS 
Verbal 
Stanine 


BST APC 
(Language 
Arte) 


EDS 
Reading 
Stanlne 


BST APC 
(Language 
Arte) 


EDS 
Engliah 
Stenine 


BST APC 
(Language 
Arte) 


EDS Basic 
Skills 
Stsnine 


BST APC 
(Language 
Arts) 


EPS 
Hath 
Stenine 


BST APC 
(Math) 


EDS Beeic 
Ski He 
Stenine 


BST AFC 
(Math) 


i 


75.02 


1 


74. 36 


\ 


76.16 


1 


72,00 


I 


72.60 


I 


69.51 


2 


78.63 


2 


80.23 


2 


78.74 


2 


77.51 


2 


75.30 


2 


75,86 


3 


B3.88 


3 


84.40 


3 


82.93 


3 


82.26 


3 


80.22 


3 


80«45 




88. 17 


4 


87.36 


4 


86*54 


4 


87.69 


4 


84.78 


4 


84.78 


5 


91.90 


5 


90.71 


5 


90.82 


5 


91.56 


5 


88.90 


5 


88.82 


6 


93.88 


6 


93.37 


6 


94.14 


6 


94.39 


6 


92.36 


6 


92.19 


7 


95.82 


7 


95.49 


7 


96.09 


7 


96.53 


7 


93.85 


7 


94.85 


6 


96.80 


8 


97.48 


8 


97.32 


8 


97.62 


8 


95.59 


8 


96.36 


9 


97.68 


9 


98.11 


9 


98.07 


9 


98.38 


9 


97.02 


9 


97.70 




(n - 5057) 




(n - 5009) 




(n « 5042) 




(n - 4972) 




(n - 5050) 




(n - 4971) 
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by other methods. Therefore, cut-offs were determined 
on the EDS tests and students were classified Into one 
of four groups based on performance on the two tests 
(pass both tests, pass BST only, pass EDS only, pass 
neither test). Cut-offs were established to be of equal 
percentile rank. These results are presented in Table 
4. Decision agreement is more than 90 percent for all 
language arts comparisons. The math results are lower; 
however, more than 85 percent of the students would be 
classified similarly on the tests in mathematics. In 
all cases , when dlf f erences do occur , examinees are 
slightly more likely to have passed only the EDS test 
than to have passed only the BST. The results of this 
analysis indicate that the BST identifies students for 
remediation in a manner consistent with at least one 
norm-^referenced test. 
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Table A 

Decision Agreement (Peicent) Between EDS Testa and EST Tests 



BST Subject 


EDS Test 


Pass 
Both 


Pass 
BST Only 


Pass 
EDS Only 


Pass 
Neitner 




Verbal 


88.08 


3.9A 


5.61 


2.36 




Reading 


88.75 


3.27 


6.13 


1.85 


Language Arts 


English 


88.32 


3.70 


6.19 


1.79 




Basic Skills 


87. A7 


^,.55 


A. 93 


3.05 














Mathematics 


Mathematics 
Basic Skills 


82.55 
80.61 


5. OA 
6.97 


7.96 
7.15 


A. 45 
5.26 
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APPENDIX 4 



8TUIJENT QUKSTlONNAlRr; 



J'I.F,ASF, ANSWKR THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS BY CIRCLING THE NUMBER ON THE 
RIGHT OF YOUR BEST ANSWER TO THE QUESTION. PICK ONLY ONE ANSWER FOR 
EACH QUESTION! 

I. How old are you? 



7 


years 


old - 


1. 


8 


years 


old - 


2. 


9 


years 


old - 


3. 


10 


years 


old - 


4. 


11 


years 


old - 


5. 


12 


years 


old - 


6. 


13 


years 


old - 


7. 






boy - 


1. 



1. Are you a boy or girl? 

girl - 2, 

3. including this year, how many years have you been at this school? 

Less than 1 year - 1, 

2 years - 2, 

3 years - 3, 

4 years - 4, 

5 years - 5. 

6 years ^ &• 
7 years or more - 7. 

4. How far do you think you will go in school? 

Finish grade school - 1, 
Go to high school for a while - 2, 
Finish high school - 3, 
Go to college for a while - 4, 
Finish college - 5, 

5* When you finish high school, do you think you will be one of the 
best students, about the same as most or below most of the 
students? 

One of the best - !• 
Better than most of the students - 1. 
Same as most of the students - 3, 
Below most of the students,- 4. 

One of the worst - 5, 

6. How far do you think your best friend believes you will go in 

t;chooi? 

Finish grade school - !• 
Go to high school for a while - 2, 
Finish high school - 3. 
Go to college for a while - 4* 
Finish college - 5. 
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7. Do you think you can do school work better, the same or poorer than 
your friends? 

Better than all of them - I. 
Better than most of them - 2. 

About the same - 3. 
Poorer than most of them - 4. 

Poorer than all of them - 5. 

8. How far do you think your parents believe you will go in school? 

Finish grade school - 1. 
Go to high school for a while - 2. 

Finish high school - 3. 
Go to college for a while - 4. 

Finish college - 5. 

9. What kind of student do your parents expect you to be in school? 

Better than all of them - 1. 

Better than most of them - 2. 

About the same - 3. 

Poorer than most of them - 4. 

Poorer than all of them - 5. 

10. Do your parents say you can do school work better, the same, or 
poorer than your friends? 

Better than all of them - 1. 

Better than most of them - 2» 

About the same - 3. 

Poorer than most of them 4. 

Poorer than all of them - 5. 

11. Do your parents think you could finish college? 

Yes, for sure - 1. 
Yes, probably - 2. 

Maybe - 3. 
No, probably not - 4. 
No, for sure - 5. 

12. What kind of student does your teacher expect you be in school? 

One ol the best - 1. 
Better than most of the students - 2. 
Same as most of the students - 3« 
Below most of the students - 4. 

One of the worst - 5. 

13* Would your teacher say you can do school work better, the same, or 
poorer than other people your age? 

Better than all of them - 1. 
Better than most of them - 2t 
About the same - 3. 
Poorer than most of them - 4« 

Poorer than all of them - 5. 
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U. Does your teacher think you could finish college? 

Yes, for sure - 1. 
Yes, 7. obably - 2. 

Maybe - 3i 
No, probably not - 4. 
No, for sure - 5. 

15. How many teachers in this school tell students to try to get better 
grades than their classmates? 

Almost all of the teachers - 1. 
Most of the teachers - 2. 
Half of the teachers - 3. 
Some of the teachers - 4. 
None of the teachers - 5. 



16. Of 
if 



the teachers that you know in this schpol, how many don*t care 
the students get bad grades? 

Almost all of the teachers - 1. 
Most of the teachers - 2. 



Half of the teachers - 3. 
Some of the teachers - 4. 
None of the teachers - 5. 



17. Of the teachers that you know in this school, how many tell stu- 
dents to do extra work so that they can get better grades? 

Almost all of the teachers - I. 
Most of the teachers - 2. 
Half of the teachers - 3. 
Some of the teachers - 4. 
None of the teachers - 5. 

18. How important is it to teachers in this school that their students 
learn their school work? 

It is the most important thing to the teachers - I. 

It is very important to the teachers - 2. 

It is somewhat important to .he teachers - 3. 

It is not very important to the teachers - 4. 

It is not important at all to the teachers - 5. 

19. Of the teachers that you know in this school, how many don^t care 
how hard the student works, as long as he passes? 

Almost all of the teachers - 1. 

Most of the teachers - 2. 

Half of the teachers - 3. 

Some of the teachers - 4. 

None of the teachers - 5. 

20. How often do teachers in this school try to help students who do 
badly on their school work? 

They always try to help - !• 
They usually try to help - 2. 
They sometimes try to help - 3. 
* They seldom try to help - 4* 

They never try to help - 5, 
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21. When I am working on a lesson, the other students In my class are 
working on the same lesson. 

Always - !• 
Often - 1. 
Sometimes - 3. 

Seldom - 4. 
Never - 5. 

21. In class, I have the same seat and I must sit next to the same stu-** 
dents* 

Always - 1. 
Often - 1. 
Sometimes - 3, 
Seldom - 4. 
Never - 5, 

23. In class, the teacher stands in front of the room and works with 
the class as a whole. 

Always - 1. 

Often - 2. 
Sometimes - 3. 
Seldom «- 4. 

Never - 5. 

24. Compared to students in other schools, how much do students in this 
school learn? 

They learn a lot more in this school - 1. 
They learn a little more in this school - 2. 
\^ About the same as in other schools - 3. 

They learn a little bit less in this school - 4. 
They learn a lot less in this school - 5. 

23. How many students in this school will work hard to get a better 
grade on the weekly tests than their friends do? 

Almost all of the students - 1. 

Most of the students - 2. 

Half of the students - 3. 

Some of the students - 4. 

Almost none of the students - 5. 

26. How many students in this school don^t care if they get bad grades? 

Almost all of the students 1. 
Most of the students 2. 
Half of the students - 3* 
Some of the students - 4. 
Almost none of the students - 5, 

27 • How important do most of the students in this class feel it is to 
do well in school work? 

They feel it is very Important - 1. 

They feel it is Important - 2. 

They feel it is somewhat Important - 3, 

They feel it is not very Important - 4. 

They feel it is not important at all - 5. 
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^H. M<.w many stucJents In this class think reading is a fun thing to do 
and road even when they dor? t have to? j i 

^ Almost all of the students - 1. 

Most of the students - 2. 

Half of the students - 3. 

Some of the students - 4. 

None of the students - 5. 

29. How many students in this school make fun of or tease students who 
get really good grades? ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ _ 

Most of the students - 2. 

Half of the students - 3. 

Some of the students - 4* 

None of the students - 5. 

30 Mow many students in this school don't do as well as they could do 
because they are afraid other students won't like them as much? 
because tney a p^ost all of the students - 1. 

Most of the stvxdents - 2. 

Half of the students - 3. 

Some of the students - 4. 

None of the students - 5, 



31. 



If students in this school did not have their work graded by 

teachers, how many would study hard? ^ u - ^ .-o i 

^ Almost all of the students - 1. 

Most of the students - 2. 

Half of the students - 3. 

Some of the students - 4. 

None of the students - 5. 

32. If most of the students here could go as far as they wanted in 

school, how far would they go? . u ^ ^ o.Vnonl - 1 

Finish grade school - !• 

Go to high school for a while - 2. 

Finish high school - 3. 

Go to college for a while - 4. 

Finish college - 5. 

33 I like to answer questions in class. 

-^•^^ ^ ^ Never or almost never - 1. 

Sometimes - 2. 
Always or almost always - 3. 

U. ThlnpM that teachers say about my schoolwork hurt my feelings. 

^' Never or almost never - 1. 

Sometimes - 2. 
Always or almost always - 3. 

3S I r<>t'usu to ^ivo up on difficult schoolwork. 

-^^^ ' ^ ' Never or almost never - 1. 

Sometimes - 2. 

Always or almost always - 3. 
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36. I am the first one in clasH to know the answer to a question. 

Never or almost never - 1, 
Sometimes 2. 
Always or almost always - 3. 

37. I worry about how veil I am doing in school. 

Never or almost never 1, 
Sometimes - 2« 
Always or almost always - 3. 

38. I am upset when I have to talk in front of the class. 

Never or almost never - 1, 
Sometimes - 2. 
Always or almost always - j, 

39. Teachers like what I say or do in school, 

Nuver or almost never - 1, 
Sometimes - 2, 
Always or almost always - 3. 

40. I am afraid to ask a teacher to explain something a second time. 

Never or almost never - 1, 
Sometimes - 2. 
Always or almost always - 3. 

PLEA.GE ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS BY CIRCLING THE NUMBER TO THE 
RIGHT OF YOUR BEST ANSWER. 

41. When you remember something you heard in class, is it usually 

Becau9e you tried hard to remember - 1, 
Because the teacher explained it well - 2, 

42. Suppose you are showing a friend how to play a game and he has 
trouble with it. Would that happen 

Because he wasn^t able to understand hew to play - 1, 
Because you couldn't explain it well - 2, 

43. If a boy or girl tells you that you are bright, is it usually 

Because you thought up a good idea - 1, 
Because they like you - 2, 

44. When you learn something quickly in school, is it usually 

Because you paid close attention - 1, 
Because the «:eacher explained it clearly - 2, 

45. Suppose you don't do as well as usual in a subject at school. 
Would this probably happen 

Because you weren't as careful as usual - 1, 
Because somebody bothered you and kept you from working - 2, 

46. When you find it hard to work arithmetic or math problems at 
school I la it 

Because you didn't study well enough before you tried them - 1, 
Because the teacher gave problems that were too hard - 2. 
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TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 

The information you give us on this questionnaire is completely 
confidential . No one will see your answers except the members of our 
research staff. Reports will be made with aggregate data, and no one 
person will be identified with his or her data. After your 
questionnaire has been completely coded and punched on IBM cards > your 
questionnaire will be destroyed. Complete confidentiality is assured . 
It Is very important that you be as candid as possible in your answers. 
Do not respond to any question that you feel is too "personal" or that 
you for any other reason prefer to leave unanswered, 

1, Please write the name of this school. 



2. How old are you? . 

3. Are you male or female (circle the number of the correct answer)? 

female - 1. 
male - 2. 

A. What is your race or ethnic group? 

Black 1. 
White - 2. 
Hispanic - 3. 
American Indian - A. 

Asian - 5. 

5. How much formal education did your father have? 

Some grade school - 1. 
Finished grade school - 2. 
Some high school 3. 
Finished high school - A. 

Some college - 5. 
Finished college - 6, 

Attended graduate school or professional school after college - 7. 

Don^t know - 8. 

6* How much formal education did your mother have? 

Some grade school - I. 
Finished grade school - 2. 
Some high school - 3. 
Finished high school - A» 
Some college - 5» 
Finished college - 6. 

Attended graduate school or profefisional school after college - 7. 

Don' t know - 8. 
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What kind of work does/did your father do? 

CLERICAL such as bank teller - 1. 
CRAFTSMAN such as baker t automobile mechanic p machinist - 1. 

FARMER, FARM MANAGER - 3. 
HOMEMAKER OR HOUSEWIFE ONLY - 4. 
LABORER such as construction worker, car washer, 

sanitary worker - 5, 

MANAGtiR* ADMINISTRATOR such as sales manager, office manager - 6. 

MILITARY such as career officer - 7. 
OPERATIVE such as meat cutter, assembirr, machine operator, 

bus or truck driver - 8, 
PROFESSIONAL such as clergyman, dentist, physician, accountant, 

artist, registered nurse but not including school teacher - 9. 
PROPRIETOR OR OWNER such as owner of a small business, 

»contractor - 10. 
PROTECTIVE SERVICE such as detective, policeman or guard, 

sheriff, fireman - !!• 
SALES such as salesman, sales clerk, advertising or insurance 

agent, real estate broker - 12. 
SCHOOL TEACHER such as elementary or secondary - 13. 
SERVICE such as barber, beautician, practical nurse, private 

household worker, janitor, waiter - 14, 
TECHNICAL such as draftsman, medical or dental technician, 

computer programmer - 13. 

NOT WORKING - 16. 
Do Not K:iow - 17. 

What kind of work does/did your mother do? 

CLERICAL such as bank teller - 1. 
CRAFTSMAN such as baker, automobile mechanic, machinist - 2. 

FARMER, FARM MANAGER - 3. 
HOMEM/JCER OR HOUSEWIFE ONLY - 4. 
LABORER Ruch as construction worker, car washer, sanitary 

worker - 5. 

MANAGER. ADMINISTRATOR such as sales manager, office 

manager - 6. 

MILITARY such as career officer - 7. 
OPERATIVE such as maat cutt€;r, assembler, machine operator, 

bus or truck driver - 8. 
PROFESSIONAL such as clergyman, dentist, physician, accoun- 
tant, artist, registered nurse but not including 

school teacher - 9. 
PROPRIETOR OR OWNER such as uwner of a small business, con- 
tractor - 10. 

PROTECTIVE SERVICE such as detective, policeman or guard, 

sheriff, fireman - 11, 
SALES such as 3alesman, sales clerk, advertising or 

insurance agent, real estate broker - 12. 
SCHOOL TEACHER such as elementary or secondary - 13. 
SERVICE such as barber, beautician, practical nurse^ 

private house>"'>^d worker, Janitor, waiter - 14. 
TECHNICAL such as draftsman, medical or dental technician, 

computer programmer - 15. 
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NOT WOtOClNG - 16, 
Do Not Know - 17. 

0. How lonn have you taught school (circle the number of the correct 
anttwer) V 

Just this year - 1. 
1-2 years - 2. 
3-4 years - 3# 
5-9 years - 4» 
10 - 1^* years - 5. 
15 - or more years - 6. 



10. How long have you taught in this school? 



11. What grade level (s) are you teaching; 



Just this year - 1. 
1 - 2 years - 2. 
3-4 years - 3. 
5-9 years - 4. 
10 - 14 years - 5. 
15 or more years - 6. 



12. How many years have you taught third grade? 



13. Are you certified in the area in which you are teaching? 

Yes - 1. 
No. - 2. 

14. How many reading courses have you taken? 



15. How much formal preparation do you have? 

Less than a Bachelor's degree - 1. 

Bachelor's degree - 2. 

Some graduate work but less than Master's degree - 3. 

Masters degree - 4» 

More than Master's degree but not Doctorate - 5. 

Doctor's degree - 6. 

16. In your judgment, what is the general reputation of this school 
among teachers outside tie school? 

Among the best - 1. 

Better than average - 2. 

About average - 3. 

Below average 4. 

A poor school - 3. 
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17. In general > how are students in the same grade level assigned to 
different classes? 

Homogeneous grouping according to ability - 1* 
Heterogeneous grouping according to ability - 2. 

Random grouping - 3. 
No intentional grouping *- A. 
Other(indicate) - 5. 

18. In general) how do you group the students within your class? 

Homogeneous grouping according to ability - 1. 
Heterog«3neous grouping according to ability - 2. 

Random grouping - 3, 
No intentional grouping - A. 
Other(indicate) - 5. 

19. On the average^ what level of achievement can be expected of the 
students in this school? 

Much above national norm - 1. 

Slightly above national norm - 2. 

Approximately at national norm - 3. 

Slightly below national norm - A. 

Much below national norm - 5, 

20. On the average, what level of achievement can be expected of the 
students In your class? 

Much above national norm - 1. 
Slightly above national norm - 2. 
Approximately at national norm - 3. 
Slightly below national norm - A. 

Much below national norm - 5» 

21. What percent of the students in your class do you expect to com- 
plete high school? 

90% or more - 1. 
70% - 89% - 2. 
50% - 69% - 3. 
30% - A9% - A, 
Less than 30% - 5. 

22* What percent of the students in your class do y ou expect to attend 
college? 

90% or more - 1. 
70% - 89% - 2. 
50% - 69% - 3. 
30% - A9% - A. 
Less than 30% - 5. 

What percent of the students in your class do you expect to com- 
plete college? 

90% or more - I. 
70% - 89% - 2. 
50% - 69% - 3. 
30% - 49% - A. 
Less than 30% - 5. 
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2A. How many of the students in your class are capable of getting 

mostly A's and B's? , 

90% or more - 1. 

70% - 89% - 2. 

50% - 69% - 3. 

30% - A9% - A. 

Less than 30% - 5. 



25. How would you rate the acadeioic ability of the students in this 
school compared to other schools? 

Ability here is much higher - 1. 

Ability here is somewhat higher - 2. 
Ability here is about the same - 3. 
Ability here is somewhat lower - A. 
Ability here is much lower - 5. 



26. What percent of the students in your class would you say want to 
complete high school? 

90% or more - 1. 
70% - 89% - 2. 
50% - 69% - 3. 
30% - A9% - A. 
Less than 30% - 5. 

27. What percent of the students in your class would you say want to go 
to college? 

90% or more - 1. 
70% - 89% - 2. 
50% - 69% - 3. 
30% - A9% - A. 
Less than 30% - 5. 



PLEASE REMEMBER, YOUR ANSWERS TO ALL OF THESE QUESTIONS ARE COMPLETELY 
CONFIDENTIAL. NO ONE BUT OUR RESEARCH STAFF WILL SEE YOUR ANSWERS. 

28. How much do you enjoy teaching in this school? 

Very Much - 1. 

Much - 2. 

Av jrage - 3. 

Little - A. 

Not at all - 5. 



29. What percent of the students in this cl-.ss do you think the princi 
pal expects to complete high school? 

90% or more - 1. 

70% - 89% - 2. 
50% - 69% - 3. 
30% - A9% - A. 
Less than 30% - 5. 
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30. What percent of the students in thla class do you think the princi- 
pal ffxpecta to attend college? 

90% or more - !• 
70% - 89% - 2. 
50% - 69% - 3, 
30% - 49% - 4. 
Less than 30% - 5. 

31 • What percent of the students in this class do you think the princi- 
pal expects to complete college? 

90% or more - 1 • 
70% - 89% - 2. 
50% - 69% - 3. 
30% - 49% - 4. 
Less than 30% - 5, 

32. How many of the students in this school do you think the principal 
believes are capable of getting A*s and B*s? 

90% or more - I. 
70% - 89% - 2. 
50% - 69% - 3. 
30% - 49% - 4. 
Less than 30% - 5. 

33. How do you think your principal rates the academic ability of the 
students in this school, compared to other schools? 

Rates it much better - 1. 
Rates it somewhat better - 2. 
Rates it the same - 3. 
Rates it somewhat lower - 4. 
Rates it much lower - 5. 

34. Completion of high school is a realistic goal which you set for 
what percentage of your students? 

90% or more - 1, 

70% - 89% - 2. 

50% - 69% - 3. 

30% - 49% - 4. 

Less than 30% - 5. 

35. Completion of c ollege is a realistic goal which you set for what 
percentage of your students? 

90% or more - 1. 
70% - 89% - 2. 
50% - 69% - 3. 
30% - 49% - 4. 
Less than 30% - 5. 

36 How often do you stress to your students the necessity of a post 
hif,h school education for a good job/or a comfortable life? 

Very often - 1 . 
Often - 2. 
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Sometimes - 3. 
Seldom - 4. 
Never - 5. 

37. How many teachers in this 8choo3. feel that all their students 

should be taught to read well and master other academic subjects, 
even though some students may not appear to be interested? 

Almost all of the teachers - 1. 
Most of the teachers - 2. 
About half of the teaches - 3. 
Some of the teachers - 4. 
None of the teachers - 5, 



38. It would be unfair for teachers in this school to insist on a 
higher level of achievement from students than they now seem 
capable of achieving. 

Strongly agree - 1. 

Agree - 2. 
Unsure - 3. 
Disagree - 4. 
Strongly disagree - 5. 

39. Hew many teachers encourage students to seek extra school work so 
that the students can get better grades? 

Almost all of the teachers - 1. 
Most of the teachers - 2. 
About half of the teaches - 3. 
Some of the teachers - 4. 
None of the teachers - St 



40. How many students in your class try hard to improve on previous 
work? 

Almost all of the students - 1. 

Most of the students - 2. 

About half of the students - 3. 

Some of the students - 4. 

None of the students - 5» 



41. How many students in your class will try hard to do better school 
work than their classmates do? 

Almost all of the students - 1. 

Most of the students - 2. 
About half o" the students - 3. 

Some ol the students - 4. 

None of the students - 5. 



42. How many students in your class will seek extra work so that they 
can get better grades? 

Almost all of the students - 1. 
Most of the students - 2. 

About half of the students - 3. 
Some of the students - 4» 
None of the students - 5. 
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43. The parents of students In this school are deeply concerned that 
their children receive a top quality education. 

Strongly agree - 1. 

Agree - 2» 
Unsure - 3. 
Disagree - 4. 
Strongly disagree - 5. 

44. How many of the parents of students in this school expect their 
children to complete high school? 

Almost all of the parents - 1. 

Most of the parents - 2. 

About half of the parents - 3. 

Some of the parents - 4. 

Almost none of the parents - 5. 

45. How many of the parents ot students in this school expect their 
children to complete college? 

Almost all of the parents - i. 

Most of the parents - 2. 
About half of the parents - 3. 

Some of the parents - 4. 
Almost none of the parents - 5. 

46. How many of the parents of students in this school don^t care if 

their children obtain low grades? \ 

Almost all of the parents - 1. 

Most of the parents - 2. 

About half of the parents - 3. 

Some o,: the parents - 4, 

Almost none o:^ the parents - 5. 

47. What do you consider to be your primary responsibility to students 

in your class (circle only one)? 

Teaching of acad<?raic subjects - 1. 

Enhancing social skills and social interaction - 2. 

Personal growth and development - 3. 
Encouraging educatio: /occupational aspirations - 4. 
Other (please specify) , - " ^* 

48. How successful would you say your school has been with regard to 
student development in the following areas? 

A. teaching of academic skills: 

Very successful - !• 

Successful - 2. 

Somewhat successful - 3. 

Not very successful - 4. 

Very unsuccessful - 5. 

B. Enhancing of social skills (social interaction, etc.): 

Very successful - 1. 
Successful - 2. 
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Somewhat successful - 
Not very successful 
Very unsuccessful 



3. 

- A. 

- 5* 



C, Personal growth and development (self-reliance, etc.): 



Very successful - 1. 
Successful - 2« 
Somewhat successful -* 3. 
Not very successful - 4. 
Very unsuccessful - 5. 



D. Educational/occupational aspirations: 



Very successful - 1. 
Successful - 2. 
Somewhat successful - 3« 
Not very successful - 4. 
Very unsuccessful - 5. 



49. How responsible do you feel for a student's academic achievement? 

Very successful - 1. 
Successful - 2. 
Somewhat successful - 3. 
Not very successful - 4. 
Very unsuccessful - 5. 

50. To what extent do you think that teaching methods affect students' 
achievement? 



51. To what extent do you think teachers* attitudes toward their 
students affect their students' achievement? 

They have a great deal of effect on 

student's achievement - 1. 
They have substantial effect on students' 

achievement - 2. 
They have some effect on students' 

achievement - 3. 
They do not have much effect on students' 

achievement - 4, 
They have no effect at all - 5. 

52. How often does the principal and/or other administrators in this 
achonl assist and give support to the teachers on ways to improve 
their students' academic achievement? 



They have a great deal of effect on 
student ' s achievement 
They have substantial effect on students' 

achievement 

They have some effect on student ;' 

achievement 

They do not have much effect on students' 

achievement 
They have no effect at all 



4. 
5. 



2. 



3. 



1. 



Very often - 1. 
Often - 2. 
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Sometimes - 3» 
Seldom - 4» 
Never - 5» 

A. Give an example of such support* 



53. When you are crying to improve your instructional program, how easy 
or difficult i\s it to get the principalis assistance? 

Very easy - !• 
Easy - 2» 

Varies from time to time - 3. 

Difficult - 4* 
Very difficult - 5» 

54. Wliat kind of seating arrangement do you have in your class(es)? 

Students always select their own seats - U 

Generally students select their own seats - 2. 

Some students select their seats; some are assigned - 3* 

Generally teacher assigns seats - 4. 

Teacher always assigns seats 5* 

55. How often do you work with your class as a w hole ? 

Never - !• 
Seldom - 2. 
Sometimes - 3. 
Often - 4. 
Almost always - 5» 

56. How often are all of your students working on the same lesson? 

Never - 1. 
Seldom - 2. 
Sometimes - 3. 
Often - 4» 
Almost always - 5. 

57. Do you have a teacher aide? 

Yei; - 1. 
No - 2. 

58. Would you prefer to be teaching in another school? 

Yes - 1. 
No - 2. 
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59. How many times in the average day is your intercom us 4? 

None - !• 
1-2 times - 2. 
3-5 times - 3, 
6-9 times - 4. 
10 or more times - 5. 

60. How many times in the average day do your receive messages at your 
door which come from the principal's office? 

None - It 
1 - 2 times - 2. 
3-5 times - 3. 
6-9 times - A. 
10 or more times - 5. 

61. How much time in an average day do your students spend in reading 
related activities in class? 

minutes 



62. How much time in an average day do your students spend in math 
related activities in the class? 

minutes 

63. How many days a week do you assign work for your students to do at 
home? 



64. How many hours during the period September 1 through December 15, 
1982 was your class observed by your principal? 



65. How many hours during the period September 1 through December 15, 
1982 was your class observed by supervisors other than your princi- 
pal? 



66. How many parent contacts (notes, calls, conferences, etc.) have you 
had in the last month? 

None - 1. 

1 - 2. 
3-5-3. 
6-10-4. 
11 - 20 - 5. 
20 or more - 6. 

67. How many of your students attend class on an average day? 



68. How many working days were you not in school between September 1 
and December 15, 19827 
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FOR THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS p PLEASE CIRCLE THE LETTER OF THE APPROPRIATE 
RESPONSE, SA - Strongly Agree, A - Agree, U » Undecided, D • Disagree, 
SD « Strongly Diaagrec, 

69. A teacher's highest priority should be the student's self concept. 

SA A U D SD 



70. A teacher's highest priority should be the student's reading and 
math achievement. 

SA A U D SD 



71 Our principal believes that a teacher's highest priority should be 
the student's self concept. 

SA A U D SD 

72. Our principal believes that a teacher's highest priority should be 
the student's reading and math achievement. 

SA A U D SD 

73. Students in our school are fveti to create. 

SA A U D SD 

74. Our school is reasonably quiet and orderly. 

SA A U D SD 

75. For students to achieve, they must have the freedom to be creative, 
and creative students need to be able to make noise. 

SA A U D SD 

76. A school must be relatively quiet and orderly for students to 
achieve. 

SA A U D SD 



7/. My students are rarely interrupted from their work by outside 
noises or distractions. 

SA A U D SD 

78. If the majority of my class does poorly on a test, the poor grades 
are generally because I did not teach the related concepts well. 

SA A U D SD 

79. It is impossible to raise the current academic standards of public 
education. 

SA A U D SD 

80. r believe I can help each student in my classes to experience 
success and self worth in some area. 

SA A U D SD 
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HI, Some petBonalltles Just naturally clash and there Is no way a 
particular student and teacher can get along* 

SA A U D SD 

82* When 1 can spend extra time with a slow learner, I soon see posi- 
tive results. 

SA A U D SD 

83* A teacher has a great amount of influence on the personality aad 
attitudes of students. 

SA A U D SD 

84, On days when my class Is calm, I know the calmness has nothing to 
do with my influence* 

SA A U D SD 

85, I don^t feel there is much a teacher can do to influence the stan- 
dardized test scores of his/her students. 

SA A U D SD 

86* A child's behavior problem can be adequately modified providing the 
Leacher finds the correct solution. 

SA A U D SD 

87* Realistically, a teacher can invest time in a particular student to 
the point of diminishing returns, at which time further instruction 
is not productive. 

SA A U D SD 

88. On the whole I am satisfied with myself. 

SA A U D SD 

89. At time I think I am no good at all. 

SA A U D SD 

90. I feel that I have a number of good qualities. 

SA A U D SD 

91. I am able to do things as well as most people. 

SA A U D SD 

92. I feel that I do not have much to be proud of. 

SA A U D SD 

93. I certainly feel useless at times, 

SA A U D SD 

94* 1 feel that I am a person of worth i at least on an equal plane with 
otherB, 

SA A U D SD 
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95. I wish I could have more respect for myself. 

SA A U D SD 

96. All in all 1 am Inclined to feel that 1 am a failure. 

SA A U D SD 

97. 1 take a positive attitude toward myself. 

SA A U D SD 

98. Are there any characteristics of this school or its personnel which 
have particularly helped to make your work as a teacher more effec- 
tive? 



99. Are there any characteristics of this school or its personnel wh.-'ch 
have particularly helped to make your work as a teacher less effec- 
tive? 
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PRINCIPAL QUESTIONNAIRE 

THE INFORMATION YOU GIVE US ON THIS QUESTIONNAIRE IS COMPLETELY CONFI- 
DENTIAL* NO ONE WILL SEE YOUR ANSWERS EXCEPT THE MEMBERS OF OUR RE- 
SEARCH STAFF. REPORTS WILL BE MADE WITH AGGREGATE DATA. AND NO ONE 
PERSON WILL BE IDENTIFIED WITH HIS OR HER DATA. AFTER YOUR QUESTION- 
NAIRE HAS BEEN COMPLETELY CODED AND PUNCHED ON IBM CARDS (WITHOUT YOUR 
NAME), YOUR QUESTIONNAIRE WILL BE DESTROYED. COMPLETE CONFIDENTIALITY 
IS ASSURED. 

1. Please write the name of this school. 



2. How long have you been the principal of this school? 

Just this year - 1. 
1 to 4 years - 2. 
5 to 9 yeara - 3. 
10 to l^f years - 4. 
15 or more years - 5. 

3. How long have you been a principal? 

Just this year - 1. 
1 to 2 years - 2. 
3 to 4 years - 3. 
5 to 9 years - 4. 
10 to 14 years - 5. 
15 or more years - 6. 

4. How long did you teach before becoming a principal? 

Never taught - 1. 

1 to 2 years - 2. 

3 to 4 years - 3. 

5 to 9 years - 4. 

10 to 14 years - 5. 

15 or more years - 6. 

5. How many reading courses have you taken? 



6. How many educational administrative courses have you taken? 



7. Which best describes the location of your school? 

In a rural area - 1. 
In a residential suburb 2. 
In an Industrial (suburb - 3. 
In a small town (5,000 or less) - 4. 
In a city of 5,000 to 50,000 - 5. 
In a residential area of a larger city (over 50,000) - 6. 
In the Inner part of a larger city (over 50,000) - 7. 
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8. How many families of your students ace represented at a typical 
meeting of the PTA or similar parent group? 

We have no parents organization - 1. 

Only a few - 2. 
Less than half - 3. 
About half - 4. 
Over half - 5. 
Almost all of them - 6. 

9. About what is the average dally percentage of attendance in your 

school? „„„ 

Over 98% - 1. 

97% - 98% - 2. 

95% - 96% - 3. 

93% - 96% - 4. 

91% - 92% - 5. 

86% - 90% - 6. 

85% or less - 7. 

10. What percentage of your students this year are transfers from 
another school? (Do not count students who had completed the 
hitthest grade in the school from which they came.) 

0 - 4% - 1. 
5% - 9% - 2. 
10% - 14% - 3. 
15% - 19% - 4. 
/ 20% - 24% - 5. 

25% or more - 6. 

11. What grades are included in your school? 



12. How many hours per month do you spend advising teachers on matters 
directly related to student academic progress? 



13. Kow many hours per month do you spend advising teachers on other 
(non-academic) matters? 



14. How many hours per month do you spend observing classes? 



15. The principal or other office staff member of this school is in 

contact with teachers via the intercom as average of timei 

a day. 

16. The principal or other office staff member of this school is in 
contact with teachers during class time via other (non__intercom) 
means s'lch as hand-delivered notes, impromptu meetings, etc. an 
average of r day. 

17. 1 estimate that the average 3rd grade teacher in my school spends 

minutes per school day on math related tasks. 
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IH. I uHtlmnta that th« avaragc 3rd grade teacher In tny school spends 
minutes per achool day on reading related tasks. 

19. How many working days per year is this schools' average teacher 
absent from school? 



20. What percent of students in your school receives free or reduced 
cost lunches each day? 

None - 1. 
9% or less - 2. 
10% -20% - 3. 
31% - 50% - 4. 
51% - 70% - 5. 
71% - 90% - 6. 
More than 90% - 7. 
There is no free lunch program - 8. 

21. In your Judgment, what is the general reputation of this school 
among educators? 

Among the best - 1« 
Better than average - 2. 
About average - 3. 
Below average - 4. 
Inferior - 5. 

22. With regard to student achievement, how would you rate this school? 

Among the best - 1# . 
Better than average - 2. 
About average - 3* 
Below average - 4. 
Inferior - 5. 

23. With regard to student achievement, how good a school do you think 
this school can be? 

Among the best - 1. 
Better than average - 2. 
About average - 3. 
Below average - 4. 
Inferior - 5. 

24. What do you consider to be the school's primary responsibility to 
the students? 

Teaching of academic subjects - I* 
Enhancing social skills - 2. 
Personal growth and development - 3. 
Educational/occupational aspirations - 4. 
Other (please specify) "* 3# 
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25* How 9ucc«8iful would you say your school has been with regard to 
student development In the following areas? 

A. Teaching of academic skills: 

Very successful - It 
Successful -* 2« 
Somewhat successful - 3, 
Not very successful -* 4. 
Very unsuccessful - 5i 

B. Enhancing social skills (social Interaction, etc.); 

Very successful -* 1. 

Successful - 2« 

Somewhat successful -* 3« 

Not very successful A. 

Very unsuccessful 5. 

C. Personal Growth and development (self-reliance, rtc) s 

Very successful - 1. 
Successful - 2. 
Somewhat successful - 3. 
Not very successful - A, 
Very unsuccessful - 5. 

D« Educational/occupational aspirations: 

Very successful - 1. 
Succesjful - 2. 
Somewhat successful - 3, 
Not very successful -* A. 
Very unsuccessful ^ 5. 

26 • In general, what grouping procedure Is practiced across sections of 
particular grade levels In this school? 

Homogeneous grouping according to ability - 1. 
Heterogeneous grouping according to ability - 2. 

Random grouping 3, 
No intentional grouping - A. 

27. To what extent do the third grade teachers individualize the 
instructional programs for their students? 

All plan individual programs for most students - 1. 
Most teachers have some individualized programs - 2« 
Individualization varies from teacher to teacher and time to time - 3, 
Most tec^chers have common instructional programs for 

their students * ^* 

All teachers have common instructional programs for their students - 5. 
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in* In this school, students axe assigned to certain classes on the 
bawlH of 

I*Q* - 1. 

Aptitude scores - 2. 

Achievement score - 3. 

Other (specify) - 4* 

None of the above - 5. 

PLEASE ANSWER EACH OF THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS BY CIRCLING THE NUMBER OF 
THE CHOICE WHICH MOST NEARLY ANSWERS THE QUESTION FOR YOU . 

29 « On the average « what achievement level can be expected of the stu- 
dents In this school? 

Much above national norm - 1. 
Slightly above national norm - 2. 
Approximately at national norm - 3. 
Slightly below national norm - 4* 

Much below national norm 5. 

30. What percent of the students In this school do you expect to 
complete high school? 

90% or more - 1. 

70% - 89% - 2. 

50% - 69% - 3. 

30% - 49% - 4. 

Less than 30% - 5. 

31. What percent of the students In this school do you expect to attend 
college? 

90% or more - 1. 

70% - 89% - 1. 

50% - 69% - 3- 

30% - 49% - 4. 

Less than 30% - 5. 

32. What percent of the students In this school do you expect to 
complete Ci^xlege? 

90% or more - 1. 

70% - 89% - 2. 

50% - 69% " 3- 

30% - 49% - 4. 

Less than 30% - 5. 

33. How many of the students in this school are capable of getting 
mostly A's and B's7 

90% or more - 1 . 

70% - 89% - 2. 

50% - 69% - 3. 

30% - 49% - 4. 

Less than 30% - 5. 
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34. How would you rate the academic abillcy of the students in this 
school compared to other schools? 

Ability here is much higher - 1. 
Ability here is somewhat higher - 2. 
Ability here is about the same - 3. 
Ability here is somewhat lower - 4, 
Ability here is much lower - 5. 

35. How many of the parents of students in this school expect their 
children to complete high school? 

Almost all of the parents - 1. 

Most of the parents - 2. 

About half of the parents - 3. 

Some of the parents - 4. 

Almost none of the parents - 5. 

36. How many of the parents of students in this school expect their 
children to complete college? 

Almost all of the parents - 1. 

Most of the parents - 2. 

About half of the parents - 3. 

Some of the parents ^ 4. 

Almost none of the parents - 5. 

37. How many of the parents of students in this school don't care if 
their children obtain low grades? 

Almost all of the parents - 1. 

Most of the parents 2. 

About half of the parents - 3. 

Some of the parents - 4. 

Almost none of the parents - 5. 

38. Evaluating teachers' performance is an important and often diffi- 
cult task for principals. When evaluating a teacher's performance, 
how much importance do you place on his/her students' academic 
achievement ? 

It is very important - !• 
It is quite important - 2. 
It is somewhat important - 3. 
It is not very important - 4. 
It ifi not important at all - 5. 

39. As a principal, how much effect do you think, you have on students' 
academic achievement? 

Very great effect - 1. 
Substantial effect - 2. 

Some effect - 3. 
Very little effect - 4. 
No effect at all - 5. 
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40. How often do you suggest ways of Improving student achievement to 
your teachers? 

Very often - 1. 
Often - 2. 
Sometimes - 3. 
Seldom - A. 
Never - 5. 

A. Please give an example of such advice • 



41. How often do you meet with the teachers as a group to discuss ways 
of improving student achievement? 

Very often - 1. 
Often - 2. 
Sometimes - 3. 
Seldom - 4. 
Never - 5. 

42. To what extent do you think teaching methods affect students* 
academic achievement? 

They have a great deal of effect on student achievement - 1. 
They have substantial effect on student achievement - 2. 

They have some effect on student achievement ^ 3. 
They do not have much effect on student achievement - 4. 

They have no effect at all - 5. 

43. To what extent do you think that a teacher's attitude toward 
his/her students affects students* academic achievement? 

They have a great deal of effect on student achievement - 1. 

They have substantial effect on student achievement - 2. 

They have some effect on student achievement - 3. 

They do not have much effec^^ on student achievement - 4» 

They have no effect at all - 5. 

44. About what proportion of teachers in this school assign seats to 
their students? 

Almost all of the teachers - 1. 

Most of the teachers - 2. 

About half of the teachers - 3. 

Some of the teachers - 4. 

Almost none of the teachers - 5. 

45. How often are you called out of your building for part or all of a 
day because of administrative meetings, community events, or other 

functions? 

a month. 
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46. What percentage of ali the tasks you deal with in a typical week 
are tasks you originate or think up? 

0-0. 
1% - 2% - !• 
3% - 5% - 2. 
6% - 10% - 3* 
11% - 25% - 4. 
26% - 50% - 5. 
51% or more - 6. 

47. Who decides which new teacher should be hired by the school board 
when there's a new position or vacancy in your school? 

Principal - 1. 
Central office administrator (s) - 2. 
Current teachers in your school - 3, 
Principal and current teachers in your school - 4. 
Principal and central office administrator (s) - 5. 
Principa. , central office administrator (s) , 

and current teachers in your school - 7* 

FOR THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS, PLEASE CIRCLE THE LETTER OF THE APPROPRIATE 
ANSWER. SA » Strongly Agree, A » Agree, U « Undecided, D « Disagree » 
SD » Strongly Disagree, 

48. For students to be creative and achieve, a certain amount of noise 
must be tolerated by the staff. 

SA A U D SD 

49. For students to achieve, a reasonably quiet and orderly environment 
must be provided in the school. 

SA A U D SD 

50. A teacher's highest priority should be the student *s self concept. 

SA A U D SD 

51. A teacher's highest priority should be the student^s reading and 
math achievement. 

SA A U D SD 



52. Students in our school are free to create. 

53. Our school is reasonably quiet and orderly. 



SA A U D SD 



SA A U D SD 



54. Our students are rarely interrupted from the^r work by outside 
noises or distractions. 

SA A U D SD 

55. The parents of students in this school are deeply concerned that 
their children receive a top quality education. 

SA A U D SD 
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56. If Che teachers and other staff members In this school were all 
doing their Job well, nearly all of the students would achieve at 
grade level. 

SA A U D SD 

57. Ic is possible for a principal, with the cooperation of the teach- 
ers, to change a low achieving school into a high achieving school, 

SA A U D SD 

58. If the students of my school do poorly on the State Assessment 
test, t was not sufficiently Involved in seeing that basic skills 
are taught. 

SA A U D SD 

59. Ic is impossible to raise the current academic standards of public 
education. 

SA A U D SD 

60. I believe I can help each student in my school to experience 
success and self worth in some area. 

SA A U D SD 

61. Some personaliti Just naturally clash and there is no way a 
particular student and the principal can get along. 

SA A U D SD 

62. A principal has a great amount of influt ~e on the personality and 
attitudes of students. 

SA A U D SD 

6J. On days when my school is calm, I know the calmness has nothing to 
do with my influence. 

SA A U D SD 

bU. I don't feel there is much a principal can do to Influence the 
standardized test scores. 

SA A U D SD 

65 A child's behavior problem can adequately modified providing I 
find the correct solution. 

SA A U D SD 

66. Reailatlcally, a principal can Invest time in a particular student 
to the point of diminishing returns, at which time further Instru • 
tion i& not productive. 

SA A U D SD 

67. On the whole I am satisfied with myself. 

SA A U D SD 

68. At times I think I am no good at all. 

SA A U D SD 
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69 • I feel that I have a number of good qualities, 

SA A U D SD 

7G. 1 am able to do things as well as most people, 

SA A U D SD 

71, I feel that I do not have much to be proud of. 

SA A U D SD 

72* I certainly feel useless at times. 

SA A U D SD 

73. I feel that I am a person of worth, at least on an equal plane with 
others. 

SA A U D SD 

74. I wish I could have more respect for myself. 

SA A U D SD 

75. All in all I am inclined to feel that I am a failure. 

SA A U D SD 

76. I take a positive attitude toward myself, 

SA A U D SD 

77. Are there any characteristics of this school or its personnel which 
have particularly helped to make your work as a principal more 
effective? 



78. Are there any characteristics of this s/^hool or its personnel which 
have made your work as a principal less effective? 
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F urther Examination of the Relationship Between 
NTE Scores of Faculty and Student Achievement 

A* LSES Phase One 

In recent years several states have adopted minimally accept- 
able levels on the National Teacher Examinations (NTE) as 
prerequisites for teacher certification (see Piper and 
O'Sullivan, 1981). This has happened despite the fact that 
research on the relationship between NTE scores of faculty 
and student achievement scores is scanty and inconclusive 
[North Carolina Department of Public Instruction (1981); 
Piper and O'Sullivan (1981); Strauss and Sawyer (I980)], 
Lovelace (1983) is conducting research in Louisiana on the 
relationship between scores on the NTE and teacher perfor- 
mance , 

The relationship between NTE scores of faculty anH student 
achievement was one focus of the first phase of ;he LSES. 
The results of this pilot year study were summarized in 
recent articles by Teddlie, Falkowski, and Falk (1983) and 
Teddlie, Falk, and Falkowskl (1984), In LSES Phase One, It 
was hypothesized th^t teachers with higher NTE scores should 
have students who scored higher on achievement tests. 

The results of Phase One confirmed this hypothesized rela- 
tionship. Schools scoring above the parish average on state 
assessment tests had faculties with the highest Common and 
Area scores on the NTE, The scores were as follows: 

(1) For schools scoring above average on state assessment 
tests-- faculty's average score on the NTE Common Examination 
was 564*39 and on the NTE Area Examinations was 613,13, 

(2) For schools scoring below average on state assessment 
tests — faculty's average score on the NTE Common Examination 
was 534*99 and on the NTE Area Examinations was 586,71, 

Pearson product-moment correlations between NTE scores of 
faculty and scores of students of the Louisiana State Assess- 
ment Tests (BSTs) are presented in Table 1, All of the 
correlations were statistically significant and in the 
predicted direction: as faculty scores on the NTE increase » 
BO do student scores on the BSTs* 

A factor analysis of the LSES Phase One data reported in 
Table 2 revealed five underlying dimensions among the vari- 
ables : ( 1 ) a socioeconomic dimension including most of the 
socioeconomic viiriables plus three variables generally 
considered to be school characteristics (race of faculty i 
mean highest degree attained by iaculty, and faculty absenc- 
es); (2) a faculty preparation dimension includin'» average 
faculty score on the NTE Common Examinations » average faculty 
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Table I 



Correlation Coefficients Among Faculty NTE Scores ^ 
and Students LSAP Scores (Third Grade), LSES Phase One 



NTE Scores 



Louisiana State 
Assessment Program 
Scores (Third Grade) 


NTE Common 
Examinations 


NTE Area 
Examinations 


Mathematics 


.38 


.33 


Reading 


.33 


.29 


Writing 


.41 


.28 



These data are taken from Louisiana School 
Effectiveness Study; Phase One> 1980-82 available 
through the Bureau of Research at the Louisiana 
Stat*- Department of Education, Data were taken 
from 35 schools In one Louisiana school district. 
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Table 2 



Rotated Factor Matrix Including Socioeconomic 
and School Variables from Phase One 



FACTORS 



Variables 


1 


0 

«^ 


3 


4 


5 


POPED 


-.49 


.33 


.15 


(.67) 


-.06 


SIBS 


(.73) 


-.10 


.06 


-.27 


.27 


PCTMNPRO 


(.64) 


-.25 


.33 


-.43 


,01 


PCTFPRO 


(-.67) 


.43 


.01 


.37 


-.04 


STURACE 


(.75) 


-.3). 


.15 


-.39 


.17 


FACRACE 


(.55) 


(-.62) 


.15 


-.13 


.26 


NTECOMMON 


-.08 


(.92) 


.07 


.05 


.09 


UTEaREA 


.06 


(.90) 


-.09 


.15 


.03 


FACDEGREE 


(-.84) 


.19 


.27 


.16 


.08 


FACABS 


(.87) 


.14 


-.11 


.14 


-.18 


TOTEXP 


-.49 


.01 


(.68) 


.14 


.19 


TOTSTU 


-.23 


-.13 


.38 


(.55) 


-.12 


STUTEAR 


-.06 


.07 


-.11 


(.86) 


.19 


UNIVGRAD 


.36 


(-.71) 


.14 


.06 


-.04 


PRINNTE 


-.17 


.10 


(-.84) 


.04 


.05 


PRININT 


.03 


.07 


.01 


.08 


(.93) 



This factor analysis employed the principal axis technique, 
with factoring stopping at eigenvalues less taan 1.00. The 
factor loadings reported here are based on a varimax 
rotation of the unrotated factor matrix. 
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score on the NTE Area Examination, race of faculty, and 
passing rate on the NTE of institutions the ^ ^^^^^-J^^J 
(3) a principal preparation dimension, composed primarily o.. 
he principal's score on the NTE administrator test; (4) a 
class/school siz. dimension including student-teacher ratio 
and total number of students in the j^^^^ ^"^""^3 

pal style dimension, composed primarily of the principal s 
interview rating by the central office personnel. 

As Table 3 reveals, the faculty preparation factor (which 
includes average faculty score on tNe NTE Cormonu and Area 
Examination) was a significant predictor of student scores on 
the Louisiana State Assessment Tests. In the conclusion of 
Teddlie, Falk, and Falkowski (1984) the authors state: 

Our findings suggest the need to further explore the 
roles which teacher NTE scores and principal at- 
tributes play in determining student achievement 
scores. These roles may be more important than 
previously thought. It remains for school ettects 
researchers to more adequately test the relation- 
ships which our study has shown to exist. 

LSES Phase Two Results 

While the results from the first phase of the LfES j^ere 
interesting, they were based on data f"m only one district 
The investigators decided to explore more fully the relation 
ship between faculty NTE scores and student ^^^J'^^^^^f^f 
school in the 12 districts in the second Phase of ♦•he lSES. 
Results from this analysis would be more generalized to 
Louisiana as a whole. 

Before discussing the results from the LSES Phase Tw<> 
study, some comments about problems encountered i" /^^aset 
construction must be made. The investigators depended on the 
cooperation of th. school district central offices for data 
on the NTE. since these data are confidential. Tht central 
offices made earnest attempts to gather ^°"Pi^^; 
data, but some districts wero not as successiux as others. 
Among the problems encountered were the following: 

1) One district did not supply th« investii:ators with NTE 
data despite repeated efforts to collect the information. 

2) Data on the NTE from several of the parishes were very 
incomplete. For instance, one criterion the inventigators 
tried to establish was that a school had to have^""« °" 
the NTE for 40 percent of Its faculty in ^'^dar to be included 
in the dataset. Fewer than half of the schools in the study 
population met this criterion on the NTE Area 
Investigators decided not to analyze NTE Area scores because 
of this missing data problem. 
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Table 3 



Standardized Beta Weights for Five-Factor Regression 
Models and Variance Explained by Those Models 
(Phase One Results) 





Mathematics 


Reading 


Writing 


Factor i 


-.46** 


-.60*** 


-.60*** 


Factor 2 


.33* 


.29** 


.36** 


Factor 3 


-.26 


-.21 


-.18 


Factor 4 




.37** 


.16 


Factor 5 


-.06 


-.23* 


-.19 




Variance ^ Explained 

2 

(r by all Five Factors 


.47A5** 
(.3840] 


.6808*** 
[.6258] 


.5906*** 

[,5200] 


* £ < .0*-* 
£ < .01 
£ < .001 








^ The first number in 
in brackets ia the 


each cell is 
2 

r adjusted 


2 

the unadjusted £ ; 
for the number of 


the number 
independent 



variables and the number of cases in the model. 
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3) While the data on NTE Common scores were more complete, 
there were also problems with them. For instance only 62 
percent of the schools in the study population had faculties 
for which 40 percent of their NTE scores were known. 

Pearson product-moment correlations were run between average 
faculty score on the NTE Common Enamination and scores on the 
EDS for the study sample. As noted in Table 4, the correla- 
tions between faculty score on the NTE Commons Examination 
and scores on the EDS range from .02 for mathematics to .20 
for verbal ability. The correlation for mathematics is so 
low because there was little variance between schools on the 
mathematics test. The correlation between NTE score of 
faculty and EDS equated basic skills scores (which Included 
scores on reading, English, and mathematics, but not verbal 
ability) was .15. Because of the small number of observa- 
tions (73), none of the correlations was significant. 

The correlations are considerably smaller than those found in 
the LSES Phase One. The investigators believed that these 
lower correlations may be the result of missing data, so they 
repeated the correlation analyses using only schools in which 
NTE data were available for at least 40 percent of the facul- 
ty. The results of this analysis are also found in Table 4. 
The correlation values were approximately the same as those 
reported for the full dataset. 

The investigators decided to do one further analysis. In 
this analysis, the inilividual classroom, rather than the 
school, was the unit of analysis. Again, the teachers' score 
on .he NTE Common Examination was one of the variables in the 
correlation analysis. This time, however, the student 
achievement variables were scores on the Louisiana Basic 
Skills Tests and the dataset was the study population. These 
changes were made so that there would be a sufficiently large 
number of obt^rvations to make more reasonable conclusions. 

The results of this analysis are found in Table 5, and they 
point out the volatile nature of the relationship between NTE 
scores of faculty and student achievement. Over all the 
districts, the correlation is nonsignificant and quite small. 
Yet, if one looks at individual districts, one finds some 
positive (.21, .24, .52) and some negative correlations 
(-.12, -.24). 

C, Comparison of Rasults from Phases One and Two of the LSES 

The results of this analysis of the relationship between NTE 
scores and stude.it tfest scores is very different from th3 
results of the LSES Phase One. In the first phase, ^he 
investigators found that there was a positive relationship; 
that is, as the school 'h facultys' average NTE score in- 
creased, ao did the school's average score on the third grade 
State Assessment Test. It must be remembered that this study 
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Table 4 

Correlation Coefficients Aaong Faculty NTE Connnon 
Scores and Student EDS T'orea, LSES Phase Two 



EDS Scores 


NTE Common Scores 


Verbal 


.20 


Reading 


.16 


English 


.18 


Mathematics 


.02 


Basic Skills Scores 


.15 
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Table 5 



Correlations Between NTE Common Scores 
and Louisiana Basic Skills Tests 
for Phase One of LSES 







Correlation Value 


District 


Numoer 
of Teachers 


With 
LangusRe Arts 


With 
Mathematics 


All Twelve Districts 


257 


-.06 


.02 


Selected District I 


53 


-.09 


-.02 


Selected District 2 


12 


.17 


.21 


Selected District 3 


49 


.04 


.24* 


Selected District 4 


66 


-.10 


-.10 


Selected District 5 


19 


.21 


.52** 


Selected District 6 


21 


-.12 


.03 


Selected District 7 


11 


-.24 


-.09 



* £<.10 

** £<.05 
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was conducted in only ono school district. It would have 
been unwise to attempt to generalize these results to Louisi- 
ana as a whole without further examination. Thus this 
relationship was studied again In the second phase of the 
LSES, this time In the 12 participating districts. 

Results here are mixed. Overall, there is no relationship 
between NTE scores and student test scores as defined in the 
LSES. When individual parishes are examined, in some there 
is a positive relationship (higher NTE scores associated with 
higher student achievement); in some there is a negative 
relationship (higher NTE scores associated with lower student 
achievement); and in the remainder there is no relationship 
at all. Why are these results so different? We can point to 
some methodological issues which are certainly related. 
First, both NTE Common and NTE Area scores were used in the 
pilot year. Only the Common scores were available for the 
larger study. It is possible that the relationship is less 
obvious when only the general portion of the NTE is consid- 
ered. Second, Louisiana third grade students no longer take 
the State Assessment Test but take the minimum competency 
Louisiana Basic Skills Test. These BSTs, by design, have a 
smaller range of scores. This decreased variance necessarily 
decreases the potential correlation between teacher and 
student scores. 

Third, since the imnlementation of the NTE cut-off score, the 
range of scores of teachers in the public schools of Louisi- 
ana has decreased. Those scoring below the cut-^off score are 
less likely to be teaching. It may be that there is little 
variance in the effect of teachers with passing NTE scores. 
Perhaps the real differences are between passing and 
nonpassing teachers. Since the LSES Phase Two study contains 
another cohort of teachers hired since the implementation of 
the cut-off scores, it is likely that the percentage of 
passing teachers has increased. This may be at least a 
partial explanation of our findings. Fourth,. NTE scores were 
not available for all teachers in the LSES. Some were 
teaching prior to the NTE requirement and some simply have no 
scores recorded. We cannot rule out the possibility that the 
relationship between NTE and student achievement scores was 
somewhat obscured by gaps in our data. 

There is another possible explanation for our mixed results. 
It is possible that different districts use NTE scores in 
different ways. Some may not take the teacher's score into 
consideration when assigning that person to a school. Other 
districts may assign teachers with high NTE scores to schools 
in which students score poorly on achievement tests. The 
philosophy here would be to put those teach^jrs with students 
having the greatest needs. Yet other districts may station 
high scoring teachers in schools in which students are 
achieving at a high level. Here the philosophy would be to 
place tnachers with students who requite more challenging 
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preBentdtiona. Without an exploration of the hiring and 
asflignment phiioaophies of districts under consideration, it 
is very difficult to offer any concrete explanation of thiu 
relationship between teachers' NTE scores and their stvidents' 
achievement. 
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ADA: Average Daily Attendance. 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: A method of identifying, breaking down and testing 
for statistically significant differences between two or more groups. 
Some of the differences are due to the research method used, some to 
error, and some to school practices, etc. Analysis of variance tech- 
niZes help researchers learn how much of a difference is attributable 
to each. 

BROOKOVER STUDY: A single study presented in the 1979 book; School 
Social Syfl tfimfl and Student Achievement; Scho ol can make a Difference, by 
W: Brookover et al. Findings about student achievement and the influ- 
ences upon it concluded that school climate variables significantly 
contributed to differences in student achievement. 

BSTs: Refers to the Louisiana Basxc Skills Tests, which are criteri- 
on-referenced measures of language arts and mathematics basic skills 
administered in grades 2-4 (1984) with one grade to be added each year 
(through grade 12) until 1992. 

COLEMAN REPORT: The popular name for the Equality of Educational Oppor- 
tunity report. In 1964 the U.S. Congress mandated a ^^udy of the 
i^^nilbility of educational facilities and opportunities for children of 
different races. In addition to analyzing school "sou'Tces. James 
Coleman, the author of the report, also discussed schooling's effect on 
achievement scores. In doing so. he stated that differences in achieve- 
ment were related more to differences in children's home background that 
to differences in educational opportunities. 

CRITERION-REFERENCED MEASURE: A test designed to assess individual 
student achievement in terms of a criterion standard. The measure 
provides information on a particular student's level of performance, 
independent of reference to owners' performance. 

DECISION AGREEMENT: A measure of validity which assesses tne extent •:o 
which two tests identify the same individuals as both passing or both 
failing. 

DEPENDENT VARIABLE: In experimental design, the dependent variable is 
the presumed effect ol independent variables. Dependent variables are 
not manipulated but vary concomitantly with changes or variations in the 
Independent variables. The dependent variable is predicted to and the 
Independent variable is predicted from . 

EDS: Abbreviation for test scores from the Educational Development 
Series. Lower Primary S. Special Louisiana Edition published by Scholas- 
tic Testing Service; the test specifically designed for use in the 
LouiHlana School Effectiveness Study. 
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FACTOR: Term used to describe a dimension that is a function of several 
different variables. Variables which load highly (have lari^e coeffi- 
cients) on a factor are the most important contributors to that factor. 
The LSES attempts to find factors associated with school effectiveness. 

FACTOR ANALYSIS: Refers to a variety of statistical techniques whose 
conmion objective is to describe underlying dimensions or factors. 

FACTOR LOADING: A general term referring to a coefficient in a factor 
pattern. The loading indicates the degree and direction of relationship 
of the variables within the factor pattern. 

INDEPENDENT VARIABLE: See DEPENDENT VARIABLE 

INTERACTION: The joint effect of two or more independent variables on 
the dependent variable, separate from the individual effects of either 
independent variable. 

LDE: Louisiana State Department of Education. 
LSAP; Louisiana State Assecament Program. 

LSES: PILOT YEAR or PHASE One : Refers to the Louisiana School Effective- 
ness Study design and pilot phase conducted in 1980-82 in which project 
instruments were refined and preliminary results were obtained; PHASE 
TWO : that part of the study conducted in 1982-84 involving 12 school 
districts and 76 schools. 

MAIN EFFECT: The separate effect of one independent variable on the 
dependent variable, separate from the effects of other independent 
variables. 

NORM-REFERENCED MEASURE: A test designed to evaluate a student's 
achievement in terms of a comparison between his performance and the 
performance of other members of the group. 

NTE: The National Teacher Examinations, published by Educational Testing 
Service, designed to test teacher candidates for purposes of certifica- 
tion. The test is comprised of two parts: a general knowledge section 
called the Commons Examination and the Area Examinations which are 
concerned with the specific subject area in which the candidate seeks 
certification. 

PEARSON PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENT: In general, a correla- 
tion coefficient i' measure that expresses the extent to wh^cVu two 
variables are rela . This particular one is appropriate for iv^'^rnal 
measurements* wher' equal magnitudes exist between a '^acent responuerv 

REGRESSION ANALYSIS: Mathematical procedures of predicting values of one 
variable from knowledge of the values of a correlated variable. Mult i- 
ple Regression specifically involves analyzing the contributions of two 
or more Independent variables to one dependent variable. Stepwise 
Regress ion is a specific procedure of regression analysis for entering 
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independent variables one by one on the basis of some pre-established 
statistical criteria. 

SAMPLING FRAME: Rando m Sample is a random selection which requires that 
every member of a population have an equal chance of being selected in a 
sample. Stratified Sample is the sampling procedure of dividing the 
population into strata (i.e. black and white, male and female) from 
which random samples are drawn. 

SES: Abbreviation for socioeconomic status; the index of SES used in 
LSES is a combination of several variables such as occupation and 
education. 

STANINE: These are convenient measures (based on a 9-interval scale with 
intervals of one-half standard deviation and mid Interval set at 5) 
creating score groups from raw test scores resulting in a normal curve 
distribution not dependent on a particular score range, 

STUDY POPULATION: The total group which is of interest in a research 
study from which a sample is drawn. For LSES Phase Two, the study 
population consisted of 270 schools with third grade classrooms from 12 
school districts. 

STUDY SAMPLE: That sample derived from the study population which in 
LSES consisted of 76 schoo.^s sampled from 270. 

UNIVERSE: The population about which st .tistical inferences are to be 
made. In LSES this population consisted of all 795 schools in Louisiana 
with third grade classrooms. 

VALIDITY: The extent to which a test or other measuring instrument 
measures what it was intended to measure. Construct Validity is deter- 
mined by the degree to which certain explanatory concepts or constructs 
account for performance on a test. Decision Validity is the degree to 
which a test or measure materially aids in deciding on an assignment, 
treatment or program for the test taker. 

VARIMAX ROTATION: A method of orthogonal rotation (a statistical opera- 
tion) used in factor analysis. Factors obtained through this rotation 
are by definition uncorrelated. 

* NOTE: This glossary was compiled through the use of several publica- 
tions: Educational Measurement , Thorndike; Foundations of Behavioral 
Researc h, kerllngerr California School Effectiveness Study , C.S.D.E. 
(1974-/5) ; Introduction to Factor Analysis , Kim and Mueller; Fundamen- 
tals of Behavioral Statistics, Runyon and Haber. 
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